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NATURE'S INFLUENCE. ji^s 

The student of social history, of the rise and progress of ,j^- 

people, discovers some facts not altogether pleasant to con- .1 
template, but which ought to be more widely considered by ,^ 

all who are pressing for reform in social affairs. Because '^.^ 

their being considered may lead to the prevention of the ^^^ 

waste of energy, a better mustering of their forces show ^^s 

where the surest indication of the progress they are making ^se 

is to be found, and prevent being misled. ^ct 

History shows us that reforms have had their rise and ite 

have been principally forced into practice with and by the he 

people who live in the country, in the villages and hamlets of ^s^l 

the rural districts where men are closest in touch with nature; at 

that they have found their principal resistance from those rs, 

who live in the cities, and that it is in spite of such that the is 

world has progressed; that men who have acquired fame -n. 

in statesmanship, generalship, art, science, commerce, manu- of 

facturing, mechanics, or in any of the professional branches d- 

that enter into our social-industrial economics, through the re 

exercise of natural talents, were with rare exceptions, born c- 

in the country or rural towns, and their first impressions of 'ly 

life were where their surroundings were the most natural, ^t 

where nature has been the least disturbed by the artifices of d- 

men. Go into any of the great cities of the world to-day and 'i- 

inquire the birthplace of the men who are occupying the tp 

prominent positions from the mayor down, or the heads of 'i- 

the great institutions, and we find that rarely the city was \e 

their birthplace. ^ -i- 

The inference to be drawn from this is that natural sur- ^S 

roundings do more in the high development of men than ar- ^^ 

tificial surroundings of the cities. That if the supply of men , S 

from the country were cut off from the cities while yet the *^ 

fullest supply of the products were retained, the cities would S 

decay and finally sink into oblivion for want of men capable s' 

of carrying on their affairs. That urban life is degenerative. f" 
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2 UNION PACrPIO EMPLOYES' MAGAZINE. 

Men who were spreading light on the curse of chattel slavery 
were most severely dealt with in the large cities, and it was * 
finally the political power gathered in the country districts \ 

that finally brought the matter to a head and carried it out. 
So we see to-day the power that is rising to overthrow the 
corruption in our government, and re-establish it on the prin- 
ciples its founders intended it should maintain, is gathering 
in the country, in the villages and hamlets, where men are 
nearest nature and \yhere social distinctions keep them less 
apart. Ring politicians, the corporations and the monopo- 
lies expect and find their main political support in the cities. 
Yet, in the cities, the advantages for education are said to be 
better, libraries are numerous, books and papers within the 
reach of all, and the people oiF the cities have as much if not 
more time from their daily occupations to devote in educa- 
tional lines. 

There is certainly a reason for this state of affairs, and to 
find it out would be a valuable aid in carrying reforms for- 
ward. The difference in the conditions surrounding the 
masses in the country and those in the cities must be the in- 
fluence that makes the difference in the effects. The people 
in the cities make far more noise about reforms than their 
country cousins, and do far less. It is in the cities that our 
labor organizations have been the most flourishing. They jt 

have been the great propagator of long resolutions and peti- * 

tions, but little practical applications. All this would appa- 
rently be to the advantage of progress in the cities, still these 
conditions have existed away back in the earliest history and 
have made no changes in the results. 

The conditions in the country are the most favorable for 
independent thought, and it has been independent thought 
only that has moved the world. While practically all are 
workers, the proportion that are wage-earners, working under 
the bosship of another, who directs their powers as he would 
a machine, is comparatively small. The man who plans the 
seeding and cultivation of a patch of ground, and the har- 
vesting and marketing of the product, develops talents that 
are world-moving — far greater than the one who performs 
mechanical operations on some material, under the direction 
and bidding of another, and has no occasion to consider the 
cost of or the final disposition of the product. The country- 
man will discover economic wrongs that are working to his 
disadvantage, when the urban cousin believes he is at the 
very heighth of prosperity, and will not believe different 
until his wages are suddenly stopped and his stomach begins i 

to demand attention; then, not being used to delving into 
the whys and wherefores, he quite readily believes the 
excuses of his despoilers, that it was all an accident; that 
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there will soon be a change for the better, which of course 
comes, and he gathers himself together again, and again is 
ground through the same old mill. It is a curious fact, also, 
that labor unions of the cities always grow and are in a pros- 
perous condition, boasting of their large membership, when 
business in the cities is said to be good; when the great mass 
readily find employment; but when reverse conditions come 
they melt away as the snow before the sun; when distress is 
at hand, when individuals need the greatest protection, then 
they can do the least. While in the country organized efforts 
always grow the fastest, and quickly point out the remedies 
and proceed toward their practical application in the greatest 
degree at such times. As it is the mind that moves men, this 
would indicate that country environments are the best for the 
development of minds for broad, progressive work. Men's 
contact with each other has much to do in moulding their 
character. Men in the city come little in contact with others 
outside of their class or occupation. In the country these 
distinctions are less known. Men in villages come in contact 
constantly with men in all lines of occupation, which is quite 
as necessary for the proper development of the men in the 
professions and mercantile pursuits as it is for the manual 
laborer. Depending solely on others to employ them at 
stipulated rates of wages, or being professional wage-earners, 
means surrounded by conditions and environments that is 
little calculated for the development of independent men. 
Slaves have never yet freed themselves. The condition of 
the wage-earners is but a modified form of slavery. Depend- 
ing on the employment of another, for that which to procure 
what is necessary to sustain life, has little difference from de- 
pending on the master to supply all, and regulate the supply 
daily. It is certain that there can be but little improvement 
in social affairs from what now exists, so long as any consid- 
erable number are thus caused to maintain life. The very condi- 
tion breeds helplessness. It brings little of the science of life to 
men's attention. And when in the cities we organize to miti- 
gate the effects that arise from such conditions, and in the 
vital make-up of such organizations we recognize the princi- 
ple on which such conditions rest, we are impliedly aiding 
their perpetuation. The character of organized effort in the 
rural districts indicates the difference of the influence working 
on men's minds. They take, at their very foundation, more 
of the form of efforts to get direct at the causes, making 
effects be but guides in such efforts. Compare the Farmers' 
Alliance with the laborers' unions of the cities, and the dif- 
ference is readily seen. Count the proportion oJF the country 
vote for political^ reforms, which are but the practical steps 
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following education, with the like vote of the city, and the 
difference is seen. 

This is not for commendation or condemnation of men 
as such, but of the environments that make and develop 
men's characters. Men move in accordance with that. If, 
therefore, the environments of the country are the most 
favorable for the development of progressive men, one of the 
most powerful aids to progress would be that which will make 
the urban movements as near as possible to what is found in 
the rural. One most easily reached, and in that line, is the 
bringing of men in all lines of occupation and thought in con- 
tact; the creation of acquaintances, the establishment of con- 
fidence between men, where it is now lacking simply because 
of ignorance of each other. This begets a diversity of 
thought in men's minds, and that develops a broadening of 
the view. Such would also bring us nearer to natural condi- 
tions, when men associate as equals. Brick and mortar, arti- 
ficial works of men, are great dividers of men. The distance 
between the man who goes to his office work in the elevator 
may not be far from the man in charge of the engine that 
runs it, but they may never know each other, and it would 
undoubtedly be to their mutual advantage if they did. The 
one may go to his association meeting and conspire with oth- 
ers to get the best of men in the other class. The other may 
go to his union to even up matters. The results are bad for 
both. The conditions that make them are not natural; they 
are artificial. 

It is not to be wondered at that the minds of both 
become narrow, and that their energies are expended in 
building up defenses against each other. And it is most evi- 
dent they would see no use for such if, instead of avoiding 
contact with each other and consequent acquaintance, they 
did the reverse. The illustration will apply to every branch 
of industry. 

The men in the shops and factories must take a practical 
hand in social affairs, not as the simple tool of another, but 
through the assertion of self. Conditions that develop the 
independent man must be striven for, such as nature demands. 
The condition of being housed between walls of brick and 
mortar from early morn till night, then into a house away 
from the world, or if association is found, it be that of men 
under like conditions, has a stunting rather than a develop- 
ing effect on men. The working of a garden of their own, 
active membership in associations for the discussion of living 
questions in which men of varied occupations and environ- 
ments enter, all tend to mitigate the baneful effect of the ar- 
tificial conditions found in cities. It is due to progress that 
such be aided. 
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AN INDICATION OF THE DAWNING OF A BRIGHTER DAY. 



A United States circuit judge lately issued an order 
restraining the employes of the Northern Pacific from leaving 
the service of the receiver of that corporation, or, in other 
words, informed them they must not strike. 

From the comments that have arisen over this, one must 
draw the conclus'ion that the weight of opinion is that if 
workmen cannot strike they are absolutely helpless from 
attacks on such rights as they now enjoy and are generally 
conceded them, and can never gain such rights as they are 
now deprived of, and which some have organized to gain and 
maintain, or, one must draw the conclusion that the principle 
involved in the struggle of wage-earners, in what is known as 
the labor problem, has been lost sight of, and workmen are 
to be considered only as hapless beings subject to some 
human power outside of themselves, and that the edicts of 
this power are unchangeable and invincible. It seems to us 
this matter should have a different consideration than has 
been generally given it. There has been a conflict going on 
between man and man for supremacy since man first real- 
ized his existence; to gain and maintain an advantage ov^r 
each other. The equality of rights, the spirit of equity, has 
rarely been recognized. Even those who were able to throw 
off oppression, became the worst tyrants over others. Fear 
that others might rise over them if allowed freedom of 
action seems to have been the ruling spirit. The golden rule 
has been the foundation of all systems of rnorals, but by all 
of them seems to have been lost sight of in admiration of 
the structure that was built over it, and in defense of attacks 
on which the very opposite of the golden rule has been inva- 
riably practiced. 

Yet nothing seems to have gained what is apparently a 
permanent place in our social life that has not been attained 
by a practical following of that rule, and it thus appears 
should be the spirit that rules the industrial struggle, which 
is but the struggle of man to rise. It is a struggle of man to 
rise, not by tearing others down, or by depriving them of any 
rights they may enjoy, but by gaining rights that are justly 
theirs. It must stand on the principle that no men or set of 
men has more natural rights than others, and natural rights 
means all that any man is entitled to. It is summed up in 
the one word equity. 

The struggle, then, is to gain those natural rights that 
men are deprived of, deprived of by other men. It is man 
dealing with man. It must be expected, therefore, that every 
advantage will be taken by those who would keep others 
from their just due to weaken them. The pressure is from 
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those who seek; the resistance is from those who have. 
Physical force has been the principal weapon used, in times 
past. The slave arose and slew the master, and then became 
the master to other slaves. The world as a whole was not 
improved. As a slave they would have the golden rule prac- 
ticed; as a master it was lost sight of. A constant resistance 
was necessary to the maintenance of their position — wrong of 
itself. 

Right cannot long stand founded on wrong. It has made 
life a miserable struggle in the past, and bids fair to continue 
so for a long time in the future. Instead of peace, it means 
a menace of a standing army, ready at any moment to destroy 
all semblance of peace and happiness. It is founded on the 
theorjr that might is right. If, therefore, physical force is to- 
be maintained as the weapon of the future, we have anything^ 
but a happy legacy to give our posterity; the education and 
growth of the reasoning powers of man are to count for noth- 
ing. What might gained to-day, a greater might may take 
away to-morrow. This is not what is needed. Nor is it a 
condition that the producers of the world, who are those who 
seek right, should endeavor to retain, or make permanent. 
Itjs a condition that cannot exist where justice prevails. It 
is the enemy of all that is good. It is founded in the oppo- 
site of the golden rule. Then all who ar^ on this side of the 
social struggle should hail with delight anything that tends 
to the use of force in the adjustment of social affairs. Physi-^ 
cal force is invariably coupled with tyranny. 

The strike, in industrial affairs, partakes of the elements 
of physical force. Applied, theoretically, to the principles of 
civil government, it is a civil war, coupled often with the 
physical sufferings of war. It belongs to the barbaric age. 
As we become civilized it must disappear, and the powers 
that civilization gives man take its place. The question now 
is, have we not gained that standard that it can be dispensed 
with? That we can apply those powers that intelligence 
gives, that civilized government makes possible to exercise? 
If so, then the order of the federal court to the Northern 
Pacific men need not be considered as in anyway crippling^ 
workingmen in their advance. It simply means the drilling^ 
in the use of new weapons — in changing the plans of oper- 
ation. 

Corporations, who but take the place of the masters of 
old, have set the example. They are substituting the powers 
of civilized government for the physical force the master was 
wont to use. In this government the workingmen, against 
whom they act, have all the rights that their opponents have, 
and have a power that has been laying latent in that govern- 
ment that is far greater than all others combined. Why 
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need they, then, fear the result? The advantages if any are 
on their side, if to have an advantage is consistent for those 
who seek equity. 

A quicker result might be obtained by the strike, but is 
it as lasting? Or is its use as consistent with the principles 
•on which their demands are founded? A change of method, 
on such lines, demands more from each individual than other 
methods. Just as do democratic forms of government de- 
mand more from the people than monarchies. It calls for 
the use of brains; it demands the use of their reasoning pow- 
-ers; thinking must be done by each. The many cannot de- 
pend on the few to do for them. Increased rights demand 
increased duties. The ideal state of society will be no place 
for drones. Lazyness will be unknown. One will have to do 
as much as another if he has as much as another, including 
thinking labor as well as manual labor. The thinking part 
has always proved the most productive and valuable. 

If, however, the other conclusion, that workingmen are 
hapless beings, subject to the will of others, is to be accepted, 
we must accept all that goes with such a condition. It is 
stated on the theory that man should be satisfied with the 
position God has seen fit to place him in, which is just where 
he finds himself. This takes the matter entirely out of the 
hands of man. He can exercise none of the functions that 
the Creator has endowed him with, among which are the 
powers to want for something better. Still, if because some 
particular method of attaining those wants is made impossi- 
ble or impracticable to follow, he is declared helpless, it is 
equivalent to subjecting him to the will of another; it is prac- 
tically declaring him an inferior being. The correct view to 
take of the tendency of the times, which appears to be the 
using of the civil powers to restrain their physical forces, is 
that it is, or can be made, most favorable to the producers, 
the wage-earners; that it is the indication of the dawning 
of a brighter day, that it is a forerunner of good results, that 
it is an indication of the harvest from the seed sown in the 
past generation. It is the bringing of the functions of gov- 
•ernment to apply to the barbaric struggle that has disgraced 
the past. It will force workingmen to raise their contests 
on to a higher and more rational plane where they should be, 
for man hg.s never had any more important question to deal 
writh; it is in fact, the question of life. It indicates that we 
are well on the road where the labor problem in the practical 
application, changes from one involving master and servant 
to one between man and man. Where charity in her suppli- 
cations for the "poor workingmen" is lost sight of because 
no longer needed, and justice ahd equity is contended for on 
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equal terms. Until that point is fully reached we cannot say 
a brighter day has dawned. 

Make the forums established by our government for the 
administration of justice between her citizens the ones for 
the establishment of justice in industrial affairs, and we will 
at once set an influence at work to educate the masses in their 
rights and duties as citizens, raising their quality so that a 
real democracy will be possible. If our courts are venal and 
prejudiced it is because the masses in their failure to perform 
their duties as citizens, have made it possible. There is 
nothing like practical demonstrations for education. If the 
corporations have found an ally in the courts which are for 
all the people, workmen have no cause to tremble at their 
door. Enter there, and contest for your rights. Justice and 
equity is all you ask; you have nothing to fear as to the final 
outcome. Make your influence felt in the furthermost parts 
of government, in a democracy that is practically yourself. 



PREVENTING ADDITIONAL BURDENS. 



The announcement that the Knights of Labor were 
about to apply to the courts for an injunction restraining the 
secretary of the treasury from issuing bonds, is followed by a 
wail from the representatives of plutocracy that is pregnant 
with the thought: "What business have they got to presume 
to interfere in such matters? It was supposed that these 
labor organizations were to look after rates of wages and 
hours of labor." There seems to be a common idea that 
national affairs of a business nature have no place with the 
masses, so long have such matters been left for the privileged 
few to conduct, and the masses have so generally confined 
their efforts to effects that they immediately felt. Of course 
that a mere labor organization should assert itself as inter- 
ested in such matters was startling. But the Knights of 
Labor have been moving in such direction as best they could, 
but what was more necessary, they have been preparing the 
minds of the masses to be interested in such matters, and the 
seed sown in years past will bear fruit in abundance in the 
years to come. One of the planks in the platform they have 
kept before the public for years reads : 

'*That interest-bearing bonds, bills of credit or notes shall never be issued by 
the government ; but that, when need arises, the emergency shall pe met by issue 
of legal-tender, non-interest bearing money." 

This was not intended as a glittering generality, but just 
what it says. The intention or the order was to take away 
the burdens that were oppressing the masses; remove the 
causes and the effects would disappear. Nothing has done 
more to make bondage than interest-bearing bonds. They 
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have been saddled on the p^eople from national to township, 
until the rising generation will not be able to pay the interest 
on them, let alone lift the burden, unless they repudiate the 
assumed right of their ancestors to saddle such a load on 
them and refuse to bear it. And that is what they are very 
apt to do. 

The bondholders have been having their day; it is about 
time the bread-winners took theirs. Whatever tends to 
build up a moneyed aristocracy tends to degrade the masses. 
All wealth comes from the producers, consequently everything 
that absorbs wealth leaves them less. It may be that the 
courts will refuse the injunction. The wealth-absorbers have 
for years been diligently fortifying themselves in that strong- 
hold, but if it does refuse, the masses will have their eyes 
opened that much more, and when they are fully opened they 
will utilize their political p'^wer and rout their enemy from 
that advantage ground. 

It is one of the most hopeful signs of the times that the 
people are paying less and less attention to rates of wages 
and conditions of labor, which are only effects of a deep- 
seated disease, and are striking at causes. The making of the 
courts of the people will be the making of a powerful part of 
our government for the people. 

Plutocracy will have to watch closely in the future to keep 
ahead of the people, for the people are moving and are apt 
to move with startling rapidity. Plutocracy at present is 
making a desperate move to get them fighting among them- 
selves by stirring up the spirit of intolerance that has been 
lying dormant for some time, during which time they have 
been giving some attention to their real interests, to such an 
extent, at least, that they have caused a decided uneasiness 
in the palaces. It is in hopes that the people will forget them 
in a fanatical struggle among themselves. It would seem 
that the light of reason had grown bright enough, and its 
rays were far-reaching enough, to blast these hopes of man's 
oppressors, but it may prove that they are not, that a suffi- 
cient number are yet cursed with superstitious darkness to re- 
tain for a time all in a condition of economic bondage by re- 
tarding the progressive ones. 

But the giant, Labor, though bound for ages past, is grad- 
ually rising, and telling blows are being struck at its oppress- 
ors, who in the past have only been able to hold it in subjec- 
tion by dividing it into innumerable factions, but as knowl- 
edge has spread, this has grown less easy. In that fact all hope 
for the future rests. Moves like the Knights of Labor are 
now making to prevent additional chains being rivited on an 
already over-loaded people, must in the future be the rule and 
not the exception. Experience has conclusively proved the 
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efforts to maintain wages and regulate the hours of labor can 
but result in temporary paliatives; that when conditions come 
like the present, little can be done on such lines, and even 
what has been gained is often, in spite of such efforts, quickljr 
lost. The efforts must be directed at the root of the eviL 
When labor comes fully to the front in doing, and less in de-^ 
manding of others to do, ruling instead of being ruled, the 
labor questson will be practically solved. If the Knights of 
Labor do not succeed in keeping off the people the additional 
burden plutocracy is seeking to add, it will not be because 
justice was not on their side, but because the past indifference 
of the people has allowed the administration of justice to rest 
in the hands of those who profit by injustice, and the condi- 
tions were consequently not favorable; the machinery for 
riviting the chains being in complete control of the oppress- 
ors.' Credit at least will be due them for making the attempt, 
and from the people there will be due that which will not only^ 
make such future efforts successful, but unnecessary. The 
people must be on the watch ahead for vantage ground as. 
their masters have been. 



THE WAY TO REFORM IS TO REFORM. 



With many people the idea seems to prevail that politi- 
cal reforms can be brought about without disturbing existing 
things, at least want it to be so done, and while yet professing^ 
to want reform. As if a clean political condition was possible 
while the carrion of past conditions were allowed to remain! 
And such people seem to think that persons elected with the 
view of reform should do just as their predecessors have. 
Abuse hardly expresses what they heap on such persons that 
try to do just what they were elected to do. Because such 
persons use the powers that are placed in their hands they 
would have them driven out of the country. 

The venerable governor of Colorado is passing through 
just such an experience. He was elected on a platform that 
strikes at the heart of plutocracy; that condemns the past, 
administration of public affairs; that is intended to unsaddle 
the money power that is sapping the life-blood of the nation. 
In his canvas before the election he used no honied words in 
condemning these evils. He flirted none with the powers, 
that be; the people had full opportunity to know his senti- 
ments as well as the platform of the party he represented, 
and by their votes it was Evident it was just such an execu- 
tive, standing on just such a platform, that they wanted. But 
there were some who evidently thought a platform was 
something to get in on and to then be laid aside, and they 
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are doing their best to make the people so believe, and 
because the governor is still using that platform as the guide 
for his actions, they cannot do too much to ridicule him. 

But if there is to be any future improvement in political 
affairs, it is going to be brought about alone by men who 
have the courage to stand by their platform after election as 
well as before. It is the only time a man can show his cour- 
age. It is men that a principle means something to that will 
put principles into practice, and it is such men that those who 
ivish reform must choose and elect, or there wiil be no use of 
making an effort. There must be expected a stink when the 
filth is being thrown out. If you don't want that, don't want 
for reform. If what is is right, there is no cause for com- 
plaint; if it is wrong, then something new must be introduced 
and tried. It is the one that has got and will introduce 
it that the people must seek and give the opportunity to act. 
We cannot retain our idols that have proved false and expect 
any improvement. As we advance they must be expected to 
be overthrown, and we will soon be wondering why we ever 
worshipped them. 

The men of a hundred years ago were not perfect, nor 
did they establish a perfect form of government. They did 
the very best they could, and left the way open for their pos- 
terity to do better. It is our business to do better, even if we 
have to destroy much of what they created. Men who are at 
the lead in such work must expect to have the opposition of 
all the idol-worshippers, and men that place them at the lead 
must hold up their hands when keeping to the principle 
intended to be advanced. Someone must be at the lead, and 
as they come closer to the ideals, the hotter will be the battle. 
The land kings, the money kings, the railroad kings, and the 
whole line of modern kings, care nothing about the people's 
talk for reform, for democratic principles. It is when the 
people begin to put them into practice that makes them trem- 
ble and howl with rage. They have got used to resolutions 
and petitions praying for relief, and seem to believe that the 
people should keep right along with such harmless acts. Such 
temporarily satisfy the people; gives them something to do 
to get them up, and withal are not dangerous, while yet they 
are amusing to the kings and their parasites. But let someone 
come to the front that they see is in earnest! How quick 
they will send their parasites, in the guise of reformers, into 
the ranks to circulate the talk that such are too radical, and 
call them Anarchists, or some other words equally as horri- 
ble. Destructionist is the popular meaning of the word, 
but to destroy by bombs, explosives, etc. To the kings every 
reformer is such an Anarchist. He knows the reforms advo- 
cated mean the destruction of the prerogatives he claims, the 
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destruction of the special privileges by which he rules. Yes, 
they are destructionists, as the smelter destroys the ores, 
that the metals they contain may be had for use; as the 
woodman destroys the tree, that it may be fashioned into use- 
ful forms ; they are destructionists as were the founders of 
this government — destroyed one, that a better could be 
possible. 

They are disturbers; they would disturb men with ill- 
gotten gains ; they disturb the quiet enjoyment of the few in 
their special privileges. Governor Waite is charged with 
ruining the state of Colorado because some of the measures 
he advocates would make just such a disturbance; undoubtedly 
would make it a less profitable place for such, but how about 
the thousands that would be benefitted? To believe his 
maligners one would think there was no one worth consider- 
ing except a few money-loaners and real estate sharks. The 
man who goes hunting with the expectation of bagging any 
game, must take his powder and shot along as well as his gun. 
And so the reformer in office must carry principles along to 
apply as well as good intentions. No others should be chosen 
for such work. Beware . of men in the ranks who cry about 
others being too radical when the enemy is within range; 
they are most apt to be emissaries of the enemy. 

JUDGE DUNDY'S ORDER. 



As we are about to go to press with this issue of the 
Magazine there is flashed over the country the information 
that, upon petition of the receivers of the Union Pacific, Judge 
Dundy, of the United States court for the district of Nebras- 
ka, had issued an order making sweeping reductions of wages, 
affecting all departments, and that the employes had also 
been enjoined from striking; that the attorneys for the receiv- 
ers were then on their way to have the same order entered in 
Wyoming, Colorado and the other states. In the main, such 
proves to be the facts, and on reaching Denver the attorneys 
found representatives of the employes and their attorneys 
praying the court that thev be heard before the order be 
entered, and time in which to prepare and answer to the 
petition of the receivers. Judge Hallett granted the prayer, 
and six days in which to make the answer, and stated that he 
would try and have Judge Riner of the Wyoming district 
present to sit with him during the hearing. 

It must appear to all that the time granted is wholly insuf- 
ficient to prepare a proper and full answer to a petition cover- 
ing forty pages of printed matter, and which the receivers 
ave taken several months to prepare. Still, the questions 
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that are of the most interest to the employes can be met, as 
that does not rest in the question of wages, but in that in 
which the rights of employes are involved; protection from 
the tyrannies of unreasoning persons that may be given boss- 
ing power over them. A man can stand the disadvantages of 
small wages if the conditions of his employment are pleasant, 
and there is assurance of the continuation of such conditions. 
Experience has demonstrated that it matters not how reason- 
able and just the general manager or superintendent may be 
who is over a large body of men scattered over hundreds of 
miles of territory, unless there be equitable rules and regu- 
lations for their government, pointing out their rights and 
duties, unjust conditions, tyrannies and abuses will creep in, 
and even when such rules are laid down, constant vigilance is 
necessary, and the employes, most conveniently through 
representatives, must be ready to enter complaint against 
their violation, and the way provided through which they 
may appeal. Such become of the most vital importance to 
the men, and none less so to the proper operation of the in- 
dustry they are engaged in. It is a condition for the mutual 
good of employer and employe. Such is the testimony of 
every person who has had experience in such matters. 

The receivers allege generally, as a reason for their peti- 
tion, the prevailing depression in business and the consequent 
falling off in earnings of the road. Without questioning the 
reasonableness of that, which is a question of dollars, as a 
support for a desire to reduce wages, which is also a question 
of dollars, or referring to the merits or demerits of such a prop- 
osition, the petition goes still further and asks the abolition 
of existing rules and regulations, that define the rights of em- 
ployes and which are the barriers between them and the 
unreasonable foremen. Financial or business depressions 
cannot be improved any by that or the consequences relieved. 
In fact, their abolition would tend to make such conditions 
worse. 

Again, the petition calls for criticism in that it is discrimi- 
nating. It abolishes all rules, regulations and schedules of 
wages in existence prior to the receivership, then provides 
new rules and regulations, in some respects fair, with a new 
reduced schedule of wages for train and enginemen; and a 
new schedule of wages, but no rules or regulations for the 
telegraphers. Of all others, it reaffirms existing wages, but 
reserves the right to change them from time to time, and is 
silent in everything pertaining to their rights and conditions 
of employment. It may be that such was not intended. If so, 
the receivers will willingly amend their petition, and consent 
to the modification of the court order to correspond there- 
with. That part of the petition that avers that there is dan- 
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ger of strikes and destruction of property, and the consequent 
order of the court, little attention need be given to, as no rea- 
sonable men under present conditions are effected thereby. 
The law says to every man thou shalt not kill, and it is of no 
inconvenience to those who do not want to kill. The order, 
as a whole, is a great modification from that issued on the 
Northen Pacific. The question is, should not all rules defin- 
ing the rights and for the guidance of men remain under a 
receiver as under the corporation? And should not the ques- 
tion of the wages effected be ordered to be taken up with the 
men interested, and if no agreement can be reached, then let 
the court pass upon the matter. The receivers aver that all 
agreements between the company and the employes were not 
of such a nature that they should recognize them. There is 
a question here that it is important to have thoroughly argued 
before being decided, but assuming that the receivers are 
right, why should not the court order that they take them up 
with the men, with whom the corporation made them, for 
changes that may seem desirable, and then if they cannot 
agree, let the court pass upon the differences. Surely the 
court expects the receivers it appoints to use as good judg- 
ment in the management of such matters as a corporation 
manager would use. Whatever may be the finding of the 
pending question, it is to be hoped that it will not mar the 
equitable relations that have existed for years on the Union 
Pacific system. All the employes ask is what is just and fair. 
They wish to retain, above all things, their right of organi- 
zation, and the avenues through which they can use that to 
define, and in support of, their rights. 



•*THE COMING SOCIETY" AND touch with the masses," and that "the 
INDIVIDUALISM. restless and discontented masses will 

control future events," that "they will 



"The CJoming Society" was the subject not ask the church to help them solve 
of a lecture by President Johnson of our the problem of the coming crisis.*' 
Btate university on Friday, January 12, I agree with him that "a century of 
in this city. I was pleased to hear the popular education" has not solved every- 
president of our state educational insti- thing. 

tution take such a subject for his lee- I further agree that "false economic 
ture to the Epworth League. And when theories such as have been taught the 
I glanced over his audience, I was sorry past century" by most of our educational 
to see so few, to which the speaker's institutions have done much to bring 
remarks principally alluded, present. about the present conditions in our 

It was shown that "new problems are society. And I know it to be a fact that 
arising on every hand, and the uncer- the press that has lied, slandered and 
tainty of conditions society is struggling abused men for having the courage of 
under demands the best thought of the their convictions has assisted to prolong 
age for a solution of the problems on a these conditions. 

sensible basis." I agree with the presi- The lecturer said that "Socialism, 
dent when he says "the church is not in while theoretically right, was practically 
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false," and still he continued to argue 
that "the coming society must be based 
on the golden rule and the sermon on 
the mount." If he who preached this 
sermon could come on earth and preach 
some of his sermons over to-day in most 
of our cities, he would be condemned by 
the very people who maintain the insti- 
tutions named after him as an extremest 
on social doctrines. I again agree with 
Dr. Johnson when he says: "Our 
boasted civilization is not Christian at 
all." But I disagree with him when he 
says "the increasing, selfish individual- 
ism, both in the church and out of it," 
are in any way responsible for the 
wrongs Moiety is laboring under to-day. 
In fact I shall take exceptions to his use 
of the words "selfish individualism." I 
believe it to be a contradiction of words; 
as much so as if I were to speak of a 
"free slave." 

I will never believe that John Brown 
was prompted by selfish motives when 
he tried to free the slave, and yet I 
know that he had enough individuality 
to hang him in a semi barbarous age. 
When the church said the earth was 
flat, I cannot believe that Magellan was 
selfish, when he said: "I have seen the 
earth's shadow on the moon; and I have 
more confidence even in that shadow 
than in the church." 

An individualist is one who is not 
afraid to be alone in his opinions, one 
who believes his thoughts to be true. 
And if true, they are of the greatest im- 
port to the world. Somebody was once 
alone in about all that is said, done and 
believed in the world. 

One, of all the millions, had in his 
great heart and measureless thought 
the first seed of the whole order of 
things in which we live. 

The steam engine, the telegraph, rail- 
roads, systems of education, moral re- 
form — Christianity itself — is but the 
vibration of an individual force. May 
their numbers rapidly increase will be 
my prayer. To think and act as we are 
compelled is to be just and honest in 
both deed and action; then we will rep- 
resent thinking in the most honorable 



and acceptable existence. We have no 
certain choice of what we shall think; 
we are compelled to think independently 
of our will, and often entertain ideas we 
wish we could have, avoided. Of the 
next minute, the next hour, of to-morrow, 
we know nothing. The individualist 
believes that he alone is free who dares 
to differ in thought with his former 
teachers, and honest when he invites or 
demands demonstration to test the cor- 
rectness in thought. Thought can be 
traced to objects and motions that we 
can analize, and - like digestion and res- 
piration depend on certain organs and 
their functions for existence; no respira- 
tion without lungs, no digestion without 
a stomacK, no thought without a brain. 
Withdraw the blood from the relative 
parts of the body and respiration, diges- 
tion and thought cease. 

I feel thankful to the individualist of 
the past, from whom we have learned 
these facts, for the possible means nec- 
essary to more fully and correctly under- 
stand the material and immediate cause 
of disease and death. Equal rights in 
expression, test and useful application 
of thought is a most fitting motto of 
the individualist. 

Abandon the self-reliance of this 
much-abused class, and men become 
intellectual parasites. President John- 
son in his lecture told his audience that 
"we had too much churchism and not 
enough of the spirit of Christ." I will 
never veto that expression, but will add 
that Christianity as practiced is an 
ecclesiastical Babel, and many of the 
professed teachers like some of the peo- 
ple's representatives in politics — aie more 
of a benefit to themselves than to the 
masses. But party platforms and creeds 
will last just as long as the ignorance 
that supports them. 

I still maintain that education will 
solve the problems of the coming crisis. 
Because the masses are receiving an ed- 
ucation — although it may be in a night 
school over a livery stable — that is learn- 
ing them to rely on themselves, and on 
their own judgment. They are begin- 
ning to think it will prove a great 
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benefit to them to learn to know more 
and believe less, rather than believe so 
much and know so little. They are 
learning: in the practical school of expe- 
rience that the productiveness of capital 
that was condemned by Jesus under the 
name of "usury" has more to do with 
the business depressions that com- 
menced af^ain with the panic of 1893 
than "selfish individualism." And still 
Secretary Carlisle is about to give them 
another object lesson by issuing more 
interest-bearing bonds. Usury is one of 
the true causes of misery; it is the true 

. principle of destitution, and an eternal 
obstacle to republican institutions. 
Many of our educational institutions 
have been endowed, and are being main- 
tained, by the system of usury taken 
from the producers, therefore we cannot 

. expect them to teach anything but false 
systems, or false economic theories. 

The night schools are increasing in 
numbers. Some of their "professors" 
have not been brought up even "under 
the shadow of a university," but they 
are doing more to spread the true prin- 
ciples of political economy than others 
who are drawing larger salaries. They 
have commenced to educate the masses 
in what are the proper functions of gov- 
ernment, and the true and only function 
of money. Since there are so many who 
are feeling the effects a circulating 
medium based on an interest-bearing 
debt is having on society, they grasp the 
idea the more readily. Feeling is to 
them simple truth stripped of all its 
adornments. While life is but a stage to 
a portion of society, to these pupils of 
the night schools it is more like a court 
house, from the fact that it is full of 
trials. "The coming society" in my esti- 
mation will be made up of a majority 
of those who have had the practical 
education to teach them that when they 
signed a note for money borrowed, they 
promised to return more than they re- 
ceived; hence they are already wonder- 
ing how the government will ever pay 
its debts if they have to give interest- 
bearing notes (bonds) to borrow money. 
I will conclude my quotations from 



the lecture as follows: "The church is 
awakening with a new energy to meet 
the emergency of the next century." 
And I am tempted to compare the 
church with some of the Denver news- 
papers, who thought they had awoke to 
meet the emergency of the special ses- 
sion of the legislature in the state of 
Ck)lorado. These hired servants of east- 
ern investors of Colorado securities 
sought to lead the representatives of the 
people by saying they would adjourn 
sine die the first day. But since they 
would not be led, the newspapers will 
meet the emergency from the rear. 

I remember well the time when Presi- 
dent Lincoln, the greatest individualist 
of the present century, was writing his 
emancipation proclamation, that the 
church of the south and quite a respect- 
able portion in the north were busy 
quoting scripture that sanctioned slav- 
ery, to sustain the institution. In the 
emancipation of the wage slaves, the 
church will meet the emergency once 
more by following the procession. Indi- 
vidualism is being confounded by many 
with the policy of ^^Laessez nous faire,*^ 
Let us act for or take care of ourselves. 
"Let us alone." If this was the proper 
definition, then I agree that there is too 
much individualism. But this is the 
"individualism" (?) of the despots who 
own our gigantic manufacturing monop- 
olies that have been the children of 
class laws the past thirty years or more, 
and who have their hordes of lobbyists 
in Washington to-day all howling 
^^Laeaaez nous faired'* 

H. Bbeitenstein. 
Laramie, Wyo. 

♦ « ^ « ♦ 

Property would be valueless without a 
public to use it. 

♦ > ^ > ♦ 

It is better to see "men as trees walk- 
ing" than not to see at all. 

» ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

There is nothing for which the heart 
yearns more than sympathy. 

♦ ■ ^ i » 

The only way to keep from back slid- 
ing is to keep sliding forward. 
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THE SHOP KICKER. 



In shops the man who is "always 
kicking about something^' soon loses 
what popularity he may have had, and 
is apt also to lose his job, and yet even 
kickers have their use^. It is a mere 
truism to say that most improvements 
are made as a result not merely of some- 
one seeing that there is room for im- 
provement, but insisting that such im- 
provement should be made, and this is 
usually called kicking. 

The formation of this government and 
all the good that has resulted from it 
commenced in a vigorous and deter- 
mined kick by men who thought they 
were being imposed upon, and who 
were regarded as cranks and senseless 
fault-finders by those who in that day 
thought, as many think now, that we 
should let well enough alone, and be 
satisfied with things as they are. 

From the most important public ques- 
tions to small matters of shop manage- 
ment, there are kickers and kickers, 
some who kick with insufficient reason, 
and others whose kicking is really almost 
the principal cause of discussion, prog- 
ress and improvement. 

A machine shop goes along for years 
without an effort to keep things decently 
clean. The tools become buried in ac- 
cumulated strata of oil and dirt until it 
becomes an utter impossibility for a 
workman to use them and retain the 
sense of touch needed to properly handle 
tools and get good work out of them, 
even if the limited amount of light 
struggling through the dirty windows, 
and not absorbed by the dirty, black 
walls and ceiling would permit him to 
do any really good or close work. 
Finally the kicker comes along, and 
kicks — actually asserts that there should 
be such things as benzine and cotton 
waste, and soap and water and brooms 
in a machine shop, and that a man leav- 
ing a lathe or a drill press 'after doing 
a job upon it, should leave it in decent 
condition for the next man; that there 
should be a general wiping up of ma- 
chines once a week. He keeps up the 



kicking about this until possibly he 
stimulates one or two others to feebly 
join him, and finally there is an improve- 
ment which very much increases the 
efficiency of that shop and the profits of 
its proprietors, as well as the comfort 
and self-respect of the men who work 
in it; but by that time the kicker has 
usually become recognized as a '^chronic** 
and is "sacked," his beneficent infiuence, 
however, remaining as a i>ermanent fix- 
ture. 

Another shop has an inadequate heat- 
ing system, causing a goodly portion of 
the time that should be spent in doing 
work to be devoted instead to the blow- 
ing of fingers, swinging of arms, and 
standing about stoves, to say nothing of 
loss of time through severe colds, pneu- 
monia, and even consumption, brought 
on by exposure. A kicker appears here 
also, and brings about an improvement, 
enabling the men to work in comfort, 
and the proprietor to make more money, 
but the chances are that unless he is a 
very skillful kicker he loses his job. 

And this brings us to the point that 
there are different ways of kicking. A 
man may kick skillfully and to some 
purpose without injuring himself; or on 
the other hand he can kick in such a 
manner, or at such a time, or under 
such circumstances, as to produce no 
other result than his own discomfiture. 
And again there are shops in which no 
kick can possibly do any good, and in 
which the only perceptible result of a 
kick is to react upon the kicker. 

Kicking is right and proper and nec- 
essary under certain circumstances, but 
the man that feels inclined to kick had 
better be careful in his choice of time, 
place and method, for he may kick him- 
self into a better position, or out of a 
job, depending upon his choice of time, 
place and method. 

And for proprietors of machine shops 
there is a right and a wrong way to deal 
with kickers. Sometimes a vigorous 
kicker is in reality a valuable acquisi- 
tion for a shop, and before deciding 
what to do with one it is wise to first 
carefully consider whether there is just 
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cause for kicking, and if so whether or 
not the removal of that cause will not 
make the non-kickers also better satis- 
fied, and tend toward increased profits 
in the business. — American Machinist 

♦ ■ ^ > ♦ 

TOM MANN, 

THB ENGLJSH liABOR LiEADER. 



In the stormy days of the red flag so- 
cialist agitation in London, John Bums 
and his three comrades were being tried 
for seditious conspiracy at the Central 
criminal court. In the north meetings 
were being held by the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation in support of the pris- 
oners. At one of these gatherings a 
young man was speaking with consid- 
erable eloquence and power. The crowd 
not following his argument and not 
thinking him sufficiently advancedi 
seemed apathetic. I listened carefully 
to the speaker and felt that Mr. Hynd- 
man had a disciple that would one day 
be greater than his teacher. The speak- 
er had the appearance of a mechanic, 
straight from the bench; his emphasis 
clearly indicated that he was not a Lion- 
doner. The determination that marked 
his attitude as he spoke has since proved 
one of the chief characteristics. Part 
of his speech I well remember. With a 
dogmatism not surpassed by the average 
pulpiteer, he exclaimed: **Liook here 
lads, we have to get the machinery of 
production into our own hands. That 
can be best done by parliamentary ac- 
tion. It's no use your growling at the 
capitalist; you should work to fit your- 
selves to take part in the revolution 
that's coming. That revolution will be 
brought about by constitutional means. 
To-day the workers do not know the 
X)ower that is in their own hands, nor 
do they know how to use it." The 
speaker I afterwards found was Tom 
Mann. Nearly four years after I heard 
him speak again, but under other cir- 
cumstances. The dock strike was in 
full swing. Mr. Mann, as one of the 
X)opular tribune, was speaking at the 
dock gates and at Tower hill. He had 
developed in many ways. As a speaker 



he was not lees dogmatic, but more logi- 
cal. Strength of conviction had been 
supplemented by power to reason. 

In the dock strike. Burns, Tillet and 
Mann revealed powers of oratory and 
organization which immediately put 
them in the front rank of labor leaders. 
On the south side of the Thames the 
strike had caught on. From London 
bridge to the Surrey Commercial docks 
at Deptford, thousands of men were 
idle. A local strike committee had been 
formed, and was in communication 
with the now famous Wade's Arms com- 
mittee. But there was no organizer, 
and the movement was in danger of go- 
ing to pieces for want of a leader. In 
response to my appeal Tom Mann came 
over to organize the South side. He ad- 
dressed meetings from five in the morn- 
ing until late in the day, and then re- 
turned to headquarters to report prog- 
ress. From that time the success of 
the strike on the South side was assured. 
So enthusiastic were the men that they 
formed a distinct South side organiza- 
tion in the hope of Tom Mann becoming 
their leader. 

The restraining influence and deter- 
mination of Tom Mann was most mani- 
fest at the council meetings. At one of 
these the men were discussing the ad- 
visability of using methods which, if 
they had been used and discovered, 
might have transported the whole of 
them. Tom was in the chair. With 
considerable calmness he put the case 
in all its bareness before the men, and 
pointed out possible consequences. 
Having done this with characteristic 
coolness he called for the next business, 
and refused to allow any return to the 
old sujbect of discussion. The tight 
hand he held over that meeting did 
much to discipline the men and prevent 
riot. Those who have been through a 
strike and have seen the awful suffer- 
ing it entails upon the women and chil- 
dren marvel at the coolness and patience 
of the men and temperateness of the 
leaders. A strike is war. Those in ac- 
tive service know only the events that 
occurred where they served. As good 
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Cardinal Manning said, *'time and dis- 
tance are necessary for an estimate of 
its value," and this will come from those 
who have watohed the fray from the 
outside. But those in the ranks cannot 
forget the anxiety caused by the thought 
that a single act of a fool or a rogue 
might have let loose forces in a moment 
that could not afterwards have been 
controlled without the shedding of 
blood. About the end of the strike [ 
was presiding at a stormy meeting in 
Dockhead. The hall was packed with 
men hungry and angry. Tom Mann 
had refused to lead them in a split from 
the central organization. They felt 
that the South side was not being fairly 
treated by the executive committee. 
They had depended on Tom leading 
them. His refusal was a disappoint- 
ment which they resented. That meet- 
ing will never be forgotten. When Mr. 
Mann rose to speak the men tried to 
howl him down, an experiment they 
never repeated. He called for their 
ringleader and spoke to him as a general 
would speak to an officer likely to rebel. 
Before his determination and courage 
the meeting grew calm and silent. 
Then seizing the opportunity he pointed 
out how their strength lay in centrali- 
zation and full control of all contribu- 
tions. At this a stalwart loafer called 
out: "You want to control the money." 
This again threw the audience into tu- 
mult, during which the same voice was 
heard to call Mr. Mann a thief. Then 
came the crisis. A police inspector was 
at the back of the hall with a force of 
a hundred men. He asked if I wished 
the hall cleared, while replying to him 
Tom Mann went from the platfom in 
the direction of the fellow who had 
called him a thief, with the intention 
of comp^ing him to apologize or quit 
the building. A gangway was made by 
his assailants, who shrank back cowed 
by this exhibition of pluck. What 
would have happened no one knows. 
Happily for the meeting, and for the 
loafer, John Burns came in at that junc- 
ture and asked whether they had Mr. 
Norwood there, and order was restored. 



When Mom Mann became president of 
the Dockers' Union, he began the task 
that most trades unionists regarded as 
impossible. It was the general opinion 
that unskilled labor, especially the 
dockers, could not be held together in 
trade societies without the excitement 
of a strike. During the stormy period 
through which the new unions have 
passed Tom Mann's administration has 
done much to demonstrate the possibil- 
ity of organizing unskilled labor. The 
difficulties seemed endless. Distrust, 
petty jealousies, unworthy ambitions, 
and want of capacity, were enough to 
dishearten any man who simply worked 
for wages. Well for the dockers and 
labor generally that there were leaders 
who looked to the cause rather than the 
pay. Mr. Mann has a capacity for 
grasping details and working them into 
system far above that of any labor lead- 
er I have met. His scheme of reorgan- 
ization of dock work has been com- 
mended by many wharfingers and dock 
directors. It is one of the boldest at- 
tempts to absorb casual labor that has 
been before the public. His pamphlet 
upon the eight-hour day trade option 
shows the same qualities that bid fair 
to make the London Reform Union a 
powerful and useful organization. To 
him belongs the credit of forming that 
organization, which has a programme 
big enough for a new political party. 

One of Mr. Mann's pet ideals is the 
unification of the metropolis. The cap- 
ital city of the world is to-day nothing 
more than a group of districts with no 
more citizenship or common life than 
the counties, but its unity is within 
measurable distance; the idea of "one 
London" has taken hold on the popular 
mind largely as the result of the work 
done by the London Reform Union. 
This vigorous society owes much of its 
vitality to Mr. Mann, who is now its 
secretary without pay. He felt that the 
money payment was a check to his free- 
dom of utterance on labor questions; 
his colleagues, though they might dif- 
fer from him, wanted him to maintain 
entire liberty of speech and his secreta- 
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ryship. This he could not do; he agreed 
to do most of the work, but take no pay. 
Few men, even among Tom Mann's crit- 
ics, have shown sufficient regard for 
liberty of speech to make so considera- 
ble a sacrifice to preserve it. Had he 
been other than the honorable fellow he 
is, the idea of giving up a good berth 
for conscience sake would never have 
troubled him. From the time he worked 
in the mine as a boy he has shown the 
capacity for organization. — Review of 
Reviews, 

♦ ■ ^ « » 

MONEY NOT NECESSARY. 



One may stand on the busy streets of 
any of our large cities, and by him will 
continually pass streams of trucks loaded 
with merchandise. Men work in facto- 
ries from dawn till dark; they delve in 
the bowels of the earth and force their way 
into all but the impregnable forests. Sail- 
ors cling to reeling masts on temi>e8tuous 
oceans; engineers stand with hands on 
throttles, and their eagle eyes penetrate 
the gloom ahead; busy artisans skillfully 
mould shapeless things into beauteous 
forms; in every direction the wheels of 
industry turn day and night. The plow- 
man turns the furrows in virgin lands; 
on thousands of hillsides range carefully- 
tended cattle, while in the valley below 
the shepherds tend their flocks. These 
are things we see. What is the meaning 
of it all? Merely that di versified indus- 
try is providing for the comfort of the 
human being. Every effort that is made 
with human hands and brains tends to 
add to the comfort, to the happiness, to 
the prosperity and to the advancement 
of the human race. 

Where does the money question come 
in, in all this? It is the one useless thing 
upon the face of the earth. It has no 
taste, it cannot be eaten, it cannot be 
worn, it cannot shelter us. Its only 
office, then, in our complex civilization, 
is to facilitate an exchange of the things 
that the human family need. In this 
country we raise corn, wheat, cattle, hogs^ 
and cotton, more easily and, therefore, to 
a greater extent, than any other people 



on the face of the earth. Nature has 
given to us boundless resources. Our 
coal and iron are the most abundant in 
the world; therefore it is that we are 
naturally the one nation of the earth 
that can manufacture the things needed 
for mankind more easily than other peo- 
ple. Then why should we ever need 
a dollar in gold to settle a balance 
against us? Why is it we cannot set- 
tle such balances with products or with 
goods? It is in this direction that the 
discussion of the money question, if 
carried out to its logical conclusion, 
inevitably leads us. The farmers com- 
plain of hard times and low prices for 
their products. The country is filled 
with men of brains and brawn who have 
no work to do, while the nations of the 
east are begging for the staples we can 
raise, and which they are most eager to 
buy, and in Jbhe production of which all 
our surplus labor could be absorbed. 
There is a lion in the path, evidently. 
By his removal the money question will 
be settled and the unemployed millions 
of our countiy put to work. The ques- 
tion is, shall we be wise enough and bold 
enough to remove him't— National Econ- 
omist 

^ ■ ^ I ♦ 

LEECHES THAT FATTEN ON 
LABOR. 



The cruel fact must be faced without 
falsehood or cowardice, that certain 
classes, insignificant in number, but om- 
nipotent in economics till now, absorb, 
without consuming, vast portions of 
production which they never earned. 
For if all the wealth annually produced 
were consumed by the producers, or if 
the surplus, whatever it was, remained 
in the hands of those whose labor created 
it, there could be no panics and no bank- 
ruptcy. 

Who are the leeches that fatten on the 
labor of the great army of production? 
Let not fear or prejudice restrain the 
question, nor ignorance falsify or malice 
defile the answer. 

First — The banks. They add nothing 
to the productive wealth of the country. 
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What do they filch from it? The 3,700 
national banks do business on a capital 
stock (in round numbers) of $700,000,000. 
They have an average of individual de- 
posits amounting to $1,800,000,000. They 
loan this sum of $2,500,000,000 (deducting 
reserves), which gives them an increase 
that may fairly be estimated at $120,000,- 
000.' The interest they receive on their 
deposited bonds may be estimated (de- 
ducting tax) at $25,000,000 more. And for 
all this increase they perform no produc- 
tive labor. i 

Second— The railroad magnates. By 
their own showing their annual increase 
is $350,000,000. This sum is what they 
call their "net earnings," after they have 
taken pay for all the labor involved in 
transportation. 

Third— The money-lenders. There are 
no exact statistics of the amount absorb- 
ed by these gentlemen. But from the 
vast amount of property revealed by the 
last census as under mortgage, as well 
as from the study of other data, it may 
be considered as an under-statement to 
put the sum that interest exacts of the 
actual producers at $500,000,000. To sum 
up: 

1. Banks $145,000,000 

2. Railroads 350,000,000 

8. Money-lenders 500,000,000 

Total $895,000,000 

So much taken from productive indus- 
try without an equivalent. 

Besides the parasites whose gains are 
already enumerated there are the land- 
lords, the coal barons, the telegraph and 
telephone monopolies, the numerous 
trusts and combines — in a word, all the 
organizations and agencies that fill their 
coffers with unearned increase — whose 
annual extortions cannot fairly be esti- 
mated at less than another sum of 
$1,000,000,000. 

Who pays this yearly tribute of $2,000,- 
000,000? There can be but one answer — 
the productive labor of the country. — 
Dondhoe'8 Magazine, 

♦ > ^ > ♦ 

Men who get excited are not fit to be 
trusted with anything more complicated 
than a wheelbarrow. 



A NEW CIVILIZATION. 



Why did our forefathers fight for the 
kings and nobles who robbed them? 
Why did they give their sons and daugh- 
ters to their rulers for servants and 
pleasure? Why were they content to 
live the meanest, hardest lives of drudg- 
ery that the kings, nobles and great peo- 
ple might live in luxury? Why were 
they always willing to shoulder battle axe 
and torch at the call of the ruler and go 
over the border, or perhaps the next 
neighborhood, and murder people and 
burn down their homes, when these peo- 
ple had never injured them? I wish I 
could fasten your attention on these 
questions long enough to seriously medi- 
tate. Why did the people act so badly? 
Was it anything else but ignorance? 
They had been taught from childhood 
that it was honorable to be a killer of 
men and that they must obey their king. 
And as they understood honor, they were 
honored for doing these things. They 
could not see themselves as we can now 
look back on them. Do you see what 
I'm driving at? We have, as a race, pro- 
gressed wonderfully, but do you believe 
the race is yet as perfect as it will be? 
Wni all coming generations obey the 
same kind of laws we now do, think you? 
Do you believe that no society can be 
founded where there will be no want, mis- 
ery and starvation? Do you not believe 
that coming generations will devise rem- 
edies for existing inequalities and injus- 
tice? And if so, by what other means 
than by thinking out remedies? Then 
why not this generation think out these 
remedies? And are you sure that the 
remedies are not already thought out 
and you have not learned that fact? Do 
you think that as soon as anything of 
benefit to the human family is thought 
out that everybody knows it at once? 
Have not all scientific men had to fight 
the prejudice of centuries before the peo- 
ple would adopt the truths they discov- 
ered? Is it not in the range of possibili- 
ties that you may be one of those com- 
batting some political truths that would 
make you and yours nobler and happier? 
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As our forefathers held to ideas that op- 
pressed tHemselvee, may we all not now 
be holding other ideas just as ignorant 
and oppressive? And can we ever be 
certain until we take our ideas that are 
disputed, and tear them to pieces, look 
at them on all sides, analyze them and 
get other's views of them a.lso? Have 
you so taken your political ideas and 
examined them without prejudice? Or 
have you taken them as handed down to 
you? If all men had taken and held to 
the ideas as given them, would the world 
not be in darkness yet? Are you one 
who rejects all new ideas without exam- 
ining? Brother, the New Civilization 
offers you, poor or rich, your wife, your 
children, your neighbors— all mankind, 
peace, plenty, happiness and progress? 
Why will you spurn it and cast it aside 
as something loathesome, wild, impossi- 
ble, without an investigation? — Coming 
Nation, 



self in the dark regarding same, has also 
refused to lay any plans for the future 
until he was in possession of something 
more substantial than rumors. We be- 
lieve fhe Overman Wheel Company by 
announcing the price of its '94 patterns 
has conferred a distinct favor upon the 
whole of cycling from a standpoint of 
sport as well as trade. With Victors^ in 
the market at $125 it will be a bold 
maker who will annouce a higher figure 
without a great deal of thought upon the 
subject. The Overman company has 
thrown a bomb-shell into the fort of high 
prices which will cause an awful scatter- 
ing for cover on the part of the small fry 
who have heretofore been waiting to see 
what the big guns intended doing. It 
looks as though the Victor next year 
again intended to "make the pace" as its 
makers have always claimed it to have 
done in the p&8t,— Exchange. 



» « ^ ■ • 



After all the debate which has gone on 
regarding the price of '94 model wheels, 
the first of the leaders in the trade to 
boldly announce prices for the ensuing 
year is the Overman Wheel Company, 
which now makes public the fact that 
Victors for '94 will be listed at $125 
instead of $150. This price applies only 
after January 1, 1894. The action of the 
Chicopee Falls people will force the 
other leaders in the trade to show their 
hands and announce their plans and 
prices for the ensuing year, as the Over- 
man Wheel Company has done. This 
will be an advantage to everyone con- 
nected with sport. The uncertainty 
heretofore existing as to what prices were 
to be demanded next year by the great 
makers has had a particularly baneful 
effect upon a trade which is at present 
more in need of stimulation than it is of 
any retarding treatment at the hands of 
those who control it. With all the talk 
regarding next season's prices which has 
gone on for the past three months, the 
buyer has declined to even consider the 
purchase of his next season's mount until 
he knew something definite regarding 
>e price thereof, while the dealer, him- 



THK OOSSIPKRS. 



When people git to gossipin* sometimes they'll 

set an' talk 
Fer hours an' hoars together, jest ez reg'ler ez a 

clock; 
I s'pose they think folks love to hear their never- 

endin' yawp, 
But when Hamantha's talked awhile she knows 

enough to stop. 

When Mrs. Jones wuz tellin' et our place the 

other day 
Thet Mrs. Williams tol' her that her neighbor, 

Mrs. Gray, 
Said she never saw so big a story-teller's Widder 

Heath, 
Samantha sat there quiet with her tongue be- 
tween her teeth. 

She ain't forever slingin' out sech everlastin' 

gab; 
She ofven sez *'et's bad enough to hear the 

neighbors blab:" 
But she jes' stays et home insted an' 'tends to 

family cares, 
A'n never tells the neighborhood about her home 

affairs. 

We don't take any papers, but with news we're 

well supplied, 
Fer the neighbors teU us every birth an' death 

an' suicide. 
When Mrs. Jones comes up our walk a-squeakin' 

them new shoes. 
Sometimes Samantha'll say to me, "Here comes 

the daily news." 

^Yankee Blade. 
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District DepartrnGnt. 



expect to be able to insure its regular 
appearance durinf? the coming year as in 
the past, but our ability in this respect 
DISTRICT OFFiCKRH. depends in a great measure on the sup- 

I)ort its friends give it. It cannot go on 

D. M. W.— H. Bbettenstein Laramie, Wyo. without that. 

D. W. F.— Gboeqb C. MiLLBE Ellis, Kan. 

D. R. S.— J. N. CoRBiN Denver, Colo. t^ xi^_ «^^i^„«« :^*« • • *v 

D.F.S.andT.-W.L.CABBOLL....Denyer.Colo. ^f^ ^^% employes iDtervenmg m the 

D. Stat.-L. J. IHM Omaha, Neb. matter of the order of Judge Dundy they 

— are openiog up new avenues for the 

Editor and Managrer of the Maoazinb : maintenance of their rights and seeking 

Office: Ro^m^'uMccSilandBlc.k, ^ Pj^^^ *^^°^ ^!^ *^« ^^«^^^' P^^ne. 

Postoffice Box 740. Denver, Colo. What may be gained in this will be a 

- lasting gain, and of a nature that comes 
to every man employed by a railroad 
corporation, whether he be a member of 



Bound volumes of the Magazine for 

1893 can now be secured from this oflSce. I iruir I"' " "^ * "" ^^ T "^^'^^'^ "* 

c, . '^ M ^-i irr^ r^ ji m * '^bor orgauizatiou or not. There is 

Sent postpaid for $!.»). Order reform ^„^ ,,„^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ 

books throu gh th>B office. give to support those who are taking the 

Magazine agents are requested to send ^^^ ^ ^'"^ '"*"«'• I* »« "o^ * strike 

in promptly any collections made the support, but a support of the highest of 

present month. The money is needed to f •'*'°"^' 7'' '« '* '^ expensive; but money 

arrange for the supplies needed for the « needed. A little from each will go a 

Magazine during the present year. ^°'^J^- ^J^"^ ^""^^"^^ °' *^« U'>'<"' 
Pacific, whether he be a member of any 

Reports for January from the various organization or not, is invited to assist in 

locals are practically all in, and they do ^^^^ matter, either through the local 

not show at all points that interest in organization or this office. If you cannot 

passing events that should come from ^^ anything direct, subscribe for the 

every man. Still, they show that the Magazine. It will be an indirect help, 

order is alive. The question is not one of antagonism 

J_ between the management and the men, 

Brother George N. Griffin, of Almy, but one in which the equitable rights of 

jjxKj * vx v Kc XI. v^ixiuu, v^i. ^^^Ji workingmen are to be passed upon. The 

was a caller at the District Assembly vital part is not a question of wages, but 

headquarters the past month. The fire of principle, and a principle, too, that has 

in the Almy mines left him without work been recognized by the managers of the 

there, and he has located in Colorado, corporations. If it can be sustained in 

wxcic, oixvA xic uc*o ivi^oicv^ ill v^iviauu. ^j^^ courts, it Will be placing it on a 

He reports the shutting down of the permanent foundation. Who will refuse 

Almy mines as causing considerable dis- to aid in such a move? 
tress among the miners there. 



Ticl&^s Floral Onide, 1»94. 



With this issue begins the ninth year It contains descriptions that describe, not mig- 

and volume of the Magazine. Many of lead ; illostrations that instrnct, not exaggerate, 

the subscribers have been such since ™? year it comes to us in a suit of gold^ Printed 
^, „^. T-rr-i 01 -,"^ eight different colors besides black. Colored 

the first issue. We feel confident of the piates of Chrysanthemums, Poppies and Vegeta- 

prompt continuation of such, for we be- bles. On the front cover is a very exquisite 

lieve they understand the value it has bunch of Tick's New White Branching Aster and 

been to the maintenance of right condi- '''' *^^^?? 'U^^ ^^^ Double Anemone; 112 

-^ . . , , , . . , . pages nUed with many new novelties of value as 

tions. It IS from such we look for aid in well as all the old leading varieties of flowers 

getting others interested in it. The "wJIS^^se^our friends who intend doing any- 
wider its circulation the greater the crood J^^» in the. garden this year to consult Vick 
. -,,,,, before startmg operations. Send 10 cents to 
it can do, and the better able are the James Tick's Sons, Rochester, N. Y., for Tick's 
«x»Ki;«itA»a *rx i^r^^^^,,^ .♦ iTTr> ^^ * * I Guidc, It costs notniug, as you cau dcduct the 10 
publishers to improve it. We certainly cents from first ord^T It certainly will pay you. 
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HOTB TO CORRKSPOHDKIfTS. 

Do not wait until the last moment to write up 
your monthly letter. Send it in at any time ; the 
sooner after you read this the better. The first 
opportunity you have is the best time. 



Cheyenne, January 21, 1894. 
Editor Ma>gazine: 

Since nothing has appeared in the 
Magazine from here for some time, allow 
me to call your attention to the enclosed 
clipping from one of our papers, with 
my opinions following. I hope this will 
prove to be true: 

"Owins to a decline of -businees on the road 
daring the latter weeks of the Dast year the 
receivers were compelled to lay on qnite a num- 
ber of condnctors and engineers. The prospects 
for better times are not at all encouraging, and 
the more fortunate railroad men who still have 
work have made a proposition that speaks elo- 
quently for their generous and unsftiflsh char- 
acter. 

**Last week the conductors and engineers that 
are still running forwarded to the receivers a 
request that thev be permitted to divide their 
time with their brothers who had been laid off, 
BO that all might be enabled to live during the 
hard times. ^ 

**This request was promptly granted and the 
regulation will go into operation without delay. 

"There is some practical religion in this act of 
the brotherhoods of engineers and conductors 
that it would be well for some of our flne-epun 
theorists to ponder over." 

But I fear from what I can gather 
that Cheyenne is the only place on the 
system where any such steps for the 
help of their brothers was taken. Just 
before those who took these stei>8 went 
to the officials, I have learned others 
had been there to ask that more crews 
and engines be taken off, to enable those, 
who were so fortunate to have come 
here a little sooner than others, to make 
more time. The Union Pacific employes' 
organization has always preached and 
practiced the principle that is embodied 
m the Tribune report, but so far it has 
not become contagous, and I believe 
that if the "Prayer Guage" test were 
applied you would find that the officials 
were not prayed to because it would 
prove for a brother's good. 

It is a notorious fact that the broth- 
erhoods here have the greatest division 
in their own ranks because of the con- 
flicting religious opinions. The conflict 
has increased ever since the disturbance 
caused by preventing a man from lectur- 
ing against the Catholic church. Vio- 
lence, it has again been demonstrated, 
is not the proper way to destroy that 
ivhich we believe to be false. 

The indications are that conflicting 



prayers were sent to the officials who 
are usually shrewd enough to know that 
the greater the division among the 
brotherhoods the better the corporation 
can handle them. To see from the cur- 
rent newspaper reports that this strife 
is increasmg in different cities in the 
United States is not a very good index 
for the solution of the grave problems 
confronting the wageworkers. 

If it is wrong, as we are told, to organ- 
ize Catholic societies to secretly control 
political parties, it cannot be right to 
organize secret Protestant societies for 
the same purpose. I do not liiink that 
religion should be taken into account 
in the political world. I do not believe 
it to be right for Catholics and Protest- 
ants to unite against each other because 
they disbelieve each other's creeds. 
Neither do I think it is right for both 
to unite against those who are unbe- 
lievers in any of the prevailing beliefs, 
and it is still less becoming for the un- 
believers to unite against the believers. 
Each individual should be judged by 
his acts, by his conduct. I believe in 
the sacredness of human rights, in fight- 
ing wrongs by argument without preju- 
dice against those with whom we may 
differ; argument will convince, but 
abuse never will. Until these societies 
alter their course it is evident that the 
day is not near when the lion and the 
lamb will lie down together; on the con- 
trary the brotherhood of man is far from 
being realized. If newspaper reports 
are true, in many cities and states liie 
gulf is widening, and the theological 
bark is drifting into danger. If labor 
had no better friend than those who 
have piloted this "bark" in the past, it 
would be either enslaved, poorly paid, 
or working with clumsy implements to- 
day. 

Therefore it is a mystery to me why 
men will continue to engage in a cause 
that will produce in the future, if con- 
tinued, as it has in the past, more ha- 
tred, strife and blood-shed than any- 
thing else on the face of the globe. 
These same men never quarrel and hate 
each other because the sun sheds its 
beneficent light on all alike. Neither do 
they any longer persecute each other 
because of the law of gravitation, the 
earth's revolutions, the invisible power 
of air and electrici^. When they have 
mastered the multiplication table they 
quit quarreling over it. 

The greatest bone of contention is a 
thing that it is impossible for the brain 
of man to comprehend. If all the pilots 
of this theological bark could have at- 
tended the World's Religious Congress 
they could have learned a lesson from 
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the disciples of Confucius and the little 
yellow - robed Japanese disciple of 
Buddha that would put to shame some 
of the moral philosophy that makes men 
who are the children of the same mother 
earth despise and hate each other like 
wild beasts. I believe that the disciple 
of Buddha was right when he said "the 
tendency to^ay all the world over was 
toward philosophy and psychology, in- 
stead of theology. I& it not strange 
that men who acknowledge the same 
God, who have founded their belief on 
the same book, should hold each other 
in holy abhorrence, and often call each 
other impious blasphemers, reject each 
other's opinions as they would the vis- 
ions of a distempered brain? 

I could fill the columns of the Maga- 
zine with the most astounding reports 
from the current news columns that are 
making apparent the consequence of 
these principles. If they were not pre- 
vented from carrying their principle 
into practice by peace officers. I fear 
that they would destroy each other to 
the last man. This intolerant and ex- 
clusive spirit has already gone far 
enough to shock every idea of justice, 
and if continued will again overturn the 
whole foundation of morals and society. 
Shame on you who pretend to be follow- 
ing in the footsteps of him who said "do 
unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you!" It is no longer 
fitting that you display your banners 
inscribed with "justice, charity and mer- 
cy." When your ancestors were weak 
they plead for liberty, toleration and 
peace. 

The stronger you grow the more you 
practice persecution and violence — the 
argument of falsehood. This spirit will 
never revive the hope of many of the 
heads of your various labor organiza- 
tions, and if those who love their fellow 
creatures despair, what will become of 
the oppressed? Zend. 



Armstrong, Kan., January 22, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

The weather for the past month has 
been fine and warm. Nothing like its 
salubrity is known to the oldest inhabi- 
tant of this place. 

A frightful catastrophe happened on 
the Union Pacific railway twenty -seven 
miles east of here on the morning of 
January 2. A Rock Island freight train 
loaded with stock run into the hind end 
of a like train belonging to the Union 
Pacific, crashing through the caboose 
and a passenger coach in its rear, filled 
with stockmen sound a sleep, unconcious 
of any danger, causing death and de- 



struction in its path, six men being 
killed and cremated to ashes, as these 
cars took fire immediately after the col- 
lision. No human aid could be given 
them, as the fire was so fierce and strong. 
There was nothing left of them but a 
few charred bones in the waste of the 
fire. The only way they were identified 
by their friends was by their burnt 
watches and other personal trinkets and 
by their bills of lading. There were 
about a dozen more men wounded, four 
of whom were taken to St. Margaret's 
hospital, located here. One man had 
his neck broken; another his back. The 
former died after a few days in hospital. 
The man with the broken back is encased 
in plaster-of-paris, and is not expected 
to live. The others pulled through. The 
engineer and fireman of the Bock Island 
train saved themselves by jumping. The 
conductor of the Union Pacific train was 
one of the victims. He could have saved 
himself, as he was the first man to see 
the approaching danger. In place of 
trying to escape he went inside to warn 
the stockmen like a true hero — the 
crash came and he died a martyr, his 
name was J. W. Atwood. May his soul 
rest in peace. 

The coroner's jury censured the Bock 
Island company for the accident. The 
Bock Island company has leased the 
right-of-way on that portion of the road 
between Kansas City, Mo., and Topeka, 
Kan., from the Union Pacific Bailroad 
CJompany for a money consideration. I 
think the Union Pacific has a bad com- 
panion, as she had numerous accidents 
on her account. 

Business on the road here is not very 
brisk. Plenty of work in all departments 
here. The last new engine built here 
was taken out of the shop m trim. The 
company is going to build two more new 
engines here, and is building a good 
many freight cars. 

There is nothing new to chronicle out 
of the routine business of the shops, 
everything going along smoothly. The 
shopmen are still working forty-eight 
hours a week. Fort Scott and Gulf 
shops are running forty hours a week 
and the Santa Fe the same. The Mis- 
souri Pacific at Cypress is running fifty 
hours a week, with but few men hireing 
at any of those places. 

Would not advise men to come this 
way seeking employment. 

James Fulton, foreman of the lathe 
room machineshop, has been in the hos- 
pital the last month. Dr. J. W. Perkins 
preformed an operation on him. 

John Valk, foreman of the blacksmiths, 
has been on the sick list for the last 
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month. 

The health of the major portion of the 
men is Rood. Au Bout dk Son. 



Shoshone, Idaho, January 24, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

Among the signs we have noted dur- 
ing the pa^t few weeks, not the least 
important is the action of General Mas- 
ter Workmen Sovereign in bringing an 
injunction suit against Secretary Car- 
lisle restraining him from carrying out 
his part of the deal made when Cleve- 
land was nominated; restraining him 
from plunging the country further in 
debt, from committing an act which, if 
honesty ruled in the management of our 
national affairs, would result in his im- 
peachment, from binding the tax-paying, 
interest-paying toilers of our country yet 
more firmly to the wheels of capitalism's 
juggernaut. This interest leech which 
cries givel give! yet is never satiated; 
most cruel of all forms of exaction, more 
inhuman even than rent, profits or divi- 
dends, from whose clutches the payer 
must struggle to extricate himself, the 
struggle generally continuing until the 
unfortunate victim is laid away beneath 
the daisies. 

The demands of interest continue 
whether in sickness or in health, in pros- 

Serity or adversity, night and day, week- 
ay and holiday, never ceasing. Interest 
has claimed its victims by the million. 
Thiuk of these men who should protect 
the honor and good name of our country, 
renowned for its skill in production, the 
granary of the world, think of these 
pirates forcing the United States to as- 
sume before the nations of the world the 
position of a borrower, a mendicant, while 
five hundred millions of dollars lie idle 
in the treasury. 

A dispatch from the Black Hills of Da- 
kota mentions that the mine owners there 
have determined to reduce the wages of 
the miners, the men believing the deter- 
mination to be an unjust one, decided to 
resist, thereupon the merchants began 
denouncing the men for not accepting 
the reduction. Look at this a moment. 
Here are a number of wealth-produc- 
ers extracting from the national resources 
metals which, when they arrive at 
the surface of the ground, are taken pos- 
session of by the agent of a lot o^ (in this 
case) Englishmen, who have a paper title 
to a part of the United States. These En- 
glishmen retain the greatest portion of 
the value of this product, finally becom- 
ing wealthy by so doing, returning to the 
men who produced it just enough to live 
upon, enough to keep them in condition 
to continue able to work. Now, they, the 



idlers, propose the workers shall do with 
less, in order chat they may take more of 
the product from the toiler; the workers 
say no. Then this other set of fellows 
who have also been getting rich from 
the results of the workers* toil, put in 
their say, and as usual in most cases of 
this kind, when there is a dispute be- 
tween the capitalist and the laborer, 
he, the merchant so-called, takes the 
side of the capitalist as against the la- 
borer, in order that there may be no break 
in the steady flow of his profits from the 
direction of these mudsills. This class 
have even been known to have taken a 
rifle under the leadership of a sheriff to 
force the toilers back into their pits and 
trenches to dig upon the terms of the 
plundering capitalist, as was done in two 
instances in our own state. There are 
noble exceptions, however. Some have 
exhausted their own resources in sus- 
taining the workman. 

When the men in the Black Hills un- 
derstand their situation clearly; that is, 
that they are being ground to pulp be- 
tween the upper millstone of capitalism 
and the nether millstone of want, they 
will vote the Populist ticket, placing the 
ownership of the railroads permanently 
in the hands of the government, and then 
start co-operative mines and stores, with- 
out the -burden of discrimination from 
railroad managers. 

Much interest is being taken by work- 
ingmen m the Corbett-Mitchell fight. 
It would be interesting to have the 
amount of money invested by them in 
the result of the coming together of these 
bruisers, placed in parallel columns with 
the amounts they have put into the Pop- 
ulist campaign fund. 

John Burns, the labor representative 
in the British parliament, has accom- 
plished a splendid piece of work in hav- 
ing secured eight hours per day for 20,- 
000 government employes without a re- 
duction in wages. It is said he, with 
others, will soon visit the United States. 

Kerosene oil is to-day being retailed at 
five cents per gallon in Denver, while 
here thirty-five cents, or seven times as 
much, is paid for the same quantity. 
What a funny old thing is the tariff. 

We have just learned of an interesting 
matter, which, if true, and there is not 
very much reason to doubt it, goes to 
show how things are sometimes done. 

In our meat market recently hung two 
very fine lambs, ready for the oven. They 
were to be sent in a day or two by the 
owner, a prominent sheep man, as pres- 
ents, good- will offerings, or something 
of that kind, one to the division superin- 
tendent, the other to the assistant divis- 
ion superintendent. Where the office boy 
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comes in we do not know. Now, we un- 
derstand, this prominent sheep man rides 
over the railroads of the state on a pass. 
So here it is: Superintendents — prom- 
inent sheep man — fat lambs — railroad 
pass. Draw your own inference. 

Now that bonds are to be issued, will 
not the Laramie correspondent reprint 
his formula of perpetual motion for the 
readers of the Magazine. 

Let every employe subscribe for the 
Union Pacipio Magazine. 

Why should not the workin^^uen of 
other states meet together at this time, 
as the workers, regardless of organization 
or affiliation, have done in Nebraska, 
Montana and Colorado. 

Sage Brush. 



Council Blupps, January 25, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

The terrible weather of the past few 
days serves to emphasize the dreadful 
conditions with which the masses are 
surrounded. 

Criminal violations of law are bad 
enough, but when the powers of the 
courts are called into requisition to pun- 
ish the theft of a few pounds of coal, 
taken in necessity to keep the ^Mly 
from freezing, we are in danger of Idsing 
that respect for law which is the bul- 
wark of free institutions. Here in our 
twin cities of Omaha and Council Bluffs 
every effort is making on the part of the 
charitably disposed to provide for the 
most pressing necessities of the very 
poor, and a little public work is proj- 
ected to lighten the burden of charity. 
But what a quandary the good people 
are in to find means of approaching 
those poor who will not yet ask for char- 
ity or make their wants known ! A few 
more years, however, and that difficulty 
will have been minimized, and the ma- 
jority of the toilers will accept charity 
readily enough whenever it is offered. 
The very charitable people who are run- 
ning the Eescue Hall in Omaha are 
using the accumulation of needy men 
there to break down wages in the only 
regular winter work of importance, the 
ice cutting, the reverend gentlemen in 
charge offering to furnish men for fifty 
to seventy-five cents per day at that 
work. 

A notable feature of the public work 
undertaken here to relieve the unem- 
ployed has been the resolution to adopt 
the plan so strenuously advocated by 
the Knights of Labor, leaving out the 
contractor and letting the wages of labor 
go entirely to the laborer. I suppose, 
however, that as soon as the present stress 
has subsided there will be a return to the 
old plan of fattening contractors at the 



expense partly of the taxes, but principal- 
ly of the wages, of the toiler. 

If we had a system of public works 
which would pay all the wages to the men 
who earned them and would furnish work 
to the idle when these results of public 
mismanagement paralyzed industry, it is 
evident enough that much suffering might 
be avoided, but it is gf little use to say 
^4f." The way to remedy the difficulty 
is to let the people govern themselves in- 
stead of creating classes to which the 
public service is farmed out and by which 
the government is managed from the 
highest to the lowest places. 

We seem just now to be in a very mys- 
terious predicament in the matter of gov- 
ernment finances. We don't seem really 
to know whether the secretary of the 
treasury can force us to borrow money 
to relieve the plethora in Wall street or 
whether we can force him to coin the 
bullion he has already bought into money 
to run the government with. 

Hadn't we better decide this question 
of whose government this is, pretty soon? 

It is my opinion that we had better 
make our own government a success be- 
fore we annex the Hawaiian or any other 
islands, for it is very doubtful if the coon 
queen of the Kanakas is not preferable 
as a ruler to the usurer's oligarchy which 
seems to dictate the policy of our govern- 
ment, whether Harrison or Cleveland are 
nominally at the head of it. If General 
Master Workman Sovereign can establish 
the fact that the people are in control when 
they choose to put forth their power he 
will have accomplished much, but his ac- 
tion will not be in vain if it fails of its di- 
rect object, but at the same time demon- 
strates the immediate necessity for a rev- 
olution. Matters in railroad circles are 
very slow at the Union Pacific transfer, 
very little being done at this season in 
any year. The platform freight handler's 
force has been reduced one gang. The 
unorganized whose salaries were reduced 
last fall are not yet entirely hopeless of a 
restoration of pay. I have no doubt that 
they will get it, when they are in a post- 
tion to enforce a demand. Nemo. 



Denver, January 29, 1894. 
Editor Magazine : 

Quite a number of events have hap- 
pened here this month to break the usual 
monotony of the regular routine of affairs. 

On January 7, engine 395, which had 
just been overhauled somewhere down 
on the Nebraska division, was fired up 
for service on this division, and the 
round-house foreman, Eli Puncheon, and 
George Oliver, a machinist, had just set 
the pop. Puncheon had just jumped 
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down from the engine, and Oliver was 
standing yet on the running board, when 
the dome cap blew off, giving way just 
inside the studs. Oliver was struck by 
some flying pieces in the face, tearing it 
badly and breaking the jaw bone in two 
places, besides some scalds. The wonder 
is how he escaped death. However, while 
a great sufferer, he is improving, and we 
hope to see hinx around as usual soon. 
Oliver is one of those kind of men that 
is generally liked by all. An examination 
of the dome cap developed the fact that 
there was an old crack running around 
it, and would point to carelessness in ex- 
amination of it by those who had charge 
of the repairs. Perhaps it is a product 
of the one the North Platte correspond- 
ent referred to last month. 

On the 1st a new foreman was installed 
in the paint shop. His name is St. Peter, 
and he proved quite an innovation in this 
locality. It has been a long time since 
anything of his kind has developed here. 
He undoubtedly has had little experience, 
or if any, where things were run different 
than on the Union Pacific. 

During the month, however, he has 
been learning a great deal, and it is to be 
hoped now that he will profit by the ex- 
perience. The days of abusing men are 
gone by. Such may still linger around 
some obscure Kansas town, but it has 
been done away with on the Union Pa- 
cific system. A repetition of the past 
month would cast a serious reflection on 
the local management. However, the in- 
dications at this writing are that it will 
not be true. 

To-day, the press reports that the re- 
ceivers had secured an order from the 
courts for a further reduction in wages, 
has caused considerable uneasiness. The 
prospects that the points at issue will be 
met in the United States court here, by 
the organizations, and thus that the jus- 
tice of the order of the Nebraska judge 
be tested, is placing a new phase on the 
matter. As yet, little is known of the 
extent of the order, or how sweepingly it 
effects the employes. Newspaper reports 
are hardly good mediums on which to 
base judgment. 

There is seen considerably increased 
interest in organization. It is such times 
that the helplessness of the individual is 
realized. Organization is a good weapon 
to have ready for use at a moment's no- 
tice, and there are many ways for it to 
show its power besides striking. In fact, 
the days of striking are about over. 

X.X.X. 

Laramie, Wyo., January 24, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 
Everything here is moving along 



smoothly at present between the men and 
those in authority. In fact, I believe we 
have less cause for complaint in this 
direction than some district terminals on 
the system, as appears to be the case if 
the correspondence of last issue would be 
used as a criterion. 

The changing of motive power to where 
it beloBged, on Denver and Gulf, has 
apparently made more repairs necessary, 
as the engines to be sent back had to have 
considerable repairs to get them in good 
condition, and it appears that many that 
were returned had to have still more work 
done on them. This has made the round 
house work more of a task and retarded 
the progress on engines in shops for gen- 
eral repairs. In addition to this the cold 
weather we are having again shows the 
necessity of more and better round-house 
accommodations. 

The continual waste going on every 
winter, which means a longer time than 
in a more southern climate, caused by a 
waste of fuel, extra help to watch engines 
in severe weather when standing out, 
bursted air, steam and water pipes, and 
numerous other causes of injury to en- 
gines, would, I believe, pay for a new 
round house with all the modern improve- 
ments in a very few years. Still, we con- 
gratulate ourselves when we learn that 
there are other places that fare worse than 
Laramie in this respect. 

The A. R. U. had quite a large meeting 
a short time ago, the object of which was 
to get employes to sign a petition to Judge 
Dundy, praying for the maintenance of 
former schedules. 

It was rumored to-day that the men in 
the transportation department had receiv- 
ed notice that a new schedule would be 
asked for by the receivers. I was not 
able to learn anything more definite, 
therefore cannot verify the statement. 

I am glad to see the stand our General 
Master Workman Sovereign is taking on 
the bond question, and to see that Gover- 
nor Waite of Colorado heeds not the hire- 
ling press of Denver, that Senator Pease 
of Colorado has made a record for him- 
self by way of roasting Denver newspa- 
pers and politicians for their nefarious 
schemes during the special session. 

It is a good indication when you can 
note that such papers no longer reflect 
the opinions of the common people. If it 
were not for the current news of the day 
their circulation would be much more lim- 
ited. True men will care more for what 
they say, than for what the Denver papers 
say about them, and none but the com- 
mon people, who are in the majority, are 
to blame for not having enough of them 
in the present legislature to do their bid- 
ding. 
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Considerable complaint is being made 
here against the company's doctor. The 
complaint is of the same nature that was 
made a few years ago against a Cheyenne 
doctor employed by the company, who 
cured everything with some little pills, 
and on one occasion gave the patient the 
whole box. When he reached home he 
was surprised to find it empty, and be- 
lieving it would require too much faith 
to effect a cure by swallowing pill boxes, 
he went to another physician and paid 
again for his treatment, after being as- 
sessed forty cents a month. 

Our Laramie doctor does not treat pa- 
tients with pasteboard, but you get a 
certain kind of liniuieut lor every malady. 
For some cases this liniment is a splendid 
remedy, but for some for whom it is be- 
ing used, it is but very little better than 
pasteboard pill boxes. 

If the medicine cannot be furnished, 
as it is often claimed by some, for the 
amount the company pays for it, then we 
should know it. The assessment of forty 
cents a month entitles all to the best of 
treatment. The objections druggists 
have, if I am correctly informed, is that 
the prescriptions are so small that it does 
not pay to bother with them, and that 
they have to be so often refilled. Since 
the patient is required to have so much 
*'faith" in some of the company's physi- 
cians, why not adopt the faith cure entire 
and economize by saving the cost of the 
medicine. There are plenty of doctors 
of this school of practice out of a job, and 
many of them have no union cards, hence 
could be hired cheap. LiXXXII. 



North Platte, Neb., January 22, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

I see Friend McGinty, of deep sea fame, came 
up smilinfT last month in his brand new suit of 
clothes. His cominir was very timely indeed. 
The parties that he hit claimed (throucrh one of 
our local sheets called a newspaper) they took 
no notice of such stuff as was published in the 
Magazixb. 

Well, the New Year was ushered in with house 
cleaning, around the Lincoln county court house, 
"Pubs" going out and "Pops" going in. It 
seems almost impossible that as big a change 
could have taken place in three short years. 

This month seems to be a lively one for social 
events. The A. O. H. gave their second annual 
entertainment on January 16, at Lloyd^s opera 
house, which was a complete success. It was 
opened with an euldress by our fellow-townsman, 
T. Fulton Gkmtt, who proceeded to show up the 
aims and objects of the order, which he did in a 
masterly manner for one not a member of the 
order. Next in line was the second annual 
masque ball given by Pahaska Tribe of Bed Men 
on the evening of January 19, which was a grand 
success both socially and financially, the opera 



house being packed from floor to attic. 

Some time ago our local coal-dealers formed a 
four-cornered ring. Customers, must have spot 
cash or no coal. IThej said confidence was very 
shaky, and until the silver purchase clause of the 
Sherman act was repealed they would give no 
more credit. Well, the silver act is repealed, and 
as I supposed confidence was on par with cash 
once more, I proceeded to the coal yard the 
other day to order some coal. I gave the pro- 
prietor my order for a load of coal and asked him 
to send it the following day, which he promised 
to do. As I started to leave hecedled me back 
and said I had not left the cash. "Well," I says, 
"you told me some time "ago that as soon as the 
silver clause was repealed confidence would be 
restored and you would be able to give your cus- 
tomers credit again." He said: "Ikno'^Idid, 
but things are not quite down to a gold basis 
yet, but just as soon as the secretary of the treas- 
ury sells his fifty million dollars of five per cent 
bonds, confidence will be as good as cash." 
Well, Mr. Coal-dealer, we will see if your pre- 
diction comes true or not. 

Work in the shops is very brisk just now, with 
some few men hired indifferent departments- 
one painter, one blacksmith, a few machinists, 
several helpers and laborers. 

It was quite amusing last month to see the two 
straw bosses of the machine shop devising ways 
and means to get two more engines out for 
December than they had contracted for at the 
beginning of the month. It happened about 
like this: Big straw boss to little straw boss — 
"Say, Billy, I reckoned on getting six engines 
out this month, and I think by a little straining 
we can get out eight, ugh?" Says Billy: "Idon*t 
know where the straining is going to come in, 
for this shop floor is so plagued rough that I have 
wore one pair of shoes out this month already, 
and I can^t afford any more this month unless I 
get a little extra time, for you will recollect the 
gang boss that was here before used to let me 
make edl the way from forty to sixty days a 
month, and at that time I used to wear my over- 
alls out a good deal at the rear end. Well, I 
don*t know as it makes much difference whether 
it is shoes or overalls, I will do the best I can to 
get them out." 

Billy starts down the shop and the first thing 
he happened to see was an old fellow named Pat. 
Billy, with a milk-and-water smile, commenced 
whistling for Pat, who paid no attention to the 
whistling, but kept on at his work, and finally, 
not drawing his attention, he goes over to him 
and sajrs : "Say, Pat, didn't you hear me whis- 
tling for you?" "Be jabbers, I heerd someone 
whistling, but I thought it was a dog ye was 
after whistling for, and shure it is no dog I am. 
But faith I have worked at places where dogs 
were treated better than some men are here." 

The other day the boss of the boiler shop 
thought he would try a streak of economy in 
putting boileivmakers doing helpers' work. The 
mechanics refused, on the ground that it was 
wrong in principle, and with justice to the help- 
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ers they were not going to scab on them then. 
The economic boss at this move promptly gave 
them to understand that to question his author- 
ity as to orders was an equivalent to discharge, 
and said they could either do as he ordered or 
quit, which they did on sight, notvdthstanding 
the hard times. 

We will see who will make the next stroke of 
economy, and report next month. Bbuno. 



NoBTH Platte, Neb., January 24, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

I am still staying in North Platte. I told you 
if I did not get my scalp taken you would hear 
from me again, for I am still alive, and looking 
over the city to see what I can find out. I think 
of staying here all summer now, as it agrees with 
my health. 

I am informed that our band will have their 
new uniforms for the Red Men^s ball on February 
19, presented by our noble citizen, Mr. Cody, to 
the citizens of North Plntte. If they had a few 
more like our friend Mr. Cody, I think they 
would have a city to look at, for' he is not one of 
the faint-hearted. Now, boys, when^ou get your 
new suits on be careful not to blow up the town 
too much, as it would be a heavy loss to the in' 
surance companies. But I do hope our friend 
John Bristell will select some of his best music 
for the occasion. 

Now, Mr. Bamum, I do not like to interfere 
with your business in regard to the shop, but I 
must once more, in regard to your foreman. I 
have been informed that one of the oldest men 
in the shop received a message by wire that his 
mother was not exi)ected to live, and he went and 
got permission to lay ofiP. He went and found 
her very sick, and in a few days she departed 
from this world of sin. I was very sorry to hear 
of her death. But a day is set for us all, sooner 
or later. Now my old friend was detained by 
her death a few days, and on his return he came 
to work. I hear that the fox wanted to show 
authority over him and made him report to Mr. 
Bamum before he could start to work again* 
Now, to come out plain on your foreman, Mr 
Bfumum, if the men in that shop had taken him 
tarred aiid feathered him, and sent him adrift, 
they would have done their duty. I am sur- 
prised at you, Mr. Bamum, the gentleman that 
you are, to allow a petty looking man like him 
to rule you. He used to try it hard on the other 
general foremen that were before you, and they 
stopped him right ofiP. You would think, to hear 
him talk, that he was one of the ruling powers 
of the road. I would advise him to withdraw 
some of his stock from the Union Pacific road 
and not carry a big head as he does. 

Mr. Editor, having nothing to do, I take the 
opportunity of looking over the city to see what 
improvements have been made since I was away. 
I find our great gardener has made a change. 
I find him starting at his garden already with a 
fine new plow. Me was hard at work when I 
put my head over his fence with a dark lantern. 
Now, boys, look out for early vegetables. Yours 
truly, McGiNTY. 



Grand Island, Neb., January 28, 1894. 
Editor Magazine : 

Often have I looked of late to see if the Grand 
Island correspondent had anything to say in the 
Magazine, but he has been long silent, and per- 
haps a few short notes may be of interest to 
your readers. I will look backwards for a few 
weeks first and see what is on the roll here. The 
month of December was like October weather 
and so it has kept on up well in January, when 
we had the first touch of winter— a sort of bliz- 
zard with mercury down to twenty degrees be- 
low—but our good weather has come back. All 
things seem to move on in the same old track. 
A few of the old Knights of Labor boys stay to- 
gether, so all is not dead. 

The failure of the Citizens* National bank ha» 
caught quite a number of the boys with their 
little savings in it; and the prospect is that it 
will stay in the hands of the thieves, because it- 
was only a steal and no law to reach them. Sev- 
eral poor widows had all their little savin«ra 
deposited there, and these shylocks are now 
living on their hard earnings. But it is blood 
money and a just God will yet reach such men as- 
these. Then the railway boys have been saving- 
to pay on their homes, or to carry them over a 
hard winter or an accident or sickness. And 
these bandits only say it is gone. And yet it is- 
plain that the bank officers had known for 
months that they were going down and had 
hedged to have a fat pile for themselves. 

But the storm through the land is gathering. 
The low mutterings that are heard will grow 
louder and louder. Those who live on the blood 
of labor must feel it sooner or later for it will 
come. Remember the burning of the bastile in 
France. 

DOur old master mechanic B. C. Howard went 
last fall to California for his health and for 
awhile news came that he was improving, but 
now it is reported that he is confined to hia 
bed, much worse than at any time before. £d 
Smith is in his place. 

When the new depot was built a steam heater 
was put in the basement, and this required the 
coal to be wheeled and put in the basement and 
the ashes carried out by hand, and it did not 
give the satisfaction it should, besides making- 
much extra work. All the other offices and 
rooms were heated by stoves— the oil house, 
carpenter shop, oil room, store room, 8oap> 
room, roadmaster's office, conductor's room, 
telegraph office, dispatcher's office, yardmaster'a 
office, water works office and freight depot. 
There was considerable danger of fire. They 
concluded to put in a steam plant and heat all 
by one fire. 

The freight depot is 80O feet away. A building- 
16x30 feet was put up, a locomotive boiler put in 
and steam pipes in all their buildings and 
rooms. This was put up in December, and on 
January 1 the fire was built. Superintendent of 
Parks E. Corbin is in charge during the day and 
Mr. Reed at night. It is working finely— only 
on mild days some complain of too much heat. 
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There is also a set of air pumps and receiver pat 
in to test the air breaks on cars and clean the 
fines to the boiler. 

At the shops Hank Makely is tumingr ont 
some fine looking cabooses and yamished cars. 

The boys say there are plenty of work in si^^ht. 

Engine 900 is in for a coarse of repairs. 

There was a little wreck in the yard the other 
night, the tender of engine 786 getting Corbett- 
ized. It was sent to Omaha. 

Dell R. is taking a short lay-off. His brother 
Frank is in his place. 

D. S. Beach, boiler washer at the roand hoase 
and an emplo> e of the company for eight years, 
died very suddenly last Saturday night, being 
sick only a few hoars. He was forty-two years 
old. His trouble was said to be Brights disease. 
He leaves a young wife and six children by his 
first wife and two by his present wife. The 
funeral will take place Sunday afternoon. He 
was a member of A. O. U. W., carrying an insur- 
ance of $2,000. He was also a member of the 
fire department of this city. The funeral will 
be largely attended. 

The company has commenced putting up their 
ice. It is shipped in from Gothenburg and is 
very fine. The ice here on the ponds is not very 
good, as the water is too low. Nine cars have 
arrived. 

Sherman Cnshman, of the blacksmith shop, 
was aeen ill very suddenly. Dr. Hoge was called 
and pronounced it neuralgia of the heart. 

Elmer watch your dog or he will go for freight. 

T. Lanktree was about town to-day. 

We advise one of the clerks in the shop office 
to get Chesterfield and read— he may then learn 
a little about being a gentlemen— if his head 
does not get too large. 

Time is called— more next month. X. I. X. 

♦ i ^ ■ ♦ 

C01.0RAD0 KHIOHTS. 

The gallant knights of story 
Who at Ashley lifted lance, 
And those who charged at Aincourt 
O'er a bloody field's expanse. 
Are silent now and voiceless ; 
And the record of their deeds 
Is receding in the distant past. 
Like the neighing of their steeds. 

They are silent now and voiceless ; 

Ah, in silence let them lie. 

For grander knights have risen 

Neath our mountain-bordered sky; 

These have stormed old Castle Prejudice 

Spite its caitiff tenant's frown ; 

They have razeed its beetling battlements 

And have pulled its turrets down. 

And all the soft-cheeked prisoners 

That long had lavished there ; 

They led from out those gloomy halls 

To the sunlight fresh and fair. 

And the brimming eyes of the rescued 

Scanned the beauty of peaks and plains, 

With a look that none will understand 



Save those who have groaned in chains. 

And edl the dark retainers 

Who to hold their prisoners toiled, 

Fell back in wild disorder. 

By freedom's champion foiled ; 

Then they saw their lofty castle 

In reeling ruins fall. 

While the plumes of the gallant victors 

Waived triumphant over all. 

O gallant knights ! O noble knights ! 
Knights of a better day I 
With your weapons of truth and justice 
You have broken a tyrant's sway. 
You have earned the deep devotion 
Of the prisoned ones you freed. 
And their love, their praise and honor 
Are yours to the fullest meed. 

You won the battle for a class 

Whose helpless, shackled hands 

Could yield no force to sever 

Their thralldom's cruel bands. 

We grant yon this : The truest knight 

That ever lays lance in rest. 

Is he who takes up the quarrel 

Of the helpless, the weak, the oppressed. 

Emma Ghent Cubtis. 
Canon City, Colo. 

» ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

THE COBTDlJCTOR^ti STORY. 



*'When a man has been railroadin' twenty long 
years. 
He gits kinder hardened an' tough. 
An' scenes of afflction don't trouble him much, 

'Cause his natur' is coarse like an' tough. 
But a scene that took place on my train one cold 
night 
Would a'melted the heart of stone. 
An' among the adventures which I have been 
through 
That night jist stands out all alone. 

" 'Twas a bitter cold night, an' the train was jam 
full. 

Every berth in the sleeper was taken ; 
The people had jist turned in for the night. 

An' the train for New York was a-makin'. 
When, jist as the people to snore had begun, 

An' I with a satisfied sigh 
Had sat down in a chair for a short rest, I heard 

The sound of a young baby's cry. 

**It was one o' those loud aggravatin' like yeUs, 
O' the pattern that makes you jist itch 

For a gun or an axe an' excites up your mind 
With wild thoughts o' murder an' sich. 

It went through that car, and I needn't remark 
That the snorin' stopped right there an' then, 

An' that sleeper was filled with a bilin' hot 
crowd 

O' mad women and wild, swearin' men. 

**The curtains just then that concealed berth 16 

Were opened an' out come a man, 
As fine a young feller as ever I seen. 

But his face was all white like an' wan. 
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He carried the kid that was rasin* the row, 
An' commenced walkin' down through the isle 

A-tryin* to stop its loud schreechin*— but pshaw I 
It seemed to get wnss every mile. 

**An idea seemed to strike one old feller jist then, 

And he said to the pale-faced young man, 
*It seems to me, stranger, that kid could be 
stilled 

By a simple an' feasible plan. 
The noise that it's makin' betray what it needs— 

The child wants its mother, that's plain : 
An' why don't you cedl her? Ten chances to one 

She's sleepin' somewhere on the train.' 

"A look then came over that young fother's face, 

A look full of anguish an' pain, 
A look that will haunt me as long as I live. 

As long as I work on a train; 
An' he answered that man, in a hoarse stifled 
voice 
That sounded as though from afar: 
*Her mother is sleeping on board of this train 
In a box in the baggage car.* " 

—Maurice E. MoLoughUn in New York HercUd. 

♦ ■ ^ « ♦ 

DKAFXKSS CA^fBTOT BE CVAKD 



Bj local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu* 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucuous lining of the 
Eustachian tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be taken 
out and this tube restored to its normal condi- 
tion, hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucu- 
ous surfaces. 

We will give one hundred dollars for any case 
of deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. Send for circu- 
lars; free. 

F. J. CHENNEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
I^-Sold by Druggists, 75c. 



The We^tePn paintep 



A technical monthly, devoted 
to painting in all its branches. 
Should be in the hands of 
every practical painter. 



Charles E. Webb, Editor 
32 Market Street, Chicago, 111. 



Subscription $1 per year. Sample copies free. 



Rrorid'sFairHighesf Awards 

Medal and Diploma ** ' "■ " 

on our INCUBATOR and 
BROODbR Combined. 

Old Reliable" kf2?.S 

If jou are ioteTeateid Id Poultry, It willi 
pfcjr you to s«nd 4 cents In stunpi for our 
7t p&go cat&lo^e, ^ving 7kluabl« points 
<m Poultry Culture. Addrcaa _ 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co* Quincv. M'< 
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CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? For a 

(wer and an honest opinion, write to 
CO., who have had nearly fifty years' 



prompt answer and an honest opinion, write to 
MUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years' 
experience in the natent bosiness. Commanicar- 



tlons strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ol>> 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechou* 
leal and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the fScientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantl y il I ustrated. has by far the 
larf?est circulation of any scientific work in. the 
world. S!3 a year, Samnle copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50 a year. Single 
copies, "21$ cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, m colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling Guilders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO^ NEW YORE, 361 BBOADWAT* 



5 DOLLARS 
^ PER DAY 

20 Easily Made. 

We want many men, women, boys, and girls to 
work for us a few hours daily, right in and around 
their own homes. The business is easy, pleasant, 
strictly honorable, and pays better than any other 
offered agents. Ton have a clear field and no 
competition. Experience and special ability un- 
necessary. No capital required. We equip you 
with everything that you need, treat you well, 
and help you to earn ten times ordinary wages. 
Women do as well as men, and boys and girls 
make good pay. Any one, anywhere, can do the 
work. All succeed who follow onr plain and sim- 
ple directions. Earnest work will surely bring 
you a great deal of money. Everything is new 
and in great demand. Write for our pamphlet 
circular, and reoeive full information. No harm 
done if you conclude not to go on with the 
business. 

Georce Stinson&Co., 

Box 488, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 



Continually pounding in one place is 
what counts; scattered blows produce 
more weariness than anything else. 
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UNION PACIFIC 
JjIPLOYES' JIaGAZINE. 

Vol. IX. MARCH, 1894.^ No. 2 

THE RIGHTS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYES BEFORE THE COURTS. 



The events of the past thirty days in railroad labor cir- 
cles will undoubtedly have an important place in the history 
of the labor movement. The sight of the employes of a 
great railway system voluntarily entering the courts to con- 
test there for their rights that, as a rule, since the beginning 
of history, workingmen have contested for by open resistance, 
by force — the strike — has attracted the attention of the civil- 
ized world. Even the most pronounced enemies of organized 
labor have been compelled to acknowledge that labor has 
rights that they have ever before denied. It was a step away 
from the servile position toward that of manhood and 
equality. 

But to come from the court with full recognition of 
every claim they had contested for is a victory that will 
hardly be appreciated till the future events force forward the 
precedents there established in support of future moves on 
the same lines. To the rank and file of labor there is not the 
excitement in a contest by such methods as there is by the 
antiquated strike, consequently the importance of a success 
is not so quickly impressed upon the mind. Time must make 
up for what the heat and excitement of a strike would have 
caused. 

It was an elevation of labor contests from the arena of 
force to that of reason. Not a contest to see whether the 
stomach could hold out long enough, but one where the 
brain, backing riffht principle, was brought into play. 

In last month's issue we wrote just before the battle. We 
could but refer to the equitable principles upon which the 
employes rested their case. To us, then, they seemed so con- 
clusive, that doubt of success rested only in the timidity that 
is caused by entering strange territory, and the cloud that 
has, in the popular mind, rested over our courts, from which 
so much that is dark has eminated. 

The course pursued was the one we had advocated many 
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times before, the possibilities of good results having been 
pointed out on these pages in the issue of November last. 
It was hardly to be expected then that the men this Magazine 
is so closely allied with would be the first called upon to make 
a practical demonstration of the ideas then advanced, though 
it was eminently fitting that they should be, and highly grati- 
fying that they should be successful. 

The history of the labor movement on the Union Pacific 
for the past ten years has indicated a progressive spirit pre- 
dominating the action of all, and the action of the employes 
as a whole has been a series of progressive examples for 
others to follow. 

The opinion and order of Judges Hallett and Riner, sit- 
ting at Denver for Colorado and Wyoming, which we publish 
on another page, may not indicate to all as much importance 
as is due it. One must be familiar with the opposition labor 
has had to contend against in times past to realize the impor- 
tance. The main struggle has been to establish recognition 
of its claims. It was a long, hard struggle to bring employers 
and their representatives to confer with labor at all. They 
wished to maintain absolute dominion over those to whom 
they paid wages, to treat them as they choosed, pay them as 
they willed. And there was a long struggle before they 
would allow them to quit when they choosed, but as the sup- 
ply was greater than the demand, that was immaterial. The 
supply made them independent of any possible injury from 
men leaving them. Against this united labor has struggled, 
until, under ordinary conditions, agreements covering much 
of such evils they were forced to consider and enter into; to 
maintain which, however, labor must maintain practically a 
standing army. Those rights they maintained had not the 
support society gives to what law and custom have estab- 
lished. 

It was with that fact in view, which is supported by many 
preceding events, that the receivers of the Union Pacific sys- 
tem petitioned the court for an order allowing them to wipe 
out at one stroke all that long years of negotiations between 
corporations and employes' representatives had established, 
entrenching themselves behind the power of the court, to 
prevent the employes using any of the powers they have 
brought into play against similar moves when made by the 
corporations unsupported by the court. 

A judge, who has the reputation of generally doing as 
their solicitor asks, is found to enter the order. Should it 
stand, the employes would be at the mercy of everyone that 
had the slightest authority over them. Principles established 
would amount to naught, combinations to resist would be 
practically powerless. 
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It was with the evident expectation that labor would 
adopt no other method than the one of force, so persisted in 
during past ages, for they embody in their petition for an 
order (and they are so sure of what the order will be that 
they have it printed before the judge signed it) an injunction 
restraining the employes from exercising that power, evi- 
dently satisfied they would be overawed by the majesty of 
the power of the court. 

To come in as men, with the assurance that the sense of 
right gives, was most evidently unexpected. 

The importance, then, of the result, lays in the fact that 
by the decision of the court the contractual rights of men 
combined as well as individually are recognized, and have 
the support of the powers that society in forming govern- 
ments give; that the ground labor has gained in the past can 
be held paramount by that support; that they have a stand- 
ing m court for the presentation and adjudication of their 
claims, as well as have the corporations; that they have no 
cause to tremble at the door of the court or be overawed by 
its majesty; that, as far as labor in interstate commerce 
business in the future is concerned, there seems to be no pos- 
sibility of an occasion arising where the machinery of a strike 
would be of any use or need be called into action. 

There is no question but what the principle involved in 
the decision of Judges Hallett and Riner are going to stand. 
It is on the side of justice, and what public policy demands. 
It separates in a degree the question of wages from that 
greater question of rights of men. It opens new avenues to 
advance. It forces men to bring their contests upon a higher 
plain, and consequently to fit themselves for that higher con- 
test, and it leaves out the wages question altogether to arti- 
ficial conditions, but establishes a sure means of arbitrating 
any differences over them. As far as employes of railroads 
are concerned, it settles the question of the establishment of 
compulsory arbitration. 

The principle established is far greater than any number 
of strikes have been able to gain, though the agitation that 
strikes have caused were a necessary forerunner of such 
gains. It will compel labor to remodel the machinery of 
their organizations to conform to the new lines they will fol- 
low. The fear and distress that resort to strikes involve 
will have been done away with. The necessity of belonging 
to an organization will not carry with it uncertainties of con- 
tinuous labor to any individual. Such fear has propagated 
scabs. There should in the future be fewer of such. 

Who should be made responsible for the intention of the 
Dundy order? It may be well to give this consideration. 
We feel it rests entirely with that breed of octopuses that 
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thrive around New York and Boston. There was close fam- 
ily connection between affairs on the Northern Pacific and 
the Union Pacific, and a wonderful similarity in the line of 
procedure, as far as that eminated from the receivers is con- 
cerned, though the action of the employes of the two systems 
was not parallel; why, may be made a good subject for dis- 
cussion. 

Men who were closely allied with the past practical man- 
agement of the Union Pacific we would not hold responsi- 
ble in face of the facts before us. The trip of Oliver W. 
Mink, of Boston, over the Union Pacific last summer, and 
subsequent events, seems to be indicative of the direction the 
spirit of the move eminated from. 

But however, in face of results so far, railroad employes 
have no cause to be other than pleased. It has made the 
opportunity to open up new lines of action, with far brighter 
prospects of success than any they were following before. 
But none must think there is nothing more to be done, or 
their vigilance should in the least lax. The way has but 
been opened; it must be traveled until the farthest end is 
reached. The benefit lays in its use only. While there is a 
gain, there are additional duties. Such will be true of every 
gain made. 

In the face of the decisions of Judges Hallett and Riner and 
the advice of Judge Caldwell of the circuit court, the receiv- 
ers have persisted in circulating the order of Judge Dundy 
throughout the states where the order had not been entered, 
or had been denied. If the employes had been as busily pre- 
paring for a strike in resistance to the spirit of the Dundy 
order, how the powers of the courts would have been thun- 
dering about their heads! But it has been the employes who 
have been seeking this power, and the mandatory order of 
Judge Riner, on petition of the employes February 26, for 
the receivers to maintain in force, until further order of the 
court, all rules, regulations and schedules in force when the 
receivers were appointed in October, is a reversal of the pro- 
ceedings that have usually been recorded. It will be the 
representatives of the corporations, and not the employes, 
who will be in contempt of court, if there be any. 

The Union Pacific employes as a whole deserve the com- 
mendation of the civilized world for practically demonstrat- 
ing that organized labor is something besides a mob, and 
that the principles it is contending for are justice, not charity, 
and of a nature that deserves consideration on the highest 
plane man has been able to reach. They have been pioneer- 
ing the way; there is not the least excuse for men engaged 
in interstate commerce business to disregard the precedent 
and resort again to old methods. 
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And to refuse now to prepare themselves for the use of 
these new weapons will leave them open to nothing less than 
the charge of criminal carelessness. Leaders of labor who 
will not study such plans of action deserve to be dropped 
into oblivion as unfit for a place of trust. And so must all 
in the ranks of organized labor drop their petty jealousies, 
and pull together for a common purpose, rather than divide 
over who shall have the place of honor. Honor will come to 
all who strive to be honorable. Results is all that anyone 
can honestly wish for, and credit will be given to those who 
do the most to that end by common consent, in spite of all 
attempts to prevent it; and those who do the most will not 
be those who do not try. 



LET US GET UPON A PRACTICAL FOOTING. 



Employes of railroad corporations in the United States 
outnumber the wage-earners in any other one. industry. 
Whatever is favorable or unfavorable to them, consequently, 
has a decided influence in a like direction on the conditions 
surrounding all others. To raise the standard of, approxi- 
mately, one million men who are engaged in railroad service, 
will incidentally raise the standard of all wage-earners. Rail- 
road employes are better situated, taken as a whole, than men 
engaged in any other industry, to carry out organized effort. 
From this view of it, a great responsibility in the movement 
to make the industrial world better, rest on the railroad 
employes of the United States. By acts of congress and 
court decisions they are, practically, quasi public servants. 
Incidentally that is being, and can be made greater, a power- 
ful aid in the practical solution of the labor problem on the 
lines of labor organizations. 

But that this may be done to the best advantage, oh even 
done at all, a serious consideration must be given to the plan 
of operation of our organization, and to the practical ma- 
chinery for carrying out their purposes. We are rising to 
that plane where the striking machinery can be of no use, 
and can be but a cumbersome impediment to progress. Nor 
can a dozen or more organizations be of any use. 

To carry forward and defend labor, standing on an 
equality with capital before the law, which is the position 
labor should pursue now in view of the results of the struggle 
of the Union Pacific employes in the courts the past month, 
they would certainly be degrading themselves to allow a 
question effecting their rights and conditions to be considered 
on any lower level. Labor must defend its material interests 
with a united front, and too, it must be prepared to use intel- 
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ligence as its principle weapon. Unless such a footing is as- 
sumed, it will matter not how much the way is opened for 
advancement, none will be made. 

It ought to be considered as a pure business proposition. 
Men certainly would not expect to get results by each paying 
in an equal amount of money to establish an industry from 
which they expected to get products in return, and then leav- 
ing the money in a safe place, or the machinery which 
it has purchased, without men, capable, in charge to manage 
it. Some plan of operating the business would have to be 
adopted, even if all financially interested took a practical 
hand in it. 

Manv of the methods that • successful corporations have 
adopted have got to be followed in the immediate practical 
work of our labor organizations. It is to be greatly hoped 
that a time will come when this labor question in its practical 
phases can be eliminated from the affairs of society, but this 
generation at least is not going to be able to do it or see it 
done. There are, consequently, the every-day practical fea- 
tures of it t)iat have got to be considered now. There is no 
way to escape from it. It is the **bread and butter" question. 
We ought to, then, do so in the best possible manner. We 
certainly are not at present prepared to carry on the practi- 
cal management of our affairs. 

There are two principal features of this social-labor prob- 
lem that must be considered. The most immediate, though 
by no means the most important, is the every-day part that 
deals with the question in its business or financial sense; that 
must meet the question of the practical relations between 
employer and employe. Just such as the organized Union 
Pacific employes have been dealing with before the United 
States circuit court the past month, of which there is going 
to be fnore of the same kind done in the near future. 

Then there is that greater, that which deals with the 
reasoning powers of man, that makes him capable to advance, 
and to open the way to advance, the equal growth of which 
only makes him in reality the equal of other men. By it 
alone labor is to rise to its fullest dignity. It is a social force. 
It is not directed against any particular class, but exercises its 
force by application to all, by its general influence. The 
growth of this alone, marks the progress of society. That is 
the greater work of labor organizations, but it is ever an im- 
measurable quantity. 

Debates on social questions, or any of the sciences which 
spreads knowledge, is practical work done in this latter 
feature. The fraternity that our brotherhoods of labor are 
supposed to propagate is also such work. It breaks down 
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personal animosities that arise from any cause) and makes 
the individual broader. 

The question is, can all this be practically carried on 
through one organization? We believe it could be, but prac- 
tical attempts have not proved successful. There is a per- 
sonal equation to be considered. There is a disposition 
among men to choose their own associations; there is not that 
similarity among mankind to cause all to like the same 
environments. One man could enjoy a purely scientific lec- 
ture on some particular branch of the sciences; others in other 
lines, while others yet would be pleased at none of this. The 
practical workings, then, of our labor organizations demon- 
strates that men will maintain their membership in their 
labor organizations for the defense or business feature of it, 
and will in no way care for the educational or the social fea- 
ture of it.' They will find their wants in that line in other 
directions. And while such is not a pleasant consideration, 
it is a fact, nevertheless, and one that must be taken into 
consideration in the planning and operation of the social 
force of labor. There are plenty of men who will read a 
work on sociology that would be totally disinteresting to an- 
other; therefpre, a formula cannot be made that all can be 
brought to conform to — no guage can be made to fit all. 
Everything that is tending to set men thinking is a force ot) 
the educative side of the labor question. Men are becoming 
advanced advocates in social reform who know nothing of 
the practical features of the relations between employer and 
employe, between master and servant. And the fact that 
many of them are so advanced, rests on the fact that they 
have not been hampered by dealing with the every-day prac- 
tical feature of the social problem. They have brain force 
sufficient to realize what are causes and what are effects, and 
in seeing them, seek relief and remedies. 

All who have been forced into the lead in dealing with 
the practical labor question, should consider all these features 
and their bearing on the practical results wanted in the 
future. 

We have about come to the conclusion that the two fea- 
tures referred to above cannot be practically dealt with by 
one management; that the every-day practical feature can be, 
as in a measure the personal equation, the influence of per- 
sonal and class animosities that handicap the movement as 
at present carried on, cannot be brought into a pure business 
feature as well as when the social is combined with it. 

There has got to be a greater unity of labor if the every- 
day practical features are to be cared for with any degree of 
certainty. And if these every-day features are not cared for, 
man will soon lose his foothold on which he can gain intel- 
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lectual powers and advancement. Consequently, this every- 
day feature is very important. It is the first question for con- 
sideration, just as the feeding of a child is to be considered 
before its education is. 

How can this be done the best, and at the same time in 
no way hamper the full use of man's powers to advance 
socially and intellectually? This is a practical question that 
demands immediate attention. 

Considered from the standpoint of labor as conditioned 
in railroad service, considering the forms already in the field, 
we would suggest the proposition for the consideration of all, 
as follows: Let the organizations already in the field stand, if 
their membership choose, carrying on their fraternal, insur- 
ance and educational features; all practical factors in the 
question of life. 

Let the practical every-day feature that all of these have 
been considering to a greater or less extent be concentrated 
by representatives from each into one, and let this be on each 
system of railroads. This could be incorporative under act 
of congress of June, 1886, so that it would have a permanent 
footing. Each of the many organizations could be members 
of such corporation, whose business would be to- deal with the 
every-day labor affairs of the employes of a railway system. 
The board of directors would be the general grievance, ad- 
justment or executive committee, from which the practical 
management of daily affairs would eminate. There would be 
in fact the creation of no new organization with all its ma- 
chinery for dealing with questions, nor would it be creating 
any new salaried offices to be supported. It would interfere 
in no way with any fraternal or social work of any existing 
organization no more than now membership in 4:he Masons, 
Odd Fellows, or any other purely fraternal organization, inter- 
feres with the duties of membership in labor organizations. 
In fact, present labor organizations would take a special 
feature of such fraternal orders. Means could be provided 
whereby men isolated, or who did not care to belong to any 
special order, could be members of the corporation and reap 
the benefits arising therefrom. The machinery for handling 
such a business arrangement could be simple, and so that 
none of the dangers arising in political forces of a similar 
nature could arise. The initiative and referendum in p.11 its 
laws and offices could be instituted. It would concentrate 
into the management of practical affairs, the very brightest 
intellects among men, and it would in no way retard the gen- 
eral intellectual advancement of mankind. 

However, whatever the objections may be to such a plan, 
or any plan, something must be done to concentrate the labor 
forces on railroads for dealing with the practical daily features 
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that confront them, and it cannot be expected to be done on 
the town-meeting plan. A mass meeting is a poor place to 
expect to get practical executive results. A mob is a poor 
force against drilled men who understand their business.. 
Whatever is done it must be with the view of closeness of 
operation, and nothing on a plan that is loose and unwieldy. 

The corporations have the brightest brains obtainable 
looking after their practical interests. Labor must do like- 
wise. It will command respect in proportion as it does; it 
will gain •the dignity that is due it in proportion as it com- 
mands it. The practical labor question on railroads in the 
future is not going to have the machinery of the strike as a 
backing feature to it. It will be fought out in the forums 
established by the people for the settlement of other difficul- 
ties that arise between men. 

We have now taken a long step in forcing the question 
out of the stigma of being one between master and servant, 
to one between man and man. Let us show ourselves capa- 
ble of maintaining such a position by going at it in as manly 
a way as the dignity of the position demands, and as we 
would expect those to whom we would give respect to do. 



A WORD REGARDING THE WORK OF OUR COUNSEL. 



Success of the employes in the late legal contest was 
largely due to the careful, earnest work of the attorneys 
engaged by the employes. No lawyers in the United Statefe 
-could have been an improvement. There is a large amount 
of buncombe surrounding the employment of famous advo- 
cates. While doing no better service, they succeed on their 
reputation in getting big fees. Great orators may be good to 
influence a jury of twelve men, but a judge wanting to know 
the merits of a case wants information laid plainly before 
him. In the present case the one best posted on the condi- 
tions surrounding workmen, who has made a study of the 
economic conditions effecting them, is the most capable one 
to present the case. And T. Fulton Gantt, of North Platte, 
was just such a man. While a practicing lawyer for years, he 
has worked in a shop and on the road, and has been a member 
of labor organizations and served on their committees in the 
adjustment of difficulties. There is not much difference 
between laying a case before a court than before an employer. 

Judge John H. Croxton, of Denver, is a lawyer of the old 
school, and has for years iDeen a prominent advocate in the 
social-labor-political reform movement, and he threw the 
whole weight of his experience as lawyer in the application 
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of his profession into the movement for the rights of men, 
in which he has voluntarily been agitating for years. 

George L. Hodges, who was called into the struggle on 
recommendation of Judge Croxton, was totally unknown to 
any of the representatives of the employes, but from the 
moment he took hold he inspired all with confidence in him, 
and this did not lessen by longer and closer acquaintance. 
On him fell much of the hard work in the preparation of the 
answer and petitions, and while they had to be prepared on 
the spur of the moment, which is rarely the case in %o impor- 
tant a legal proceeding, their thoroughness is commented on 
by all who are judges of such matters. 

We have no hesitancy in saying that a better combina- 
tion of' support could not have been secured if the country 
had been scoured. 

New legal precedents have been established as the result 
of this move, and while the men interested and engaged 
therein may be forgotten in the years to come, the principle 
established in this case will be referred to as long as our 
present system of jurisprudence stands. It is one effecting 
the masses; it is one that places them on higher ground. And 
it is particularly gratifying to all who know the history of Mr. 
Gantt's stand with and for the toilers in the past, when it was 
decidedly unpopular, and when men in his profession gener- 
ally scorned the idea of mingling with workingmen, to know 
that finally he could be with the lead and in the practice of 
his profession when such precedents were established. It is 
not going to be so unpopular to take the labor side in the 
future. ; 

We have nothing derogatory to say of opposing counsel. ' 
Mr. Thurston was working for his employers. Yet it would 
seem if he had been studying the signs of the times, the 
changes of thought that are taking place, he would have real- 
ized it was all having its effect even on the courts, who are 
forced to recognize what custom and time proves beneficial 
and good, and consequently would have counselled a differ- 
ent line of action. The plutocratic minds around Boston 
may have advised it, still western progressiveness ought to 
have overcome it. To have allowed to be passed as recog- 
nized law of the land the principles involved in the Dundy 
order, would have been setting the world back many genera- 
tions. It would leave the employe of a railroad corporation 
as helpless to keep off tyranny as a mule that is used in the 
construction of the road-bed. The defense of labor organi- 
zations would amount to nothing. The individual could quit, 
but not always, as he might choose, and it could be but to 
accept similar conditions under someone else. There was 
much at stake in this contest. It is not to be estimated in 
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dollars and cents. A reduction in wages can be regained, if 
men can remain on a footing from which they can act, when 
the conditions are right, but when the right to that foothold 
are taken away along with a reduction, the prospects to 
regain it are rather gloomy. It is the right of organization, 
the contractual rights of employes of a corporation united 
and recognition through representatives, the justice of their 
having something to say regarding the conditions surround- 
ing their employment, and the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the same, which has received recognition by the courts, 
and stands with the force of law that has been established by 
this contest. The principle will be applied in a hundred 
ways in the industrial struggles of the future. Union Pacific 
men can well be proud of being pioneers in this, and their 
counsel for having had a hand in the work. The immediate 
results may not be realized by all, and its full benefit may not 
come to all at once, but time will bring it. It has opened a 
way whereby the agony and distress and expense of strikes 
can be avoided ; it can leave no stings behind, to be settled 
by revengeful efforts in the future on either side. There can 
be no excuse for personal feelings between representatives of 
corporations on the one side, and the employes on the other, 
after such a contest. But rather ought to encourage the 
propagation of that spirit of co-operation so necessary to the 
success of any industry. In such contests there can be no 
accusations stand that one side has taken undue advantage 
of the other. It is the establishment of practical arbitration 
without the introduction of any new and complicated machin- 
ery into our social relations. The honest railroad manager 
will regard this with as rnuch favor as any, but the one who 
tries to cover up poor business managing abilities by tyranny 
over his workmen, will be otherwise. He will foresee the 
days of his usefulness are numbered. 



It is strange how prejudice in the minds of many men 
will prevent them taking advantage of an opportunity to gain 
ground justly theirs. Prejudice against a class will prevent 
them accepting any benefit that might come through that 
class. With such there is either a dishonest heart or they 
are totally incapable of knowing the spirit of the golden rule, 
of equity. There is nothing so bad that there is not some- 
thing good in it. There is nothing so bad that the good in it 
should not be made use of when the opportunity arises. Nor 
is humanity so wise as to be sure judges as to what is good or 
bad. The stone the builders rejected may be found later the 
proper one for the corner. The best test is experience. The 
surest way to progress is to make an attempt to move. 
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CONDEMNING JUDGES. Cox's jurisdiction-adopted the same 

methods that were on the Georgia rail- 

The Ricks, Jenkins and Dundy decis- road in Judge Speer's court, and the men 
ions and orders have given cause for on the Union Pacific in the courts of 
many to give vent to expressions of con- Judges Hallett and Riner. 
tempt, and a great many are condemning I believe Judges Ricks, Taft, Jen- 
these men in words that the vocabulary kins, and even Judge Dundy, would have 
of the English language is hardly suffi- rendered different decisions or modified 
cient to meet. their orders. 

But since the Union Pacific employes Judges are selected to enforce laws, 
have been granted a hearing in Colo- not to criticise them. Whenever there 
rado, Wyoming and other courts, I am are bad laws enacted the common people 
inclined to believe a great injustice has usually never find it out until they are 
been done the courts in the past. If the enforced. The Brotherhood of Locomo- 
courts are venal or unjust to the com- tive Engineers were the first to learn 
mon people, we alone are to blame. If that the interstate commerce laws as 
the charges made agamst the judges be amended by Senator Cullum, and en- 
true, we should know it. And the only dorsed by their organization, were bad. 
way to find out if this be true is to give Because, as the Knights of Labor com- 
the juages an opportunity to put them- mittee of which Ralph Beaumont was 
selves on record. The way to do this is chairman said, when they asked Grover 
not to wait until we are brought into Cleveland to veto the Cullum bill, it 
the courts by peace officers for contempt, was a conspiracy law against organized 
but to volunteer to take our cases before labor. The Union Pacific employes 
them and ask that our rights as citizens have established a precedent by which 
be maintained this same law may now be used against 

As a rule I believe judges are as hon- an organized conspiracy of corporation 
est as any other class of people. In all officials. 

stages of society we find exceptions, and Judge Ricks in the Clover Leaf de- 
I believe among the honorable judges of cision gave the employes thirty days to 
this country Judge Cox of Washington, prepare an answer to the new schedule, 
D. C, is an exception. I have nothing which they failed to prepare. Judge 
personal to say against this man. I Jenkins for the Northern Pacific receiv- 
know nothing of his character except as ers issued an order simular to that issued 
I gather it from the press reports. If by Judge Dundy. The order of Judge 
these can be relied on, I am afraid to Jenkins was less sweeping than that of 
believe he is entirely honest, for fear the Nebraska judge. Northern Pacific 
that I might underestimate him intel- employes were not deprived of their 
lectually, and overestimate him morally, rules and regulations that gave them 
Judge Cox has immortalized hiiAself the right of appeal to the superintend- 
as rendering the last decision of the kind ent, master mechanic, and from them to 
that will ever be rendered. He is the the higher officials. They were simply 
last of his race; no more can be born given a new schedule reducing their 
that would deny men their rights as free wages; they still have the right to go 
American citizens simply because "they before the higher officials when times 
are only laborers," because "they are not get better, and ask for the restoration of 
owners of mines" or railroads. Because, their former rates of wages, 
as this judge claims, "we have not even The Northern Pacific men, instead of 
shown that we pay taxes with which going into the courts as they were ad- 
bonds are to be redeemed." vised for the puiporse of showing the 
Half the railway employes on the injustice of a reduction, kept right on 
various systems and within the jurisdic- meeting along the line to discuss the 
ion of the judges— excepting Judge necessity of a strike, and their general 
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oflBoerp came to the rescue to materially I feel that he has done us a great ser- 

assist them. Like many others, instead vice; second only to the receivers. We 

of f?iving the. judge an opportunity to should all feel grateful for the lesson we 

redeem himself in their estimation, they have once more been taught, viz.: If 

added fuel to the flames by condemning employes can be brought into courts as 

the judge. defendents, it necessarily gives them the 

Judge Dundy's order was the most right to get there as claimants. I rejoice 

unfair, because it would have wiped out that they have taught us how to avoid 

of existence all contracts, agreements, the dreadful strike. Because, when men 

rules and regulations for conditions strike, even if they are right, they are 

of employment and conditions of not so sure they will win. Public senti- 

treatment of employes. This would ment is too often opposed to the strike, 

have left the latter at the mercy of tyran- and it is high time we gave public opin- 

nical bosses, who then could discharge ion credit for being correct in this, 

men and reduce wages at their own dis- When men strike the loss of time is of 

cretion, or whenever they wished to add great importance, but the chance of 

another feather to their plumes to gain losing and being black-listed all over the 

favor in the eyes of their superiors. country, and classed as unreliable, adds 

The Union Pacific employes went into more to the vast burden of the average 

the courts to prevent the manufacture striker. 

of "Plumed fosses." Our case is now Compare your contributions to the 

before the "jury," the "general public," defense fund to a long or continued 

and we can almost guess the verdict. strike, and the amount will seem almost 

For those who have not shown a dis- invisible to the naked eye. 

position to be tyrannical, we may have Judges, like other men, are possessed 

cause to establish a safeguard through with similar human traits; in addition 

the same source— the court— so that they hold honorable positions. With 

when their superiors in position should the exception of Judge Cox, I believe 

take it into their heads to issue tyran- they intend to do that which is right 

nical orders, the inferiors in position and just. Their opinions, like those of 

may be excused for not enforcing them others, are arrived at in a like manner— 

for fear that they may be held for con- by thought. 

tempt of court, with which we were Thoughts are motions of the brain, 

threatened in Judge Dundy's order. and it is one of nature's unchangeable 

Even the Nebraska judge, I believe, laws, for motion to follow the line of 

would have modified his now "famous least resistance. It matters not, whether 

order," if he had been allowed to hear it is the motion of the brain, a stone roll- 

the answer of the defendants. If those ing down hill, or a stream flowing through 

who were most directly affected by the a channel. The continued use of the 

proposed new schedules had taken suffi- channel by the stream tends to widen it; 

cient interest in their own affairs, or if this reduces the resistance to the line of 

they had taken the precaution that was motion. It is the same with thought, 

taken in the Colorado courts, I cannot Instead of condemning judges, let us 

believe that Judge Dundy would have continue to aid the common people to 

issued the order as it now stands. build immense dams across this stream 

Before he is condemned he should of thought, this line of motion, and in 

have had a chance to properly place course of time the opinions of judges 

himself on record like Judge Cox. Then will again wear away a channel along 

we could, with justice, say that he too the deepest line, but in another direc- 

has added the last mile stone on that tion. We can materially assist them in 

road. But not knowing the Union cultivating a line of thought and action 

Pacific employes, he no doubt under- that will at least benefit the greater 

estimated their intelligence. number. 
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Some judges may be like some minis- 
ters who buy their sermons already 
printed. I feel sorry for a judge who 
has his opinions stored in his law library 
in a case like the one brought into the 
courts on February 7, 1894, at Denver, 
Colo. Because, such a judge would, as 
usual, follow the easiest path, and give 
us unusual cause to feel sorry that we 
were unable to build a dam of sufficient 
dimensions to change the flow of the 
oceans of thought contained in his im- 
mense library. 

Judge Dundy's order has become 
"famous" becaiise it was intended to 
widen the old channel more than all 
others; because of its sweeping char- 
acter. The future history of Nebraska 
will never be complete without a record 
of this fact. Npr will the history of 
Colorado and Wyoming be complete 
without a record of the cause that led to 
the first decisions of Judges Hallett and 
Riner on February 8, 1894.. 

Future posterity may have cause to 
revere these names, and with fitting cer- 
emony celebrate the anniversary of this 
date. H. Breitenstein. 

Laramie, Wyo. 

♦ « ^ ■ ♦ 

The fire which occurred in our office 
and manufactory yesterday will not delay 
us in any way in filling orders. 

We have already moved into more 
extensive quarters, with seventy-five 
mechanics at their benches. 

All of our departments are running in 
full force. Our supply of fine printed 
matter is temporarily cut off, but this 
does not effect the good qualities of the 
"Old Reliable" in the least. Before this 
is read we will be shipping Incubators 
and Brooders as before. 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder 

Company. 

QuiNCY, February 22, 1894. 



THE BRUTE IN MAN. 



Renegades are always the most bitter 
against their former comrades. 

Half of the world's thinking is but an 
echo of inherited ideas. 



Rev. Myron W. Reed's- morning ser- 
mon, January 28, 1894, was as follows: 

Arid David took the head of the Philistine and 
brought it to Jerusalem, 

Young David was not satisfied to kill 
his enemy. He must chop his head off 
and then take it home with him to ex- 
hibit it. It was a trophy. Young David 
was in about the same frame of mind as 
an old-fashioned Sioux. But age, expe- 
rience and the trial of life mellowed* 
David. The same hand that carried 
home the head of his enemy holding it 
by the hair came in due time to write 
the twenty-third Psalm — "The Lord is 
My Shepherd." 

We are familiar with this evolution of 
the individual. Jacob makes a bad be- 
ginning. His prayer on his way from a 
home he has made miserable is a poor 
prayer. 

It is a kind of bargain that if the Liord 
will do so and so and prosper him in a 
worldly way, keep him safely and make 
him rich, then he will be the Lord's 
friend. But when he is old he has risen 
out and above all that. At last he says: 
"I have waited for thy salvation, O 
Lord." The strength of the old man is 
no longer in flocks and herds. The 
things that are visible are floating away. 
The things that are eternal shine out. 

His first prayer is a poor one. It is a 
boy's prayer. He doed not pray "make 
me a good man," but "make me a rich 
man." Life comes along with its experi- 
ence and he is drawn and driven on God. 
There is no one else in sight. "I have 
waited for thy salvation, O God." All 
is well that ends well. 

Christopher North (Professor Wil- 
son), teacher of moral philosophy in the 
University of Edinburg, amused him- 
self in his undergraduate days by fight- 
ing cabmen and coal-heavers. 

Walter Scott's novels are never peace- 
ful. His thoughts ran on tournament 
and battle and siege. Take the fights 
out of his stories and they fall flat. But 
his last word was to Lockhart, his son- 
in-law: "Be a good man." 
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Bishop Selwym, the missionary hero 
of the English church, was a famous 
stroke in a university crew. As a mis- 
sionary he had a rubber bag in which 
he carried his ecclesiastical uniform. 

When he came to a river he swam it, 
pushing his rubber grip ahead of him, 
and dressed for church on the other 
side. 

Nearly all small boys and some small 
girls are cruel; they do not mean to be^ 
but they are. It is a phase like the 
phase of the moon. They will outgrow 
the delight in tormenting as soon as 
they reflect. 

We move out of one phase into an- 
other gradually. I know a friend very 
fond of shooting, but in the later years 
of his life he hunted without a gun. He 
preferred to see things alive; did not 
think it right to cut shorter a short Hfe; 
was very glad to see me miss a deer, 
although there was nothing but side 
meat in camp. 

There is the Indian-fighting stage of 
life. The boy wishes plenty of action 
and blood in the story. I was raised on 
that kind of a story. The family was 
full of legends. As a child I had some 
cider and some nut cakes and some 
butternuts, and heard a hair-raising 
story of an Indian war and so was dis- 
missed to bed, to be later on carefully 
tucked up by my mother, gentle daugh- 
ter of an Indian fighter. 

This old nature is in the most of us. 
Once in a while there is a child who is 
gentle, humane from the beginning. I 
have seen them, but not often. As a 
rule the baby is a savage. He reaches 
out for all there is in sight. 

I remembered one, who, twenty years 
ago, when he was wheeled about Mil- 
waukee, insisted that he wanted the 
lake. All he wants now is $50 a month 
and a clean card from his school. I 
remember the first time he saw death 
It was a dead rabbit, and he put his 
baby hand on him and said: "I wish he 
would run." 

The two natures are in all or the most 
of us. And they are in perpetual con- 
flict. "A new commandment give I unto 



you, that ye love one another." There is 
the old Adam, older than China, and 
there is Jesus Christ. 

There is no necessity in this evolution 
from > wrath into love. There is no cer- 
tainty that the cruel child will result in 
a benignant old man. David has some- 
thing to do for himself. Fate will not 
altogether help him to write the twenty- 
third Psalm. 

Education has its limitations. I was 
much surprised years ago to find that 
the eminent beast and fiend. Emperor 
Nero, was a finely educated human. He 
was an architect, astronomer, musician 
and very fond of the classics. His last 
words before the eminent coward killed 
himself was a quotation from Virgil, 
"Struck is the ear with the sound of the 
hurrying hoofs of the horses." He was 
probably the banner scoundrel of the 
world. 

I saw in the New Orleans library a 
portrait of Napoleon. It is not like any 
other. He has a lip on him like that of 
a MassasUger snake that I used to meet 
with now and then when binding wheat 
in Wisconsin— a merciless, implacable 
mouth. 

The librarian said that there was a 
death mask of him in the mercantile 
library at St. Louis, and the other day 
we found it. It is the face of the devil, 
pitiless as the Arctic ocean in the cold- 
est day. 

Here, then, is evolution backward. Na- 
poleon started a republican, even a 
democrat. Robespierre at 22 was too soft- 
hearted to consent to be prosecuting 
attorney. It is evident that the personal 
human will comes in. There is no law 
of evolution that will of itself turn a 
savage into St. John. There is no law 
that will lift mankind unwillingly into 
purer manners, better laws, and so ring 
out the old and ring in the new. 

Abraham Lincoln is the product of no 
law. He is no necessity. He is a free 
will, choosing the right and taking his 
chances. 

We cannot trust the law of evolution 
to lift us as dead weight. There is as 
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powerful a law of degeneration and of 
extinction. 

There is no rise or movement except 
where there is a human will behind it, 
and toil and sacrifice. In the unconscious 
world below us life dies that life may 
continue. There is the cross in nature 
An ant, who does not know any better or 
worse, makes a home for her children 
and provisions it, and dies out of the 
way. It would be heroic if she knew 
what she was doing. 

We do or we do not do the same thing. 
We know what we dol 

But what I started out to talk about 
was the fight at Jacksonville and the 
survival of the savage among us. I 
hope I am a civilized man and even an 
enlightened man, but I was not late in 
finding out the result of that fight. In 
the first place I wanted the American to 
win. I confess that is insular and pro- 
vincial and barbaric and one-sided. 
With my mind and my conscience I do 
not believe in any kind of fighting; and 
then there is another side of me that 
goes out where there is a telephone to 
get the earliest returns of this battle. 

One of the gentlest and most amiable 
of our Denver ladies reached her head 
out of a window to ask me how the bat- 
tle had gone. 

Here we are, a mixture of the old and 
the new. And the old is strong. The 
national spirit is strong. 

There is a certain fascination in any 
kind of strength or skill. St. Paul in his 
letters and speeches makes no mention 
of natural scenery. It seems to have 
made no impression on him. And he 
mentions only one work of art. But he 
had an eye for games. He notes running, 
wrestling, fighting. His illustrations 
show the way his eyes were. 

I never see the foot ball eleven march 
in and line up that I do not think of the 
old gladiators: 

"Hail, Caesar! We, about to die, salute 
thee!" 

We like to see or hear of a man who 
goes cleverly through his work. No 
matter what the character of his work 
may be, if he does it perfectly well we 
have a kind of respect for him. He is a 
good workman. If I had to hang a man 
I would have a rope that would not 
break and a knot that would not slip, 
and then give the job over to some sub- 
ordinate. 



Men admire a good job. 

People stand with a certain respect 
about the grave of Jesse James. The 
rough rider is asleep in the corner of his 
mother's front yard. I felt the same as 
I would feel at the grave of Jay Gould 
or at the grave of any other distinguished 
wrecker and robber. 

The only man who comes out of this 
Jacksonville business with no credit and 
all of the discredit, is the governor of 
Florida. He said the fight should not 
take place. He called out the state 
guard, and the fight did take place. St. 
Paul says: "So fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air." 

What so painful all around as the 
kick that misses? 

We do things better in Colorado. Our 
governor said he would call the legisla- 
ture together, and I come home and find 
them here. There is something for them 
to do. They can wipe out our infamous 
attachment and chattel mortgage laws 
and nearly all the people will say amen. 
It is always in season to do a good thing. 
In 1893 there were three people evicted 
in one American city to one in the whole 
of Ireland. There is plenty for a legisla- 
ture to do. 

Since I lived in New Orleans two 
monuments have grown. One is General 
Robert E. Lee, favorite soldier of the 
Confederate armies, gentleman and sol- 
dier. His monument is high in air. One 
has to fall back a square to see the 
bronze image of the great captain from 
whom General Grant was great enough 
not to receive his sword. 

The other monument has carved upon 
it simply the name "Margaret." Marga- 
ret was a woman of the common people, 
who began making money by selling 
food on the levee. She was thrifty and 
finally made a great deal of money and 
gave it away for the comfort of poor 
children — the waifs of the great city, the 
children of neglect. 

In a little park near where my church 
stood, Margaret sits in white marble, 
with her strong, protecting arm thrown 
around a marble child image of one who, 
like De Quincy, called the granite street 
his stony step-mother. The statue of 
Margaret is within reach of your hand, 
level with the people. 

Here are Lee and Margaret. Bis- 
marck and Florence Nightingale. 

Alfred Tennyson sings: "Let the ape 
and tiger die." They die slow. But my 
friend and I, neither of us ethereal or 
sentimental beings, took a longer look at 
Margaret than at Robert E. Lee. 

Love is longer lived than wrath; peace 
is better than war. 
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AMPUTATION BY INCHES. 



Workingmen! Every man who lives 
on rent, profits or interests is on your 
backs. The time has come to speak the 
plain truth about the labor movement. 
The desperate condition of one-half of the 
workingmen of this country should put 
an end to these shilly-shally measures of 
compromise and moderation. To say 
that half a loaf is better than no bread 
is to choose dying by degrees to being 
killed at once. It is better that an inno- 
cent man should be hanged than roasted, 
but it is a crime just the same to have 
him hanged. If a man owes you a dol- 
lar you are not satisfied if he gives you 
ten cents and tells you a few crumbs are 
better than no bread. And those who 
are holding on to the coat-tails of any 
mayor, bishop, senator or capitalist, and 
pleading for miserable driblets and frac- 
tions of justice, are serving the working- 
men in the same way that the little boy 
served his dog when he cut off his tail 
an inch at a time to save the poor dog 
from pain. 

They are as foolish as the child who 
would sooner have a penny to-day than a 
dollar next week. We are not dogs to be 
satisfied with an occasional bone, and 
instead of bowing and scraping to our 
masters for every pitiful fragment of 
restitutional charity, we must demand 
our full and perfect freedom from the 
tyranny of private monoboly and the 
heartless crush of competition. 

Tolstoi says that the position the 
wealthy occupy is that of the old man of 
the sea— riding on the back of the work- 
ingman. The only difference is that a 
^ew of them are very sorry for the poor 
man, and they will do almost everything 
for him, give him advice, and council, 
and free breakfasts, and food enough 
generally to keep him on his legs, but 
they never think for a moment of getting 
off his back. 

Carnegie says that capital is the twin- 
brother of labor. It is to-day as good a 
brother to labor as Cain was to Abel; 
and any man lies who asserts that the 
interests of the capitalist and the work- 



ingman are the same. Their interests 
are opposite; they are enemies; and the 
labor movement is the beginning of the 
second civil war. 

We are in the midst of the last and 
greatest class struggle. The Magna 
Charta liberated the nobility; the Amer- 
ican and the French revolution liber- 
ated the middle class; and we are now 
struggling to free the largest and last 
of all classes — the working men and 
women. Under the wage system 
workingmen are as much a class as 
if they were all negroes. The fact of 
working for wages is a stronger bond 
than nationality, or politics, or creed. 

What business have workingmen to 
fraternize with their oppressors? We 
have the power of numbers on our side, 
and the omnipotence of truth and jus- 
tice. We must come out from among 
the sneaks and robbers, and be separate. 
No one but a fool would ask the devil's 
help to conquer hell. 

We have blamed the "system" long 
enough for the crimes of individual 
capitalists. 

"To excuse the sinner and expose his 
vice, is to excuse the gambler and con- 
demn his dice." 

The "system" that is crushing the 
workingmen upon the rocks of destitu- 
tion is made up of a certain definite 
number of individual capitalists, whose 
names and addresses may be obtained 
from the report of last census. 

A "system" is like a glove, it can do 
nothing without an individual hand in 
it. Sentimental or cowardly people tell 
us that capitahsts are the irresponsible 
products of the "system," and so must 
not be attacked. But murderers are the 
product of the "system" too; why not, 
therefore, take them into the highest 
society and overlook their inevitable 
faults? If we are to pardon individual 
capitalists, then every brutal ravisher 
should be set free. 

It is both absurd and false to talk as 
if the "system" were a huge inanimate 
weight that crushes millionaire and 
workingman alike. Granted that our 
business system is vicious and inhuman. 
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which it certainly is, must it not be the 
worst members of society who will 
naturally rise to the top? The devil 
takes the foremost, not the hindmost. 

Men are divided just now into two 
distinct and opposite classes — the one 
few but rich and powerful, and the other 
numerous but poor. The one class is on 
top and the other underneath, and our 
aim is to shake the small oppressing 
class down to the level ground. 

Therefore, when Churches, or Fabians, 
or Nationalists, or Single Taxers, or 
Christian Socialists, or any other "re- 
formers" appeal for aid to the capitalist 
class, they exhibit ignorance of the real 
nature and object of the labor move- 
ment. Those who prate about "living 
on the enemy" are generally corruption- 
ists, who wish to "spoil the Egyptians" 
only that they may get a share of the 
plunder. No soldier of labor can re- 
ceive help from the enemy without com- 
promising either his principles or his 
manhood. It is time for us to throw 
away our crutches and walk on our legs. 
— Herbert N. Casson in The People. 



MONEY. 



The false position money has been per- 
mitted to assume as a supplier of the 
necessities and luxurious tastes of society 
has begotten the impression that money 
is the chief wealth. But truly consid- 
ered how far this conclusion is from fact! 
Gold and silver bear but mean relation 
to those wants of man upon which life 
depends; intrinsically they are, as an 
application to his temporal necessities, 
less valuable than the simplest weeds by 
the wayside. Can a man eat, or drink, 
or wear gold? But for the fictitious 
value allowed to it, what pleasurable 
impression would it produce upon any of 
the senses more than any shining 
substance? 

The greatest wealth of the nation, or 

any individual, does not lie in temporal 

association or estate to both nations and 

individuals, but consists in those ele- 

\ents by which the necessities of human 

e are most surely satisfied. To the 



wanderer famishing in the desert, the 
greatest treasure would have been food 
and drink; he casts pearls aside with 
disgust, praying they had been dates. 
It must be evident to everyone that the 
temporal wants of men and nations are 
food and raiment, and especially food— de- 
prive them of these, and all other posses- 
sions would be entirely useless. The ca- 
pacity to supply these wants, in spite of 
indigence, is a wealth and power which 
gold and silver possesses not. Real capital 
is labor, and labor brought in contact with 
the earth, in its various capacities, is the 
creator, ai it should be the distributor, 
and the most substantial of all temporal 
wealth.— Boston Investigator. 

# ■ ^ ■ » 

Now that the courts have decided that 
the railway employes cannot strike to 
improve their condition, or prevent a 
reduction of wages, we wonder if they 
will decide to do the only thing that re- 
mains for them to do — vote for govern- 
ment ownership of railroads? The post- 
office employes are not organized as a 
labor union, neither do we hear of any 
injunction by Uncle Sam in the couits to 
prevent a strike. Can't any laborer of 
sense see what is the matter? Put the 
railroads in the hands of the government 
and there will be no necessity for strik- 
ing. The most effective strike is a strike 
at the ballot box. Vote for government 
ownership of railroads, and all the ills of 
railway employes will cease. Vote for 
government money and against a gold 
basis, and no private enterprise will suf- 
fer on account of reduced earnings and 
consequent reduction of the wages of 
employes. We are in thorough sympa- 
thy with labor in general, but we cannot 
have much sympathy for an individual 
laborer who will "whereas" and "reso- 
lute" himself out of a condition, and then 
go to the polls and vote himself into it. 
This is in a measure just what a, large 
part of our laboring people are doing 
For God's sake, wake up, and work in- 
telligently to extricate yourselves from 
this industrial and political slavery. Be 
men. — Tacoma Sun, 
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THE WORKINGMAN'S PRAYER. 



O, Almighty Andrew Philanthropist 
Library Carnegie, who art in America 
when not in Europe spending the money 
of your slaves and serfs, thou art a good 
father to the people of Pittsburg, Home- 
stead and Beaver Falls. We hail thy 
name as the great Steel King of the 
world. We bow down before thee in 
humble obedience of slavery. When 
thou sayest before a banquet of nabobs 
that the laboring man of America wants 
more than the average laboring man of 
other countries gets to live on, thou say- 
est what is right. We have no desire 
but to serve thee. If thou sayest black 
was whits we believe you, and are will- 
ing, with the assistance of the Pittsburg 
Dispatch and the Pinkertons' agency, to 
knock the stuffin' out of anyone who 
thinks different, or to shoot down and 
imprison serfs who dare say you have 
been unjust in reducing the wages of 
your slaves, who call themselves citizens 
of the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 

Of course we all know that we are not 
chattel slaves. O, no, we are free slaves; 
so free that if we cannot support a family 
on one dollar and twenty cents per day 
we can starve or commit suicide. O, 
Carnegie, we are but dogs that eat of the 
crumbs that fall from the Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co.'s tables; when the crumbs 
fall we wag our tails; when they fall fast 
we wag our tails faster; when they do 
not fall at all, we live on the surplus we 
have accumulated at one dollar and 
twenty cents per day. 

This is freedom. This is the kind of 
freedom that the immortal Abraham 
Lincoln had intended for American 
laboring people to enjoy. O, most ador- 
able Carnegie, we love thee because thou 
art the almighty iron and steel king of 
the world; thou who so much resembles 
the Pharasee; true thou dost not give 
alms to charity, for that would have a 
degrading effect on your slaves, and the 
slaves that would receive charity from 
you. It is so much better to give it to 
the city of Pittsburg, so that they can 



pay one dollar per day for laboring and 
you can pay your poor slaves on the 
same basis. But, O Carnegie, we love 
the laws that created thee and thy mill- 
ions, so we humbly surrendered ourselves 
to thy mercy last Friday. But, O master, 
we know thou will not take any undue 
advantage of us, for we know thou art 
merciful; we know thou will not shoot 
us down like savages if we do not strike. 
O master, we will not, for we, your 
humble servants, do not desire to mar 
the pleasure trip to Egypt; we do not 
want any news to reach thee like the 
Homestead slaughter. But should the 
Association arise, we, your slaves, and 
Pinker ton detectives, will soon suppress 
anyone who dares tread on the rights of 
such a good master. 

O lord and master, we love thee be- 
cause you and other great masters of 
slaves favor combines and trusts to en- 
slave and make paupers of us all. We 
love thee though our children are clothed 
in rags. We love thee though our wives, 
the dearest companions of our hearts and 
of our miserable lives, are so scantily 
dressed and look so shabby. But, O 
master, thou hast given us one great en- 
joyment which man never dreamed of 
before — a free church organ, so that we 
can take our shabby families to church 
to hear your great organ pour forth its 
melodious strains. O, what a healing 
effect it has on the soul; but O what an 
awful amount it takes to fill the empty 
stomach of our hungry wives and chil- 
dren. O what an amount of it it takes 
to buy clothes and shoes, and pay house 
rent and buy coal. But, O master, the 
music is so nice it enables us to work so 
much the harder, for we knowest some 
one will have to pay for those organs. 
Did ever a dog serve his master more 
faithfully? Did ever a dog get less 
for it? 

We thank thee and the combines for 
the hungry men, women and children of 
the land. We thank thee and thy com- 
bines for the low price of iron and steel, 
and the low price paid in iron and steel 
works. We thank thee for being able to 
bull and bear the iron and steel market 
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as you so desire, and crush other smaller 
concerns to the wall. All we ask is to 
be patted on the back by one of our 
bosses, and have him tell us that we are 
good workmen. We haven't f?ot any 
sense; we don't want any, only enough 
to work. It don't take any sense to be a 
workman. O what a joyful thought, we 
don't have to think. We don't have to 
worry. Our work and scale is all mapped 
out for us. All that is expected of us is 
to work so as to enable you to give away 
church organs and libraries, and donate 
$250,000 to the charity fund so as to keep 
the poor slaves from starving in order 
to meet no opposition from your own 
slaves. 

O master, we thank thee for all the 
free gifts you have given the public at 
the expense of your slaves. O master, 
we thank thee for all those good things 
because it is our duty to do so as slaves. 
O master, the bitter cup is not near 
filled yet. The medicine may be hard to 
take, but we will take it. We will starve 
our wives and families, work ourselves 
to death, sacrifice our homes, crucify 
liberty, kill prosperity to all but you. 
But we will never go back on you so long 
as we have no labor organization. We 
are unorganized, and you can deal with 
us like a lot of sheep of the dark stripe. 

O master, we need no protection, we 
need no liberty so long as we are under 
thy care. So we commend ourselves to 
thy mercy, and furthermore sing thy 
praise. Amen! 

This prayer is to be used morning, 
noon and night at Homestead, Pittsburg 
and Beaver Falls mills.— Labor Tribune, 



EDUCATION. 



Education is that which makes the 
true union man. The better educated 
we become in the needs of the laborer, 
the stronger we are to combat the soul- 
less corporations in their attempt to 
enslave the poor workingman, and make 
him for all time to come a mere tool. 
Education teaches the workingman that 
there are rights which everyone should 
respect, and that to keep them from 



being trespassed upon, he must needs 
band together with others, to help him- 
self by helping others. The rights 
of each individual should be equal, and 
being sq, all laborers should join together 
and fight if need be. Workingmen are 
not machines, neither are they slaves, 
although many regard themselves as 
such, and think there is no hope for 
them. When the life line is thrown they 
do not try to save themselves, thinking 
that it is of no use to make an attempt, 
when, if they do so, must needs succeed. 
What if they fail at the first attempt, let 
them try again, and again, and victory is 
theirs. Let it be said that they have 
behaved like men and true Americans, 
and therefore they triumphed. Will 
they learn? Will they educate them- 
selves, or remain in ignorance and bond- 
age? Nothing comes to the person who 
does not try to reach it; but to obtain a 
good thing one must know how and 
when, and education teaches both. 

Great labor leaders owe the develop- 
ment of their natural abilities to a con- 
tinued investigation and careful research. 
They study the labor questions of the 
day, and therefore are enabled to act in 
a manner which is regarded as praise- 
worthy. Their brilliant acts are the 
results of education; that is, the having 
learned by careful study what is to the 
best interest of the laboring men. The 
workingman should know that he has 
rights, what they are and how to pre- 
serve them. All this he can learn by 
investigation and becoming familiar with 
the law of his order, and these he should 
know not only for himself, but when an 
outsider asks him a question he will be 
able to answer in an intelligent manner. 

Some people say they will not join a 
labor organization as it will not meet 
with the approval of employers. Of 
course it will not! Employers would 
much rather see every class unorganized, 
so that the iron heel of monopoly can 
grind deeper, and they wish their em- 
ployes to remain as ignorant as possible, 
knowing that as they become educated 
they will become enlightened as to their 
rights, and will organize for their own 
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protection. The workingman, however, 
should never forget that "in union there 
is strength," and to resist encroachment, 
which, if allowed, leads to the very verge 
of helpless slavery. Without union he is 
virtually helpless in the iron hand of 
monopoly. The revolutionary war was 
a fight for liberty, and it is for this prec- 
ious natural right that we contend to- 
day. It is not the object of organized 
labor to attempt anything wrong, but to 
help lighten the burdens of laboring 
men. The lessons of the past should 
teach that organization is necessary for 
protection. Let us look closely into the 
questions which now present themselves 
and see if we cannot better our condi- 
tion by attaining and preserving thor- 
ough organization. Read the article in 
this issue on "Loyalty" from the pen of 
one of the foremost labor writers on the 
North American continent, who points 
out the necessity of fidelity to each 
other. 

Certain people are so stubborn and 
miserly that they will not join a union, 
although it is for their own good; they 
should be compelled to do so for the 
sake of their co-laborers, as some men 
were compelled to shoulder the musket 
during the late civil war, and assist in 
the protection of their own rights. 
Would that our order had more members 
educated in its working, as they would 
then realize that by becoming more 
loyal they further their own interests, 
and are not acting as stumbling blocks 
to all laboring people for the benefit of 
arrogant capitalists. 

The tree has been planted and has 
taken root. We must cultivate and 
develop it by every possible means. We 
should be sufficiently vigilant and indus- 
trious to clear our way from all obsta- 
cles. 

We need the help and encouragement 
of every workingman. When every 
workingman has given thought to his 
own condition, when he has taken the 
pains to read the paper and keep himself 
informed on everything that concerns 
him; in other words, when he educates 
himself enough to realize his true condi- 



tion, then he shall see wherein he erred 
in the past, and will try to correct his 
error by united effort in the future.— 
The Railroad Telegrapher. 

♦ « ^ ■ ♦ 

The Arena for February is a magnifi- 
cent midwinter issue, containing 164 
pages. Among the contributors are Rev. 
M. J. Savage, Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, D. D., Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph. D., 
Congressman John Davis, Stinson Jar- 
vis, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Helen 
Campbell and Rev. Hiram Vrooman. 
The editor contributes two important 
papers — one dealing with uninvited pov- 
erty, the other an argument against 
medical monopoly. A striking feature is 
a symposium by six well-known Ameri- 
can women on "Rational Dress for 
Women." This symposium is profusely 
illustrated. Altogether no review of the 
month will be so attractive to progressive 
persons as the midwinter Arena. The 
publishers announce that hereafter The 
Arena will contain 144 pages, making it 
the largest monthly review published. 
♦ i.^. ♦ — 

The great aim dnd object in this life 
seems to be to get something for nothing. 
The national bankers have been getting 
something for nothing for so long that 
they begin to think it is one of their 
natural rights. That is why they want 
to cut off our money supply. They are 
after an unearned increment. 

♦ « ^ ■ ♦ 

In our advertising columns will be 
found the advertisement of the Winkley 
Artificial Limb Conpany, Minneapolis, 
Minn. These gentlemen have the repu- 
tation of making first-class limbs, and 
purchasers will be sure of fair and honor- 
able treatment. 

♦ ■ ^ « ♦ 

The only way to get credit for what 
you have been is to be something better 
at the present moment. 



♦ ' ^ ' » 



Labor begets capital; capital begets 
indolence; indolence begets want, and 
want compels labor. 
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THE EMPLOYES IN COURT. 



The result of the legal struggle is w^Jl 
known to all our readers before this 
issue reaches them, but details may 
not be. 

The organizations on the system that 
joined interests, after the officers of Dis- 
trict Assembly No. 82 had opened the 
battle, were: Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, District Assembly No. 
82, Brotherhood of Ijocomotive Firemen, 
Order Railway Conductors, Order Rail- 
way Telegraphers, and Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. As appears in the 
answer filed in the federal courts, the 
local lodge of carmen at Denver placed 
their interests in the hands of District 
Assembly No. 82. There probably never 
was before a more compact union of 
labor forces on a railway system. 

The following is the text of the opin- 
ion and order of Judges Hallett and 
Riner at Denver: 

In the Circuit Court op the Uni- 
ted States for the District op 
Colorado, Sitting at Denver: 

Oliver Ames, second, et al, vs. The Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, et al. 
Hallett, D. J.; Riner, D. J. 

MEMORANDUM. 

In the matter of the petition filed by 
the receivers of the Union Pacific sys- 
tem in relation to certain proposed 
schedules affecting the employment of 
men engaged in the service of the various 
railway and telegraph lines composing 
that system, now in the hands of the 
receivers, we are of the opinion that it is 
Tiecessary to the proper and economical 



management of the property now under 
the control of the receivers to adopt and 
maintain rules, regulations and sched- 
ules governing the conduct, employment 
and establishing the wages of all persons 
employed in the service of the receivers 
in and about the management, operation 
and conduct of the business in relation 
to these railways and properties. 

It appears by the pleadings in this case 
that prior to the appointment of the 
receivers, certain rules, regulations and 
schedules, the result of negotiations 
between the managers snd employes of 
the various railway lines entering into 
and composing the Union Pacific system 
touching the matter set forth in the 
petition, were in force, recognized and 
acted upon by the employes and 
managers of the railway company com- 
posing this system. 

Our own view is, if the receivers deem 
it advisable and necessary to the proper 
and economical management of the prop- 
erties in their hands that rules, regula- 
tions and schedules, different from those 
in force at the time the property came 
into their hands, should be adopted, that 
a hearing upon the question of proposed 
changes thought necessary by the 
receivers be had in the first instance 
before the receivers; that the employes 
affected by any proposed charge be noti- 
fied, and be given time and opportunity 
to point out to the receivers any inequal- 
ity in schedules, or any injustice which 
they may think will be done them by 
any proposed change in the rules and 
regulations. 

If, after such negotiations and consul- 
tation, the receivers and employes are 
unable to agree as to any proposed rule, 
regulation, item or items of the wage 
schedule proposed, let the matters of 
difference be referred to the court for 
final determination. If this course is 
pursued, the result in our judgment will 
be, that after a full consultation and dis- 
cussion of these matters between the 
receivers and employes (meeting as they 
will, in a spirit of fairness upon both 
sides, determined to do the right thing, 
under existing conditions), that very 
little will be left to the termination of 
the court, in relation to this matter. 

This course not having been pursued 

in this instance, we deem it advisable to 

deny the prayer of the petition of the 

receivers, and an order to that effect will 

be entered in this district and in the 

district of Wyoming. 

[Indorsed — 3013 — Circuit Court, United 

States, Oliver Ames, et al, vs. Union 

Pacific Railway Company, et al — 

Opinion on petition of receivers to 

adopt wage schedules— Filed Febuary 
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8, 1894— Robert Bailey, Clerk, United 
States Circuit Court.] 
A true copy. Attest: 
[seal] Robert Bailey, Clerk. 

By Charles W. Bishop, Deputy Clerk. 



Pleas in the Circuit Court of the ) 
United States for the District [• 
OF Colorado, Sitting at Denver: ) 

Oliver Ames, second, et al, vs. The Union 
Pacific Railroad Company , et al. — In 
Chancery— Bill for Receivers. 
Seventy-second day. November term, 
Thursday, February 8, 1894. 

Present: The Honorable Moses Hal- 
lett, district judge, and the Honorable 
John A. Riner, district judge, and other 
officers, as noted on the 7th day of 
November last past. 

This cause coming on to be heard upon 
the petition of the receivers herein, ask- 
ing that they be authorized and empow- 
ered to put into force and effect, on the 
first day of March, 1894, certain rules, 
regulations and schedules governing the 
employment and fixing the wages of the 
employes on the Union Pacific system set 
out in said petition and the objections 
thereto filed by the employes of said 
Union Pacific system, and was argued 
by counsel and thereupon consideration 
thereof. 

It is ordered that the prayer of the 
petition of the receivers herein be and 
the same is hereby denied. 
A true copy as of record. Attest: 
[seal] Robert Bailey, Clerk. 

By Charles W. Bishop, Deputy Clerk. 

After the above was rendered, the 
solicitors for the receivers went to St. 
Louis, before the circuit court, asking 
for its interference. Judge Caldwell 
was telegraphed to, asking that the em* 
ployes be given an opportunity to be 
heard. But this seema to have been 
unnecessary, as Judge Caldwell evi- 
dently had that view, for his advice to 
Thurston was practically the same as 
the opinion of Judges Hallett and Riner. 
The circulation of the Dundy order and 
schedules it provided for by the officials 
of the system, and the remarks and 
threats they made, indicated that it was 
the intention to proceed under the order 
of the Nebraska court, regardless of the 
action of the Colorado and Wyoming 
courts. With a view of checking such 
a move, application was made to Judge 
Riner at Cheyenne, sitting for Wyoming 



and Colorado in the absence of Judge 
Hallett, for a restraining order, which 
as follows was granted on February 26: 

Upon the petition of George W. Vro- 
man, et al, representing employes of the 
court engaged in operating the various 
railway, railroad and telegraph lines and 
other property formerly operated as the 
Union Pacific system, now being operat- 
ed, controlled and managed by S. H. H. 
Clark, Oliver W. Mink, E. Ellery Ander- 
son, J. W. Doum and F. H. Coudert, re- 
ceivers appointed by this court, and 
upon the affidavits filed in support of 
said petition, it is ordered that the 
schedules of pay and the rules and regu- 
lations for the guidance and government 
of employes engaged in the operation of 
the various railway, railroad and tele- 
graph lines and other properties of the 
Union Pacific system within the state of 
Wyoming now operated by said receivers, 
which were in force upon said Union Pa- 
cific system at the date when the prop- 
erty of said Union Pacific system passed 
into the custody and control of said re- 
ceivers, under and by virtue of the order 
of this court, shall be continued in full 
force and effect by said receivers, their 
managers and superintendents until the 
further order of this court; this order to 
apply to every department of service 
under said receivers, in relation to the 
operation and business of said Union 
Pacific properties now in the hands of 
said receivers within the state of Wyo- 
ming. 

It is further ordered that said receiv- 
ers forthwith cause notice of this order 
to be distributed among the employes 
affected thereby within the state of 
Wyoming. 

And it is further ordered that the 
clerk of this court forthwith mail a cer- 
tified copy of this order to said receivers 
and to their solicitors, and the United 
States marshal shall serve a copy there- 
of upon the superintendent under said 
receivers, at Cheyenne, Wyo., by leaving 
a copy of this order with him or with 
the person in charge of his office. 

John A. Riner, Judge. 

Prior to this, the answer of the em- 
ployes had been filed in the federal 
courts for Utah, Idaho and Washington. 
The petition of the receivers had been 
withdrawn from Kansas. The Dundy 
order had been entered in Oregon, but 
the employes filed their papers asking 
for a hearing on motion to vacate the 
order. At this stage of the proceedings 
on application of the receivers to tb 
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oirouit court at St. Louis, Judge Cald- 
well issued the following order: 

1. That the petition of the receivers 
for leave to set aside and annul the 
schedules of wages of the employes on 
the Union Pacific system, in force when 
they were appointed, and to adopt new 
schedules, equalizing, and in some cases 
reducing, the employes, be set down for 
nearing before circuit judges at Omaha, 
Neb., on the 27th day of March, A. 
D. 1894. 

2. That the receivers forthwith, or as 
soon as may be practicable, invite the 
proper representatives of the employes 
on said system to attend a conference at 
Omaha, Neb., commencing on the 15th 
day of March, 1894, for the purpose of 
conferring with S. H. H. Clark, receiver 
(who is hereby specially designated and 
selected to conduct said conference on 
behalf of the receivers), and such other 
person or persons as he may select to act 
with him, at which conference the entire 
matter of the proposed changes in the 
wage schedules shall be taken up and as 
far as possible agreed upon between the 
said Clark and said representatives of 
the employes. Such conference to con- 
continue from day to day until such 
agreement is reached. 

3. That in case there are any matters 
in difference remaining unadjusted, such 
matters of difference shall be clearly 
and specifically stated and presented to 
the court in writing on or before the said 
27th day of March, 1894, and the hearing 
herein proceed as to such matters in 
difference before the circuit judges hold- 
ing the court, and after hearing the 
parties and their witnesses and counsel 
the circuit judges will make such 
order in the premises as may be right 
and just. 

4. That the receivers grant to such 
representatives of the employes leave of 
absence to attend said conference and 
hearing, and furnish them transportation 
to Omaha and return. 

The following telegram was sent, after 
the order of the court was received by 
Mr. Clark, to the chairman of the various 
organizations on the system : 

In accordance with order of court, 
copy of wich I send you by mail, you are 
hereby invited to join me in conference 
at Omaha on March 15, 1894, for the 
purpose of conferring upon matters of 
proposed new schedules and rates of pay 
on Union Pacific system. 

S. H. H. Clark. 

This brings the whole question back 
o where it would have been ordinarily 



if there had been no receivership, and 
the management wanted any alterations 
in existing rules, regulations and sched- 
ules, but with the additional provision 
that if there can be no agreement, the 
circuit court will pass upon any differ- 
ences. This assures peace at least. It 
remains to be seen what will be the 
further result. There is one thing cer- 
tain, this method of procedure need 
cause no break in the harmonious rela- 
tionship that has existed between man- 
agement and employes the past ten 
years. The high uses and needs of prac- 
tical organization of men, in order that 
individual interests may be protected, 
has been made plain to the dullest 
mind. A harmony of action has been 
established between the employes that 
can bring but good results. 



The following petition is being circu- 
lated throughout District No. 82, blanks 
for which have been sent all local secre- 
taries: 
To the Senate and Hottse of Representatives of 

the United States in Congress Assembled : 

We, the undersigned citizens of the 

state of ,respectf ully protest against 

the passage of a bill now pending in the 
house and introuced therein by Hon. H. 
A. Caffeen, representative from Wyom- 
ing, entitled "A bill to encourage and 
establish better facilities for travel to, 
from, into and through, the Yellowstone 
National Park, and for other purposes." 
We object to the said bill for the reason 

First — That it grants to a corporation 
not only the right of way through this 
national jpleasure ground, but also four 
hundred acres of land, adjacent to the 
geysers and other natural wonders of the 
park. These latids to be selected by the 
company for depot and hotel purposes, 
thus granting to said corporation a 
practical monopoly of the magnificent 
scenery and curiosities with which 
nature has endowed this wonderful 
region. 

Second— That this valuable franchise, 
worth millions of dollars to the grantees, 
is preferred upon them without any corre- 
sponding concession on their part to the 
people, such as the regulation of passen- 
ger and freight rates by congress. 

Third— That section 7 of said bill fails 
to provide in what manner and by whom 
the gross earnings of the parties' prop- 
erties on these grants shall be ascertain- 
ed, and we believe in view of these facts 
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that the interests of a corporation, and 
not of the people, will be subserved by 
the passage of this bill. 

Liooals are requested to send the above 
petition on blanks forwarded to them, to 
H. Breitenstein, Laramie, Wyo., as soon 
as they have been circulated. 



It seems to us the general executive 
board of the Knights of Labor can find 
plenty of matters of more importance to 
labor, and more in keeping with the 
dignity of their work, than an investiga- 
tion of P. M. Arthur's financial standing, 
or that of any other individual. We do 
not see what is to be gained for labor 
by it. 

The prompt action of the members 
and others in furnishing support to the 
legal fight is an indication of what men 
can and will do when the importance of 
it is called to their attention. But What 
could or would have been done if there 
had not been organizations ready to act? 



Bert L. Kipp, locomotive engineer, 
formerly located at Ellensburg, Wash., 
can hear something to his advantage by 
communicating with Frank E. Carney, 
714 CJooper building, Denver, Colo. 



ETHICS OF INTEREST TAKING. 



Before the late rebellion the church 
papers indebted to slave-holders for their 
support could always be found quoting 
scripture to prove that slavery was right. 
In the same manner many church papers 
are standing by the money changers of 
to-day. The following from a Presbyter- 
ian paper published in this city is a sam- 
ple of their logic: 

We cannot accept the interpretation of scrip- 
ture which makes all interest to be usury and all 
who lend money to be rascals. If it be right for 
one to hire his horse to another, he has a rjght to 
hire out his money with which horses are bought. 
Taking interest is not morally wrong, for the 
Jews were allowed to take it from the Gentiles. 

If the interpretation of scripture is so 
varied as to make it uncertain that inter- 
est is of the nature of usury, there is no 
use in trying to settle the question by the 
Bible. Instead of basing our sense of 



justice upon uncertain precedents estab- 
lished by ancient Shylocks, let us try to 
reason the matter out ourselves. 

Interest taking may be excusable, but 
it cannot be right. The man who takes 
interest gets something for nothing. He 
may be justified in so doing, because he 
has had to pay something sometime to 
someone else for nothing, but he is not 
.right, according to ideal justice. 

If it be right for one man to hire his 
horse to another, it does not follow that 
he has the equal right to hire out his 
money. A horse when used is not worth 
as much as he was before, and equity 
would demand something for his wear 
and tear. Money is not depreciated by 
its wear and tear. 

While it is the equal right of every 
person to exchange his products with 
another without paying a third party for 
the privilege, it is not his equal right to 
use a horse without his owner's consent. 

There is no law against any man hav- 
ing a horse of his own. There is a law 
against any man having a legal tender of 
his own. Competition is free in raising 
horses but not in coining money. We 
are compelled to pay our debts in a cer- 
tain kind of money, and this money is 
controlled by the bankers who will not 
let us trade without paying them tribute. 
— Western Laborer. 

» ■ ^ ■ » • 

We are frequently asked by some un- 
fortunate person who has suffered the 
loss of a leg or arm, for the address of a 
reliable manufacturer of artificial limbs. 
We hesitate before assuming the respon- 
sibility of recommending any special man- 
ufacturer, as the future happiness of the 
wearer of one of these appliances depends 
almost wholly upon its proper construc- 
tion and application. From all we can 
learn, however, we feel justified in stat- 
ing that George R. Fuller, United States 
government manufacturer, of Rochester, 
N. Y., is one of the best known manufac- 
turers, and can be relied upon to do 
thoroughly first-class work in this line, 
and at extremely low prices. His busi- 
ness has been established for over thirty- 
five years, and \his financial standing is 
such as to make it perfectly safe to enter 
into a contract with him. Mr. Fuller also 
manufactures crutches, trusses, elastic 
stockings, etc., and we are assured that 
any who address him will receive valu- 
able information on this subject. — Phar- 
maceutical Era. 
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^orrespopdepee. 



NOTIC TO CORRBSPOHDBlfTS. 



Do not wait until the last moment to write up 
your monthly letter. Send it in at any tims ; the 
80<mer after you read this the better. The first 
opportunity you have is the best tim^. 

Armstrong, Kan., February 22, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

On January 24 the weather changed 
from a semi-tropical to a frigid state. 
As on January 16 the liquid in the bulb 
rose to sixty -four degrees. On the 
above date the mercury went down in 
the sphere fifteen degrees below the 
cipher, and continued to hang around 
that worthless figure for about a week, 
making life miserable to people out of 
employment. On February 11 a wind 
and snow storm set in with great fury. 
When the storm subsided there was 
sixteen inches of the fleecy substance 
above terra firma. Those men who had 
a long way to travel to their work that 
morning were found missing. All street 
railways were blocked and a good many 
of the railroads were in the same condi- 
tion. 

James M. Kirmey, of the Omaha, Neb., 
Knights of Labor, and now on the gen- 
eral executive board of that order, made 
a stay of two days during the latter part 
of January at Kansas City, Mo., in the 
interest of the order. He speaks well of 
the progress of the order throughout 
America. 

During the cold spell the company 
managed to get in a fair supply of ice 
about six inches thick. It was taken 
from several places on the Kansas divis- 
ion. 

Business on the road is not good. 
Work in the several departments of the 
shops is brisk. Pew men are being 
hired, but a good many boys, particu- 
larly in the machine shop, where there 
is a surfeit of the juvenile element. The 
company is determined to make its own 
machinists. Very few apprentices are 
taken in other departments. 

The shop men are still working forty- 
eight hours a week. 

The company pays regularly on the six- 
teenth of each month, which gives great 
satisfaction to the men and the business 
community at this place. 

Work on the two new locomotives are 
in progress, with ten new freight cars in 
course of construction. 

A good deal of sickness prevails among 
the people of this locality this winter. 



The whole topic of conversation in 
cafes, hotels, and wherever people are 
likely to congregate, is about the hard 
times and what brought them about. 
Some people are cursing the late na- 
tional administration, others frown on 
the present representatives of the people 
for their ills. There are a great many 
people to-day in America blaming Gro- 
ver Cleveland and his administration for 
the hard times on account of his low 
tariff policy. Was he not nominated and 
elected on such declaration of principles? 
And now these same men who voted for 
him are speaking ill of him and his pol- 
icy of tariff reform. Who put him in 
the White house? Is not it the voice of 
the American people? You must blame 
your own ignorance on these questions, 
if you think the tariff question has any- 
thing to do with your misery. 

On March 1 the company is going to 
put into service again Nos. 1 and 2, 
through passenger trains to Denver, 
Colo., which were taken off last fall. 
This will be highly appreciated by the 
traveling public. 

The company closed the shops down 
Febuary 22 in commemoration of George 
Washington's birthday. It was a patri- 
otic move in the right direction. There 
were a great many of the men who 
would prefer to work, both native and 
naturalized citizens. Such men are 
nothing more or less than chaff amongst 
the bright and intelligent young Amer- 
ica of the present day. I say let us have 
more holidays in commemoration of the 
soldiers and statesmen who stood loyal 
to the stars and stripes in the discharge 
of their duty at the turning point— and 
before and after. 

Everything is going along smoothly 
here. But there is no inducement for 
anyone to come this way seeking em- 
ployment. 

At some of the shops on the Missouri 
Pacific railroad they are only working 
their men twenty-five hours a week. 

The Magazine should by all means 
receive the moral and financial support 
of all workingmen on account of the 
bold stand it takes in the interest of 
labor. Au Bout De Son. 



PocATELLo, Idaho, February 18, 1894. 
Editor Magazine : 

February is passing, with its many 
events in its labor and social circles that 
will not soon be forgotten. 

The two previous months of this win- 
ter have been beautiful. The elements 
have been at peace. Sunshine and calm 
have dominated over all expected storms 
and the warm breeze from the south 
has kept back the piercing frosts, which 
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show no merdy either to the man of 
wealth whose nose peeps through the 
fur of his rich coat, or to the man of 
poverty hovering over his dim fire in his 
miserable shack, with his children and 
wife suffering because they do not get 
what the law of nature demands. Leav- 
ing the father out of this home scene, it 
is among the common sights of Poca- 
tello. The father is generally somewhere 
else. Sometimes he is on the tramp for 
work; sometimes at rest in the grave; 
sometimes he is watching the wheels of 
fortune — the revolving tub, the poker 
table or the game of faro, where he has 
deposited much of his earnings in time 
of plenty, never to return again. The 
Pocatello relief committee has found 
about twenty-two such homes, and has 
visited them like angels of mercy with 
necessaries of life. 

February hangs over us with clouds, 
wind, snow and frost. The only grate- 
ful ones are the icemen, for they had 
fears of an ice famine. 

On January 28 seekers for pleasure 
laid their skates aside and the river 
flowed as if never to freeze again, but 
now everybody and his best girl are sail- 
ing along on their iron feet, and the river 
once more sends forth the sound of 
mirth. 

Our labor circles, to have the disease 
of the month, are clouded with doubts 
and fears. Judge Dundy's order sent a 
thrill through our hearts; not so much 
on account of the reduction of wages, 
but the tyranny and oppression that 
underlied the whole order. It seems to 
me the substance of it was this: "Boys, 
I am your great Dad. I am clothed 
with unlimited power — that power is 
the Union Pacific Railway CJompany. It 
has been very generous to me ever since 
it knew my character. It has taken me 
and my car at my will; only last fall I 
was taken with all my sporting outfit to 
the Wood river country, where I could 
chase the bear and the deer. They have 
refused me nothing. Could I be so un- 
grateful as to refuse them a single re- 
quest? O no I Therefore, be it so or- 
dered, for [ your great ruler make the 
decree. Therefore, you must not ques- 
tion my integrity in this matter. You 
must work at my will. The rules and 
regulations now governing you must be 
abolished. You must work for such pay 
as I see fit to give. You are a part of 
the machinery that rolls the wheels of 
commerce along; it must roll, and you 
must roll it." And it seems he expected 
all to say amen! But poor Dad Dundy, 
he has the sympathy of my heart. He 
has so many unruly boys! And you, my 
erring brother, was the most stubborn of 



them all. Yet I don't blame you. I 
think it is the company you keep. 

The whole executive board, and even 
all other organized bodies of labor, had 
the cheek to back you up and aid you in 
your course. Upon the whole, he has a 
bad lot of boys. Either he or his boys 
must have their way, and at present it 
seems as if the boys are the victors. 

February made a great stir in the 
labor circles here. All employes were 
invited to the opera house. The busi- 
ness men of the town seemed just as en- 
thusiastic as the company employes, and 
many wanted to be a part of the meeting, 
but found no admittance. About four 
hundred shop and road men were there. 
Discussion of the cut rates was given as 
the object of the meeting, and a general 
invitation was given to all. The audi- 
ance became silent as death. Who 
would be the naughty boy to say; "No, 
Father Dundy, I want something to say 
about my wages?" And then bring up- 
on himself the wrath of the powers that 
gave them all their "daily bread." He 
was not there; silence still reigned. I 
was there trembling with fear, lest my 
name should be mentioned. I have 
sailed on the raging deep with the waves 
rolling around me as if to swallow me up 
each moment. I have heard the bugle 
call and faced the enemy in battle, but 
never before did I experience such a 
terrible moment; I hope I never shall 
again. At last one brave man broke the 
silence from the rostrum. His words 
were like these: "Gentlemen, I have 
fought labor's battles twelve long years 
in the sacred halls of the sanctuary, but 
this place is too public. I beg to be ex- 
cused." The audience was excused also. 
The tableau ended. 

In the daily work of the shop there is 
little change. Once in a while a laborer 
is hired, and vacancies are filled among 
mechanics. 

Steam has taken the place of stoves in 
the old round house, where general re- 
pairs are done, and it is a great improve- 
ment to the comfort of the men. 

The Knights of Labor ball, which was 
given on the 13th, was a grand success 
in its social and financial merits. 

Rev. O. A. Smith, of the Methodist 
Episcopal church is giving a series of 
labor sermons which is creating much 
interest. Thanks to the awakening of 
the pulpit. It is time. G. A. R. 



Green River, Wyo., February 25, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

It is several months since anything 
appeared in The Magazine from this 
place, so we come again to say we are 
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still here, upholding the cause of labor 
and battling for the rights of man. 

The saying, "eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty," has almost passed into a 
proverb, and its truth to-day is as clear 
and important as ever, and as applicable 
to industrial liberty as to political or 
national liberty. In support of this state- 
ment I may be permitted to remark 
that we have enjoyed comparative free- 
dom from petty annoyances of petty 
"bosses" for the past few months. When 
it is thoroughly understood that these 
self-important gentry are watched, and 
sure to be exposed from time to time, 
they will be more careful how they use, 
and not abuse, the authority placed in 
their hands — ^very often by the "powers 
that be" without regard to merit. 

Business is good on the road at this 
point. There is a great rush of coal to 
the west from Rock Springs, and as a 
result, we have lots of work here at the 
shops, both in the car department and 
the round house. 

The Regan brothers, two machinists 
of long standing here, were suddenly 
called to Vermont by the serious illness 
of their sister. Their places are filled in 
the meantime by 'two young men from 
Evanston. 

Six extra engineers were dismissed from 
the companies service a few days a^o 
between here and Evanston. It is said 
it was done at the request of a few older 
extra men that they would thereby have an 
opportunity of making more time, while 
the six discharged men can have full 
time to travel at their own expense. 
This is a sad commentary on the selfish- 
ness of a bodjr of men who are supposed 
to be united m the bonds of fraternity 
and sympathv of mutual interests. 

We have had a very animated, if not 
interesting, discussion going on here for 
some weeks past. It seems a simple 
matter at first sight, but still people will 
not agree as to the answer. The ques- 
tion is: "What is the correct weight of a 
ton of coal." Our local coal agents and 
all the school children say it is 2,000 
I)ound8, but others who have to work for 
a living, buy this coal and pay for it, 
say a ton of coal weighs that in some 
places but not here. They say here the 
weight is a variable and unknown quan- 
tity, ranging anywhere from 1,200 to 2,000 
pounds, and only the latter figure when 
the purchaser stands at the scales armed 
with a club. If we can agree on the cor- 
rect answer, I will let the readers of 
The Magazine into the conundrum in 
my next epistle. Yours truly. 

Watchman. 



PooATELLO, February 22, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

As nothing appeared in our Magazine 
last month from Pocatello, I will drop 
you a few lines this month, this being a 
holiday, our great George Washington's 
birthday. We have a few George Wash- 
ingtons at the present time, but we need 
more. A harder battle is being fought 
now than old Washington ever fought. 
This time it is a battle between capital 
and labor, so called, but in my opinion 
it is war between shylocks and pro- 
ducers. How long this battle will last 
is not easy to say at the present time. 
We are having our hands full on the 
Union Pacific system just now in check- 
mating the receivers, thanks to the wateh- 
fulness of Knights of Labor leaders on this 
road and the early warning cry through 
our Magazine to all organized labor. 
Little enough attention was paid to those 
articles at that time, but since, they have 
been referred to by many, read and re- 
read and commented on. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I for one would like 
to know how it is, in case of trouble on 
the road, that we as Knights of Labor 
are allowed to mingle and take part in 
the strife with the self-called railroad 
men, even allowed to take the initiative 
and they follow, but in time of peace 
when we advocate federation of all em- 
ployes we are ousted and excluded on 
account of . not being railroad men. Is 
this not very foolish? In my opinion it 
is. We have station employes who think 
themselves better than the average 
laborer — connot condescend to set in the 
same meeting to prepare for their own 
defense. 

Ten years ago the Knights of Labor 
won the fight against the reduction then 
ordered, and has to a big extent upheld 
the wages on the Union Pacific system 
to the present time. We were in a good 
position then to fight. To-day the so- 
call9d labor organizations have crippled 
us, but still we are alive and able to 
show a good fight yet. How narrow- 
minded some people must be to think 
that eight or twelve different organiza- 
tions separately can do more good than if 
all in one! 

I would suggest that the Knighte of 
Labor give way to some of these aristo- 
cratic labor organizations with their 
high-feeling importance, and to the great 
"Debs" and his A. R. U. Let them do 
the thinking and fighting for a while, 
till we are reduced to the equal of the 
Pennsylvania miners. I have not been 
able to attend our meetings of late on 
account of working nights, but I have 
been told that the committee appointed 
to solicit aid from our business men did 
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splendid. We had a great employee' 
mass meeting called to meet in the opera 
house. I layed oflf on purpose to attend. 
Nearly five hundred people were present 
to hear what was going to be done or 
said. Nobody seemed to know, nothing 
being said or done but a motion that we 
were not beggars. Some very good re- 
marks were made by Mr. Wormsley and 
a few other shopmen, otherwise the 
meeting was a rank fake, and everybody 
thoroughly disgusted with it. 

The receivers have reached Idaho, and 
gone to Boice. Brother Monro was one 
day ahead of them. 

Our assembly is doing well and grow- 
ing in membership every meeting night. 

Our Knights of Labor ball on tie 13th, 
St. Valentine eve, was a great success 
in every respect. 

Our treasurer complains about too 
much silver. 

Since writing is not in my line, I will 
therefore close, with kind regards to all 
brother knights. Yours truly, 

Laborer. 



Labamie, Wyo., February 23, 1894. 
Editor Magazine : 

The aU-absorbing topic the greater part of 
this month has been the stand taken by the em- 
ployes resorting to the courts for justice inptead 
of the former method of striking. Eyerybody 
seems to rejoice to think that the '^strike" is 
dead. I believe a large majority hope that it 
may never be resurrected. A general satisfac- 
tion prevails among the men at Laramie at the 
mode of procedure by the chairmen of the 
various organizations taking an active part in 
the contest. At a general meeting, committees 
from each department were appointed to solicit 
money to defray the expenses for counsel, print- 
ing bills, etc The work of the committees has 
not been completed at this date, but all report 
fovorably. 

The last number of The Magazine has been 
very favorably commented on, and seemed to be 
in demand. Your editorials on the various sub- 
jects in the February Magazine will be good 
reading to those who come after us, and perhaps 
be still more appreciated than at presemt. Work 
in shops is being pushed along with the usual 
vigor. The round house repairs seem to be on 
the increase, and it keeps the carpenters busy 
lagging boilers, and the jacket men making and 
repairing jackets. Air brake and other gangs 
are busy stripping and putting up their work, to 
say nothing about repairs they are compelled to 
make. The boiler shop force is kept busy calk- 
ing leaks, taking out flues and resetting, while 
the blacksmiths, especially the flue-welders, are 
manipulating the eight hours each day to the 
best advantage. Painters and all are being urged 
along, each department trying to get its work 
done first. 

William Breitenstein has returned from Raw- 



lins, and is once more in his former place. 

T. R. Fleck is again working on the night 
shift at air brake repairs. 

The biggest boy for his age in Laramie 
was Frank Willmot — twenty - one years of 
age, and weighs something over 235 pounds 
He formerly worked in the «ir brake gang, but 
has gone, not where the '^woodbine twineth," but 
to Woodbine, Iowa, to try his hand at farming. 
Our best wishes go with him. None will be 
missed more than he when there is any heavy 
lifting to be done. The 235 i>ounds avoirdupois 
was the handiest thing out on a pull, and none 
can say that he was afraid to use it. 

The officials passed here going west last week, 
and our local papers are full of rumors of the 
proposed erection of a new round house ever 
since, but it is most too good news to believe. 
One of our men was surprised the other day to 
hear that the Denver hospital, to which he con- 
tributed forty cents eVery month, was a charita- 
ble institution, and remarked that he did not 
like the idea of being an object of charity should 
he get sick, or disabled through injuries or other- 
wise. Since he would have to go to the ^^isters' 
Hospital," ever since the closing of the Union 
Pacific Hospital, he would go to the charitable 
institution or none. 

J. N. Corbin came up the 22d and spoke to the 
raUroad men, and took with him to Judge 
Riner's court at Cheyenne a number of affidavits 
from engine and train men. Most of the 
people in Laramie were so interested in a foot- 
ball game on that day, and a show and ball at 
night, so his audience was hardly as large as it 
should have been. Those present were well 
pleased with his talk on the needs of thie present 
time. It is clearly evident that the employes on 
the Union Pacific must show an increased activ- 
ity in their immediate interest or they may lose 
all they have gained in the past. 

The barbarous game of foot ball, compared to 
which the usual prize fight is getting to be a 
gentlemanly amusement, is getting some kicks 
it deserves. It would be much better if the 
Wyoming University would give the same atten- 
tion to the heads of the students that has lately 
been given to their feet. The next thing we 
know, they will be teaching our girls the art of 
kicking and pounding each other dead, half 
dead or black and blue from crown to sole with 
some new game. It certainly is as necessary for 
girls as it is for boys. It is becoming more evi- 
dent each day that Darwin is right. If man was 
not a descendant from a monkey, these things 
would not be so contagious. 

There is, at this date, considerable uneasiness 
manifested by some as to the final effect of the 
Dundy order that has been so profusely distrib- 
uted among engine and train men. I feel confi- 
dent that the interest of those effected are being 
well cared for, and before the Nebraska judge 
is done with this case, he will feel disposed to 
trade his judicial kingdom for a horse, and the 
receivers will be as badly lost as the judge was 
when hunting game in the wilds of Wyoming 
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and Colorado's mountains on one of his expedi- 
tions west. LXXXn. 



Denvkb, Colo., Febroary 27, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

George Oliver, who was injured last month by 
a dome cap blowing off, is about again. 

St. Peter has subsided somewhat in his antics 
about the paint-shop. Says he is waiting till all 
rules and regulations are wiped out when * 'he'll 
show 'em.'' He is evidently quite an anarchist 
at heart. Strict rules and r^rulations will be 
necessary so long as the powers that be, either 
intentionally or accidentally, place imbecility or 
brutality over men. The appointing power can 
only be excused once for making a mistake in. 
the same man, and so on, up till the highest 
authority on the system is reached. Until, 
finally, a complaint for the existence of a tyran- 
nical, petty boss should be directed against the 
president of the system for retaining a general 
superintendent who retains a division master 
mechanic, who retains a general foreman who 
keeps such a tyrant in place. 

The Dundy order, which was staring the em- 
ployes in the face when my last was written, 
will undoubtedly prove of great value to all 
railroad employes in the long run. The united 
move of the employes in the courts was more 
successful than the most sanguine predicted. It 
has caused the ventilation of a principle of right 
that reaches deep into the labor question. It 
has caused the placing of the labor struggle on 
a higher plane, and has been the means of creat- 
ing a unity of purpose among the employes. 
The further result of this struggle before the 
receivers and the circuit court will be watched 
with interest. 

The raising of funds for the expenses of the 
legal contest met with marked success among 
the shopmen at this point. AJl see how much 
better and cheaper the method is than the resist- 
ance through a strike. 

Local Assembly 3218 is experiencing a boom. 
"Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty" should 
be written in bold letters in the home of every 
toiler. If there had not been organized forces 
on guard, the Dundy order would now be in 
force. In fact, worse than it would have been 
constantly in existence. XXX. 



Council Bluffs, February 26, 1894. 
Editor Magazine : 

As the months succeed each other, we are con- 
stantly reminded that we are living in a period 
of crises, and the events which follow so rapidly 
in procession as almost to bewilder the beholder 
as they pass, convince us that the closing yeeu*s 
of the nineteenth century, cruel though they 
seem to contemporary sufferers, will lack no 
whit of importance in comparison with those 
which one hundred years ago startled the world 
as the eighteenth century prepared the terrible 
balance sheet of civilization, and men attempted 
to liquidate the indebtedness of society to its 
integral constituents. To-day, society realizes 



the poverty of its resources as fully as one hun- 
dred years ago when Robespierre, driven from 
sheer desperation to abandon the role of patriot 
for that of fury, degenerated from the lover of 
his fellow man to the assassin of his enemies 
and the reviler of his associates, and the hoarse 
cryof Danton gave out the savage utterance: 
**£f aruUicet I andorce^ to jours I anda/ie! " 

The adherents of the theories which make 
Jenkinism possible seem to have adopted the 
motto '^apres nous le deluge" and like the 
daughter of Tarquin, dyeing her chariot wheels 
in the blood of her dying parent, capital rides 
down prostrate and wounded labor, her ever- 
faithful parent. The czar of the White house 
dictates a financial policy which Abraham Lin- 
coln characterized as the height of injustice* 
and finds a willing tool in the complaisant Car- 
lisle, who infamously betrays the debtors of the 
nation into the hands of the usurer, and insti- 
tutes a practice which pays out gold with one 
hand in the redemption of non-interest-bearing 
obligations of the government, in order that he 
may borrow it back again with the other, at the 
expense of usury, to keep up a sham surplus, 
and the labor of the country be taxed to fill the 
already congested and overflowing coffers of 
Wall street. 

I have found ^ some reason, however, to con- 
gratulate humanity upon the advanced position 
taken by Judge Caldwell in the matter of the 
Dundy order, and hope that the toilers will 
appreciate the importance of placing the ap- 
pointing power of the nation in the hands of a 
friend of the people, so that the judiciary 
may count among its numbers more men like 
Henry Clay Caldwell, who shows that he did not 
put off his patriotic love of the cause of the 
people when he laid aside his saber and spurs to 
take up the scales of justice, but displays the 
same courage on the bench that made a whole 
brigade stop fighting on more than one occasion 
to cheer a heroism which reminded them of that 
of Bayard. 

Local Assembly 1300 takes a special pride in 
Caldwell, because he is an honored son of the 
Hawkeye state, in days when from Wilson's 
creek and Pea Bidge to the Atlantic coast, her 
sons had the record of having never turned their 
backs to the enemy in flight, or lost a stand of 
colors except the whole regiment was captured. 
Thank God that, as when Napoleon Bonaparte 
was born in Corsica, Wellington saw the light in 
the same year in England, so when Jenkins 
rendered his most infamous decision in Milwau- 
kee, and Dundy followed his example in Ne- 
braska, a Caldwell was raised up in His divine 
providence, to save the national judiciary from 
utter condemnation, and correct the evil which 
was done. It is worth some inconvenience and 
vexation too to have our General Master Work- 
man Sovereign stirred up to such vigorous 
utterance as is quoted in to-day's papers in re- 
gard to the injunction served on him in the 
Northern Pacific case, and altogether there is 
very much of a gratifying character connected 
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with the general features of what is withoiit 
doubt the beginning of a contest which will 
make the history of the next few years mighty 
interesting reading for our great grand- 
children. Nkmo. 

♦ ■ ^ * ♦ 

My day-laboring brother, wait a mo- 
ment. I know you don't care for politics, 
and have no time to hear me talk or to 
read books, but please wait just a min- 
ute. I am not going to ask you to invest 
a cent m any scheme to profit anybody 
at your expense. Did you ever think, 
while hard at work for somebody's profit, 
that all your tools were thought out by 
scientific minds? That the wonders of 
earth and heaven have only been re- 
vealed by and through science? Don't 
go; wait just a minute. Science has been 
thinking just as much about the worker 
as it has the tools he uses. It has 
thought out how you may live like kings, 
if you desire it. These scientific cranks 
have discovered that the average day's 
labor is paid $1 while the things that 
labor made for that dollar are sold for 
$10.50. That if the people would have 
all business conducted on socialistic 
methods, that the workers would get 
$10.50 a day, and no house rent, no tax and 
no interest. Every family could be 
scientifically housed, fed, clothed and 
educated by working only four hours a 
day ! People would then govern them- 
selves instead of being governed by coal 
barons, railroad kings, oil dukes and 
merchant princes. There would be work 
for all at this rate for every day anyone 
desired it. Why will you not think over 
this? Think how hard you work, and 
how the girl you loved and courted and 
married tried to skimp and get along, 
and how she has to turn and twist and 
make over for the little ones, and how 
you almost sink in despair at the contin- 
ual struggle I Please do think of all these 
hardships and injustices you bear that a 
few millionaires may live and squander 
and work not. They live off of your vote. 
All the pleasures of peace and plenty 
and no fear of want will come to you 
working people when you learn a little 
politics for yourselves. Thousands of 
earnest, patriotic men are to-day giving 



their lives and means trying to get you 
to see these scienti^c truths. It's to 
your interest, to the ovef- worked wife's 
interest, and to the interest of your babes 
that you learn these things for yourself. 
Qood-hye.— Coming Nation. 

♦ « ^ ' » 

If you are good to yourself, the world 
will be good to you. 

» « ^ ■ ♦ 

State of Ohio, City op Toledo, ) . 
Lucas County. )"*' 

Fbane J. Cheney makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that connot be cured 
by the use of Hall's Catarrh Cube. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 
[SEAL] A. W. GLEASON, 

Notary Public. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
J^~Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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on our INCUBATOR and 
^ BROODbR Combined. 

'Old Reliable" fe?S?,S 

If you are interested id Poultry, it will| 
p*y you to send 4 cents In stamps for our 
1 72 pago c&t&lo^e, giving vatu&ble points 
on Poultry Culture, Address 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy, f'l. 





CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fop a 

Srompt answer and an honest opinion, write to 
lUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years' 
experience in the natent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confldential. A Handbook of In- 
formation conceraing Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and 8cientit3c books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of anv scientific work in the 
world. S3 a year. Samnle copies sent free. 

Building Edition-monthly, $2.50 a year. Single 
copies, ^3 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, m colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling ouilders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUKN & CO.t Nl&W YORK, 361 BboadwAT^ 
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AND 

BEns 



IIEinOUS,CMCiiigPllinTE 

DISEASES 

SYPHILIS, GONORRHOEA, 

GLEET, PILES, STRICTURE, 
HYDROCELE, VARICOCELE, 
SEXUAL DISEASES, and 

All Delicate or Private Maladies. 

Send 4 Cts. for their new 120-pai;e boolb 

CONSULTATION FREE. 

Call upon, er addreas wiUi stamp^ 

DRS. BEHS & BEns. 

929 Seventeenth Street, corner CurtiS) 
DENVER, COLO. 



The We^tePn paintep 

A technical monthly, devoted 
to painting in all its branches. 
Should be in the hands of 
every practical painter. 

Charles H.Webb, Editor 
85 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Subscription $1 per year. Sample copies free. 




M:. LIMBS 

^BEST liEG ^gZr\ 

Wood orBvbberFoot *V^ yj 

TDIiCCCC ElMtleStocklncSy 
I nUuuLy f Cmtobesy etc. 
CaUIocnefVee. State partieol&n. 
GEO. B. FVLLEB, ^ 
v. S. CtoTernmeBt Mftv Dept. 
yo. Ali BOOH£BT£B«S. Y. 




ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 



Patent Adjustable l»llp Moeket. !¥« 
ted Not to c;iiafe tlie Stump. 



Beceiyed the Gold Medal and the Diploma at the 
World's Fair. 

LARGEST FIRM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Inner Socket, seen 
outside the limb in cut, 
is made over a plaster 
cast of the stump, givinff 
an exact fit, being held 
permanently upon the 
stump by elastic fastened 
to lacer above, and in act 
of walking moves op and 
down in the Outer Socket, 
bringing all the friction 
between the two sockets, 
instead of between the 
stump and the socket as 
is the case in all single 
and wooden socket limbs. 
With our SLIP SOCKET 
the most tender, sensitive 
stump can be fitted and 
limb worn with perfect 
ease and comfort. En- 
dorsed and purchased by 

United States Government. Send for our New 

Catalogue with illustrations. 

THE WINKLEY ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO. 

323 Nicollet Ave., - Minneapolis, Minn. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 

84 Adams StM Dexter Building, Chicago. 
California M.id- Winter Exposition, ^st Gallery 
Liberal Arts Building, San Francisco. 




5 DOLLARS 
^ PER DAY 

20 Easily Made. 

We want many men, women, boys, and girls to 
work for us a few hours daily, right in and around 
their own homes. The business is easy, pleasant, 
strictly honorable, and pays better than any other 
offered agents. Ton have a clear field and no 
competition. Experience and special ability un- 
necessary. No capital required. We equip you 
with everything that you need, treat you well, 
and help you to earn ten times ordinary wages. 
Women do as well as men, and boys and girls 
make good pay. Any one, anywhere, can do the 
work. All succeed who follow our plain and sim- 
ple directions. Earnest work will surely bring 
you a great deal of money. Everything is new 
3nd in great demand. Write for our pamphlet 
circular, and receive full information. No harm 
done if you conclude not to go on with the 
business. 

Ceorce Stinson&Co., 

Box 488, 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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THE NEED OF RIGHT METHODS. 



It is the hope of many social reformers, to so have social 
affairs regulated that human ills will disappear. The formu- 
las for accomplishing this which are advanced differ as do 
the individuality of their expounders. People live and die 
under conditions, better or worse, that arise as the resultant 
of all the varying intellectual forces that are brought to bear 
on the social question, which is nothing more or less than the 
question of life, or how to live. Every feature of the ques- 
tion partakes of the relationship of man to man. All that 
can be reformed or corrected is that relationship, and as 
shown in daily life. The correction or reform must reach 
the individual, putting him upon a footing where he can 
exercise and broaden the manhood that is in him, or first, 
that which will put into him manhood to exercise. Human 
ills must remain if men remain as they are. That is a fact 
that must be considered in every move. It is a waste of 
energy to seek social panaceas that a universal application of 
will bring Utopia. If individual man remains thinking and 
acting from the same basis he has in the past, so will he 
maintain past relationship with fellow man; if that has been 
ill, it will continue to be ill. 

A few men may practice in daily life the highest ideals, 
yet it will have very little effect on general affairs. The 
value of their effort will be in the example it gives, but that 
will be far from satisfactory because of the environments 
against which they must contend, and which prevent the 
result sought for. Co-operative communities have been 
started many times, yet they have never achieved the success 
that should be the result of the practicing of the high princi- 
ple on which they are based. 

They are continually handicapped by the adverse condi-* 
tions that surround them. Such would work in harmony 
with a general ideal state of society, but when they must 
depend in a great measure on the use of social machinery 
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was no enemy or obstacle at all. And often the struggle is 
given up by the rank and file just at the time when success 
was near, and because they depended on the few as leaders 
to direct matters and results not coming soon enough, or 
because the force was not directed against what was com- 
monly considered the real enemy, deserted. 

It must be evident that success of labor's struggles in the 
future is going to depend entirely on the amount of reason- 
ing powers there are scattered through the labor forces as a 
whole, rather than the intelligence of any few among them. 
No cure is going to be found in any force either side may 
create. It will come gradually through the reasoning force 
created jointly by all concerned. We might as well stop 
building fortifications to protect ourselves while we destroy 
the other, and adopt the method that will bring together, 
rather than separate, all parties interested, and that is every- 
body. When such plans are followed, it is safe to conclude 
there is going to be no backward step, but that the labor 
question will stand on the highest plane as the great question 
of life, and that the struggles of the future will be intellectual, 
rather than physical. 

A DAY IN COURT. 



Were men ever met together to deal with a more impor- 
tant question, or that results would be more far-reaching, or 
the possibilities of its expansion greater, than those who were 
seated in the United States court room at Omaha on the 
morning of March 30, 1894? Did a court ever give cogni- 
zance to a matter that would reach nearer the interests of 
the whole people? 

It was, to say the least, an unusual scene. History gives 
no account of anything similar. Men have been tried for 
great crimes; courts have passed judgment on important 
matters effecting relations between men recognized as on the 
same footing, questions that have effected the commercial 
world, but here was at issue the question that capital and 
labor have grappled with most seriously since the beginning 
of history, yet for the first time the equitable rights of labor 
is recognized on an equality with capital. It is of momentous 
interest to every man engaged in industry. 

Seated with all eyes centered on the judges, under the 
influence of the solemnity of the place, were the representa- 
tives of organized capital and of organized labor; one stand- 
ing on no higher ground than the other; no sign of personal 
bitterness between them; both powerless to strike a blow at 
the other if they would; both apparently satisfied that the 
questions each have struggled over in the past were there for 
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peaceful settlement. It might be likened to two men who 
had fought to exhaustion, neither securing an advantage, 
and finally had submitted the question to a neighbor to pass 
upon. There is at issue all that which, considered under other 
circumstances and conditions, has temporarily paralyzed 
commerce, wrecked fortunes and brought misery into 
many a home. 

What lover of his fellow man would not be moved at that 
scene? Who that has watched the industrial struggles of a 
generation past, or has been at the front doing what he 
believed was his duty, but what would say with all his heart, 
may the results be good. It bodes the opening of a brighter 
and more peaceful day for industry. Let no mistake injure 
the good prospects. 

Capital ! lay aside the spirit your power, through command- 
ing the necessities of others, has given you to regard as your 
servant and tool Labor. You cannot in this place exercise it. 
Will it not be as well for you if you never again revive it 
into activity? Labor to-day is your fellow citizen, clothed 
with all that goes to give such recognition. 

And you, Labor! think not of tne brawn with which you 
have been wont, in the righteous spirit of defense, to strike 
at what you were forced to regard as your enemy; often in 
the dark, with unnecessary strain and waste of energy, but 
still the only means for supporting right you realized or had 
at your command. To-day you are not looking up to your 
industrial partner, but from a level with him, you his recog- 
nized equal. Use this new position in that manner that 
will command the respect of your opponents, that will justify 
in the minds of all your claim of equality. 

This was Labor s day in court. On one side the repre- 
sentatives of one of the largest corporations in the world, 
evidently not used to having their acts or intentions questioned 
in this manner; trained to believe that the courts were their 
friends; amazed at the audacity of their servants contesting 
them in such a place, and at the possibility of the court recog- 
nizing the rights they claim. One had said, when it was 
intimated to him that the courts might sustain what the 
employes had secured in conference in the past. ''United 
States courts have not been paying much attention to such 
matters.'' And it may be indicative of what was the prevailing 
thought, for it was true. But if they have not, should they 
not, and is not the time come when they would begin? Would 
it not be the surest way out of the difficulties that have beset 
the past, making more certain the relations that should exist 
at all times between the men at both ends of industry, and 
should not the method be hailed with delight by all whose 
intentions are fair and just? 
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There were also the representatives of organized labor 
— the army of employes of this great railway system — all 
feeling the strangeness of their surroundings; their minds 
influenced with the doubt that accompanies men on a voyage 
of discovery. The courts have had with them the reputation 
of being the fortress of labor s oppressors. Will that doubt 
be removed? 

The surroundings had none of the excitement usual when 
labor in the past was resisting the inroads of capital. All 
realized that business of the system was moving along as 
usual — the men they represented at their customary voca- 
tions, the public being properly served. With many the 
thought may have been: "Will the men we represent believe 
we are doing the best possible in defending their interests by 
this tame and quiet method?'' 

The presiding judge seems to realize the unusual scene, 
and the importance results might have on the future of society, 
and yet his dignified but fatherly bearing inspires all, whose 
hearts were hoping for the establishment of a new era in the 
struggle for existence, as the man for the occasion. 

The announcement of the court that all rules, regulations 
and schedules in force at the time of the appointment of 
receivers were still in force and effect, and that the burden 
rested on the receivers to show that changes in the same 
were right and necessary, established the principle, in this 
circuit at least, that rules, regulations and schedules, put in 
force by custom and by negotiations between employer and 
employed, if not contracts, they were institutional, and were 
not subject to changes or abolishment except by mutual agree- 
ment of parties effected, or by a decree of court after a hearing 
of both sides; that they became more than mere concessions 
from the employer, subject to their order to revoke at any 
time. Can the value of that to the railroad operators of the 
United States be estimated? To say nothing of its meaning 
to the general public, as it takes out of the jurisdiction of 
force questions that have effected the whole public. But it 
also means the railway operatives must be prepared to 
unitedly act to establish and then maintain in the new forum 
that which equity and justice demands. They must do it 
themselves. It will not be done for them. 

The monotony of taking evidence in a court room has 
not much of interest usually, but in this case the questions 
asked by the court (a number of these with the answers we 
will print in another issue) of witnesses on the stand from the 
first indicated that the court intended to get at the truth as 
squarely and directly as possible, laying aside unnecessary 
formalities; that he was alive to the situation, and whatever 
may have been the opinion of the representatives of the 
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receivers, it certainly inspired the representatives of the 
employes with confidence, for their case rested entirely on the 
truth being unveiled, and there was fear that this would not 
fully result. 

One incident in the trial will be long remembered by all 
who witnessed it, indicating that faith in men has not been 
entirely lost, and maintaining the proposition that honor and 
universal respect may be commanded by men — some men at 
least, no matter what position they may occupy — in spite of the 
popular condemnation of the method of their associates. 

When S. H. H. Clark was called to testify the court 
refused to take the usual oath, stating his word was as good 
as his oath, and the approval of it was seen on the faces of all 
present, most especially with the employes of the system he 
has been so long connected with. What greater compliment 
could be paid a man, and who will say he did not deserve it? 
It is saying much for a man, that he can be in the midst 
of the social disturbances affecting the whole world and 
still have the confidence of all, and his honor and integrity be 
not shaken. The murmur of applause that went over the 
court room when the court ordered Mr. Clark to take a four 
or five months vacation to regain his failing health indicated 
the estimation as a man he is held in by all. The world 
needs more men like S. H. H. Clark in positions similar to 
those he has filled. 

The proceedings in the court were confined entirely to the 
question of rates of wages to roadmen; the opening state- 
ment of the court taking all other questions out of issue, as it 
was plainly evident that no question would be raised on rules 
and regulations not effecting wages. At fhis writing a 
decision has not been given, but whatever it may be on the 
wages question, the principle that has been established by 
this case is a victory for labor; it is an affirmation of what it 
has contended for. It gives the equitable rights- it has tried 
to maintain the force of law. It opens a tribunal for the 
adjudication of differences. It makes unnecessary the use of 
the strike. Fair-minded and thinking men, whether associat- 
ed with capital or labor, will rejoiceat such a result. None of 
the disorganizing influence to a system that follows a strike, 
or the dissatisfaction and personal feelings which in a degree 
has the same effect when conferences have been long and 
unsatisfactory, need follow this method of adjusting dif- 
ferences. 

Let labor now be as vigilant in preparing for the use of 
this method as it has in perfecting the machinery to strike 
and support a strike, and it need have no fear of losing 
ground, but can be assured that it will advance on to higher 
ground every time it moves. The man is either a fool or a 
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knave who will advise or persue any other course. The 
doubting ones could say that **it is of no use, any other than 
the old methods/' till now, when it has been demonstrated 
otherwise. May from now on labor take its true place 
in society, using it as a part of it for establishing right. 



A QUESTION arose at Omaha while the representatives of 
the employes were there as to the claims for recognition of 
the organization known as the American Railway Union. A 
demand was made by the representatives of the union that 
they be admitted to the councils of the seven orders that had 
united in the legal contest, and by the united demand get 
into the conference with Mr. Clark. That there may be no 
misunderstanding as to the reason the union was refused, the 
circumstances surrounding the move must be considered. 
The united orders had all agreements and a recognized 
standing with the company, maintained in some cases for 
many years. The beneficial results from their work was en- 
joyed by all on the system, whether they supported any of 
them or not. The question at issue was the maintenance of 
the recognition of the right to act through organization, bas- 
ing the claim on what had resulted in time past. This would 
be accomplished if past results could be maintained. An or- 
ganization without a standing and without recognition gained 
prior to the proceedings had no place in the contest. For 
the others to have supported such would have been to im- 
pliedly waive the claim they were contesting for. By the 
tone of their representatives it was plainly to be seen that 
the object was to ride safely into recognition through the 
force of the position others held, otherwise they would have 
seen that .they could support the principle involved, i. e., the 
right to organize at all, by quietly supporting the others in the 
contest. But the American Railway Union demonstrated, at 
least under its present leaders, that it was illy prepared to 
aid anything. It was no time to try and do business on the 
town meeting plan. The worst thing that could happen while 
this contest in the courts was on would be to arouse the sus- 
picion that a strike of the employes was contemplated, and 
to foster the doubt that the courts could not be depended 
upon, yet this was just what Debs, as the head of the union, 
commenced on his arrival at Omaha. He could be excused 
at the start on a claim of ignorance as to the position Union 
Pacific men had taken, but to repeat this after he had been 
enlightened as to the situation forfeited all claim he may 
have had to attention, other than condemnation of his acts. 
And in view of the results of the trial, it is demonstrated that 
his presence was not necessary to save the Union Pacific em- 
ployes. They have demonstrated that they were quite able 
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to take care of themselves. We have no fault to find with 
the organization or its principles — may it grow and prosper — 
but we have fault to find with the action of the leaders in this 
matter. The methods they advised at Omaha may prove 
successful, but there are plenty of railroad systems unorgan- 
ized, on which they can experiment without deranging meth- 
ods adopted by Union Pacific employes, at least, not until 
after their methods have failed. The representatives of the 
Union Prcific employes were there on a business basis, to sus- 
tain a matter of vital importance to all organizations on all 
systems. It was no time to consider questions of fraternal 
sentimentality. It is to their credit they held to that policy. 



The uniting of the engineers, firemen, conductors, teleg- 
raphers, switchmen, trainrnen and Knights of Labor organi- 
zations in the contest against proposed changes in existing 
rules, regulations and schedules, while without any pre-ar- 
ranged plan, probably made as strong a federation of railroad 
labor as has ever yet been affected, and ought to lead to the 
perfection of some plan that can be generally adopted, and 
in view of passing events, the striking machinery of the vari- 
ous organizations need be given little attention. The ex- 
pense of maintaining that can be turned into a better channel. 
It remains to be seen now, in view of the success of the new 
departure in railroad labor in defending its rights, whether 
men will drop their prejudices and unite in a way that will 
assure success in the future. To be prepared to act, by 
knowing how and where to act, is the secret of success. 
Some plan ought to be arranged that will reduce the number 
of petty grievances to the minimum. Numerous grievance 
committees are a source of expense and more than anything 
else make obnoxious organizations. It would seem as if 
some plan could be devised on a great railway system where- 
by these matters could be handled expeditiously, without the 
use of a host of committees and a large part of the time of 
managing officials. The intelligence of organized labor 
ought to be sufficient to perfect some method through which 
such ends would result. This ought to be made at once a 
subject for discussion at all meetings of railroad labor organ- 
ization. The safe-guards that organized capital adopt maybe 
found applicable to the needs or organized labor. Judge 
Caldwell's opinion places them in the same legal position. 



Workmen who would prefer to stand on the basis that 
labor has stood on for years must be counted as **back num- 
bers." They are not up with the spirit of the times. 
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RAILWAY EMPLOYES AND THEIR DUTY IN FUTURE. 



Ever since March 15, 1894, the eyes of 
railway magnates, judges, lawyers, chiefs 
of labor organizations and railway em- 
ployes generally have been directed 
toward Omaha, Neb., because of a higher 
idea of settling disputes between them 
and their employers. If the employes 
are successful in getting the court to 
sustain them in the method pursued 
since February 7 they need no longer 
fear the necessity of a strike. Nor need 
they any longer ask the lawmakers to 
enact arbitration laws that prove to be 
worthless. By not asking the chiefs of 
the various labor organizations to be 
present at the conference between them- 
selves and the receivers they have again 
demonstrated to the world that there 
are brains or intelligence enough among 
the Union Pacific men to safely guard 
their own interests. 

No doubt a great many who have been 
watching their movements have been 
sorely disappointed because of the unity 
of methods among them. This is the 
first time in the history of the labor 
movement on railroads where all con- 
cerned entered into a contest for their 
rights in a business-like manner. It 
is the first time in the history of the 
labor movement on the Union Pacific 
system that the principle established 
by the employes' organization, under 
the jurisdiction of District Assembly 
No. 82, Knights of Labor, have at least 
been partially carried out by all who 
entered the legal contest. On March 
27 seven chairmen of as many different 
organizations will once more be on rec- 
ord in the United States court pledged 
to stand or fall together; pledged to 
submit the differences between them- 
selves and their employers for adjudi- 
cation to the best forum that our 
civilization, with centuries of experience, 
has been able to devise. 

If old channels have been followed 
by some of the judges, we have then 
pursued the proper course by adopting 
a method by which in time we can 
educate those who have always viewed 



our services to a corporation as a com- 
modity to consider the question from a 
higher stand. We may now hope to 
eventually add another amendment to 
our national constitution that will abol- 
ish a system of slavery that came into 
more practical use since the abolition of 
chattel slavery, and establish a prece- 
dent that may gradually teach all 
alike that all useful labor is for the pub- 
lic good. 

The investors of money — the represeD- 
tative of past labor — in manufacturing 
enterprises, the corporations that trans- 
port the products, the merchant from 
whom we purchase the necessities and 
comforts of life, may in the future 
agree that our interests are identical, 
or at least they should be. Before 
they can be convinced of these facts we 
have another very important duty to 
perform. Railway managers are Dot 
responsible for the periodical panics 
that cause a depression in their bust- 
ness. The owners of railroad and other 
stocks are not to blame for the deprecia- 
tion in the value of their stocks and in- 
vestments. But there are causes for 
this, and before^ we can ever be of any 
great benefit to^ourselves as organized 
laborers these causes must be studied, 
our education, our intelligence, must be 
directed to remove the cause. We can 
come to the rescue of the employers of 
labor in railway circles by removing the 
causes of the present conditions, and 
at the same time help ourselves and 
others similarly situated. 

The Knights of Labor have for years 
been educating the masses on these 
lines, but they alone are yet in the 
minority. 

The next step for railway employes to 
take is to adopt the same unity of action 
on political issues that have been adopt* 
ed on the Union Pacific system since 
February 7. By giving more attention 
to the causes of the troubles confronting 
all producers at this time, we will have 
more time to attend to our real interests 
and supply the wants and needs of our 
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selves and those dependent upon us. 

It is unfair to condemn the represent- 
atives of the people (?) from the fact 
that there never has been for **lo these 
thirty years" or more enough of them 
selected by us to clothe our legislative 
machinery with sufficient power to enact 
laws for our benefit. All our efforts 
in state legislation should be directed 
toward the one grand issue of direct 
legislation— "the initiative and referen- 
dum." Give the people an opportunity 
to make good laws, or veto bad or useless 
laws, and we can safely trust to their 
intelligence to have a code established 
that will leave those of the past to be 
scorned, or held in contempt, as coming 
from a semi-barbarous civilization. 

H. Breitenstein. 

Laramie, Wy©. 



UNION OF REFORM FORCES. 



To form a branch of the Union for 
Practical Progress in a new locality, 
three earnest persons only are required. 
Three hundred could make a better start, 
but three may begin with every promise 
of success. They should first assume 
corporate life by adopting the name of 
the union. They should then take up 
the particular measure being urged by 
the national union for the month in 
which their meeting is held. If this first 
meeting is held during March of this 
year, the three persons assembled would, 
no doubt, fall into line with the cities 
now organized, and urge the programme 
of the union for this month, which is to 
combat the "sweating system." A letter 
would then be drafted and mailed to 
each clergyman and labor leader of the 
locality, asking them to speak out on a 
specified Sunday, or during the week 
following, in condemnation of this evil. 
They might be asked to urge their hear- 
ers to aid in securing such legislation as 
will empower the city boards of health 
to summarily close those factories in 
which human beings are physically ruin- 
ed because of unhealthful conditions, and 
where contagious diseases are nursed be- 



fore emerging to prey upon society, 

In every case a definite reply should 
be requested. A concise bibliography of 
the subject, with special reference to re- 
cent magazine contributions, should be 
inclosed for the use of clergymen not 
familiar with the facts concerning the 
evil, and for the use of the committees on 
resolutions to be appointed by the var- 
ious societies. The answers to the letters 
should be reviewed and a detailed report 
prepared. Fu*st, a list should be made 
of the names, addresses and churches of 
all who join in the life-saving work. 
Another list should be prepared contain- 
ing names, addresses and churches of 
those who refuse to speak against the 
evil being combated simultaneously 
throughout the country. Still another 
list should be prepared, of those who 
refuse even to take notice of the appeal. 
The report containing these lists should 
be published to the world every month, 
and one copy sent to the national secre- 
tary, to be filed for future reference. By 
this method it will not take long to solve 
the much-vexed question as to what por- 
tion of the church is devoted to human 
welfare, and what proportion stands di- 
rectly in the way-of progress. 

. By means of the permanent and cen- 
tralized machinery of the Union for Prac- 
tical Progress, a new moral issue will be 
presented to the people each month. 
Instead of a dissolution of the movement 
after one measure has been pressed, an- 
other will be brought immediately for- 
ward, and the public conscience will be 
kept as eternally active as the private 
interests that prey upon society. The 
organization will have sufficient elasticity 
to take up any and every measure ap- 
proved by the average disinterested con- 
science, and its permanent and perfect 
means of communication, binding togeth- 
er all human aggregations founded upon 
a moral idea, will offer for the first time 
a connecting nerve attaching the con- 
science and expert knowledge of society 
to the force capable of making their de- 
sires effective.— Walter Vrooman in The 
Arena. 
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DISCIPLINE WITHOUT PUNISH- 
MENT. 



The usual penalty for a serious viola- 
tion of rules on American railroads is 
dismissal from the service. Minor infrac- 
tions are usually punished by depriving 
the offender of employment for a fixed 
time, ten thirty or sixty ^ays— few roads 
have adopted the European practice of 
direct fines. In my estimation, as a rule, 
these forms of punishment are as unjust 
and inhuman as they are unnecessary, 

It is a well understood principle in 
jurisprudence that a law without a pen- 
alty for its violation partakes more of the 
nature of advice than of a law. 

The rules and regulations governing 
the running of trains on a railroad are 
laws, and should be so considered, and 
penalties for their violation are not 
wanting. 

The responsible officer or officers of a 
railroad must act as judges, try every 
case, make every decision and punish 
every violator. It is not only their 
right, but their duty, to be strict in 
maintaining discipline. They have no 
right to excuse one offender and punish 
another, but must try every case on the 
calendar. 

Penalties are imposed for two pur- 
poses: First, to uphold the law and 
prevent its further violation, and, second, 
to reform the violator. 

Punishment inflicted indirectly bene- 
fits thousands who do not violate the 
law as well as the one who does. 

It often occurs that the disgrace and 
injury occasioned by a strict enforce- 
ment of a sentence does more to ruin 
the guilty than anything else, and a wise 
provision has been made allowing courts 
to use their judgment as to carrying 
out punishments; this is known as *'sus- 
pending sentence." If the some-time 
offender does better, and is not guilty of 
the same or other offenses, the judge 
conveniently forgets the indictment 
hanging over him, but should he go on 
commiting one misdemeanor after an- 
other, his "record" rises up to condemn 
him. 



I believe in and practice "suspending 
sentence" with railroad employes. 

Officers of railroads differ from judges 
of the law in that they make the law and 
enforce it, while the judge administers 
the law as he finds it. If the people 
are dissatisfied with the laws they 
change them, but there is no appeal from 
the decision of the railway official, who 
performs the functions of judge, jury, 
executioner. 

Railroad officers who hire, discipline 
and discharge employes cannot be too 
careful in exercising their authority, 
and no honest one can afford to decide 
on a single case without first "putting 
himself in the other man's place." In 
other words, treat him as he himself 
would consider just and honorable if the 
sentence was to be pronounced on him, 
and the decision should be made impas- 
sionately, impartially, and giving him 
the benefit of all doubts. 

Accidents have happened on railroads 
since the starting of the "Puffing Billy" 
until to-day, and are likely to happen 
as long as railroads are operated. 

Every wreck, every accident, every 
mistake, every loss has taught its lesson, 
and these are of no less value to the rail- 
roads and to railroad men than the suc- 
cesses. I practice making every mishap 
a lesson to every man on the road. 

It often happens that an accident or a 
"close shave" for one is the best kind 
of a lesson to the man who could be 
blamed, and, if he is retained in the 
service, he is a more valuable man than 
he would otherwise be or who could be 
hired to take his place. 

J. am afraid that it would do me no 
good, and would do me harm, to lay me 
off for thirty days for any offense, and 
I am sure I would do no better when 
reinstated than if I had been allowed to 
continue in the service. I should feel 
as if I had been ill-treated, as if my 
family had been deprived of the neces- 
saries and comforts that my earnings 
afford them, and they were the innocent 
victims of an injustice. 

In order to make every accident and 
incident happening on the road a lesson 
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to all the trainmen, I established, ten or 
twelve years ago, what I call a Miscella- 
neous Bulletin Board. 

On this we post up brief accounts of 
mishaps and other occurrences on the 
line, pointing out how such trouble 
could be avoided, etc.^ This board is 
closely scrutinized. We do not mention 
names, but, of course, the men know 
"who's who" in most cases. This board 
has done much to keep the men on their 
guard, prevented many accidents, and 
shows them how headquarters look at 
every case, instead of letting them dis. 
cuss every accident around the round 
house and caboose stoves, and form their 
own conclusions — no two of which will 
be alike. 

4c * * * 4: ^ * 

We put up a notice that at the end of 
the year, we will pay a cash premium of 
$60 to every freight conductor whose 
services have been entirely satisfactory. 
It speaks well for the men when our 
report shows that forty-five out of 
fifty-six conductors were awarded pre- 
miums. 

* * * 4: * 9|: 4: 

We also way premiums to section 
foremen for best kept track. 

For the trainmen we keep a record- 
book. 

This book is never shown to any em- 
ploye, except that page which is his 
personal record. 

In it I write down a brief statement 
of every irregularity for which a man is 
responsible. This record takes the place 
of the "lay off" and is dreaded fully as 
much; the man goes to work at once 
and no one but himself suffers, and he 
only in reputation at headquarters. 

We are very careful in the selection of 
our men, promote all our own engineers 
and conductors, and in a few months of 
a year or two our record tells us whether 
they are "adapted for the business" 
or not. 

We have engineers who have been 
running here more than twenty-five 
years, without a scratch of the pen 
against them; while others, who have 
been running as many months, have 



quite a page full of irregular "circum- 
stances;" but down near the bottom of 
such a page can generally be found the 
word "discharged"— incompetent. 

When a man commences to "make a 
record" (in the book), we call him in and 
talk with him. He is reminded that, if 
this gets too long, we shall have to con- 
sider him a failure for our service; show 
him his weakness— if we know it — and 
give him another chance. But he under- 
stands that it will not be eutirely for 
the last offense that he is dismissed — 
the "suspended sentence" cases are 
against him. 

With this system the good men are 
retained, developed, benefitted and en- 
couraged, and the culls are got rid of to 
the betterment of the service all around. 

It is well understood that we do not 
wish to retain in the service men who 
deliberately deceive us about mishaps 
on the road; we want the "straight" of 
every matter, and we want it at first 
hands. It would be a very lively spotter 
who could get to my office sooner than 
some of the men who are responsible for 
accidents. If it is not serious enough 
for dismissal the matter is overJooked or 
made a matter of record, and the man 
goes out on his regular run. Then the 
"Miscellaneous Board" has another ob- 
ject lesson on it. 

If there is anything that will stimulate 
a good man, who has become careless 
enough to make a lapse of duty that 
"gets him in the book," more than that 
simple record, I do not know what it is. 
They beg not to be "put on record," but 
when the record is made and the victim 
warned to look out and attend to busi- 
ness in future, and to take his run out 
in the morning, he goes away with a 
mental vow not to be caught again — and 
some of the records are years apart. In 
some cases one memorandum is made, 
and never an occasion given for a 
second one. 

Good men who have made some little 
mistake, are less likely to do so again 
than men who have not yet tried the 
responsibilities of running trains and 
engines, or men who are not familiar 
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with our road or work. If the respon- and every change has been an improve- 

sible officers takes such an offender into ment. The humblest man on a section 

his office, talks the matter over dispas- may suggest something that will save 

sionately and tells him that he is consid- the company hundreds of dollars, and 

ered too good a man to be discharged besides this encourages men to think 



for incompetency, that the accident has 
cost so much, which the company 
will stand "this time," but perhaps not 
the next, and tells him to "go and sin no 



and become more interested in their 
work, and feel at liberty to modestly 
offer other suggestions. 
When a suggestion is made that is con- 



more." This has a tendency to make sidered impractical, the reason that it is 
better and? more successful railroad men so pointed out, and both the man and 
of the ones that are naturally adapted to manager have learned something. I am 
railroad work— and the "next time" sure this rule makes and keeps up a 
comes only too soon to the man out of friendly feeling between the men who 
his sphere. plan the work and those who execute it. 

There is nothing in this to disgrace Roads that can afford to let one 
him among his fellows, nothing to make department fight another, who can afford 
him feel revengeful or maltreated; but to have hundreds of employes disin- 
everything to make him feel as though terested and dissatisfied with their work, 
he was encouraged and helped, and who can afford to have the officers "out" 
that his final success depended sole]|fc with the men, and the men glad to see 
upon himself. Can as much be said of any hoped-for improvement a failure, are 
the plan that disgraces a man among his few and far between, 
fellows, that takes the comforts and. The suggestions set forth in this 
perhaps, the necessaries from his home, article may not be practicable every- 
that makes him a loafer for thirty or where, but on a moderate sized road 
sixty days and puts him in the way of (Fall Brook has 257 miles all single track, 
temptations that he would not find at with an average tonnage of about 6,000,- 
his work, and that leaves him, in many 000 yearly) where the suerintendent 



cases, in debt to the dealers who furnish 
his family supplies? 

On many roads there is a great want 
of cordiality or confidence between the 
men and the officials immediately over 



knows all the men, or most of them, it 
has worked so well for years that I have 
an abiding faith that it will work any- 
where, and in every case in the interest 
of better service.— George R. Brown, 
General Superintendent of the Fall 



them. In too many cases a suggestion ?rook Railway, in Zocomo toe ^ngrmeer- 



from a trainman to an officer would be 
resented as an unwarranted interference 



mg. 



A starving man is entitled to so much 
It seems to me this is not in the interest food as is necessary to preserve his life 



of the railroad company, however much 
it may enhance the dignity of the official 
— who is himself only "one of the hired 
hands," with a little more responsibility. 
I have found suggestions from the 



from those who can supply the food. 
The rights of life are paramount to the 
rights of property. Those who think 
this dangerous teaching are reminded 
that it is the teaching of the great theo- 



men of vital importance in matters of logians of the Catholic church; and it is 



detail, and every man in the service 
knows that the rule and motto at head- 
quarters is — "Suggestions are Always in 
Order." 

Train and engine men see and know 
things about the road that an operative thereby showing moral insensibility 
officer could never find out in his office which is inconsistent with high civiliza- 
At their suggestion, we have frequently tion.— B. F. Underwood in New Occa- 
made minor changes in time-table, etc., sions. 



the teaching of common sense. It fol- 
lows logically from the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. A community with 
abundance to sustain life cannot allow 
distress and starvation to exi§t without 
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CANNOT THE LABOR QUESTION 
BE SETTLED? 



Dodge the issue as we may, the labor 
question continually comes up; it haunts 
the meetings of our associations, it makes 
itself felt as the most important problem 
that the present age has to deal with. 
No employer can afford to push it to one 
side and say: "This is none of my affair. 

Within a generation, the entire condi- 
tions and circumstances affecting the 
employer and the wage-earner have 
changed. 

Twenty-five years ago the issue was 
in every case a local one, involving ques- 
tions of hours and wages only. The 
master could settle the matter with his 
own men, without the aid or interference 
of anyone. If a strike occurred, it af- , 
fected but a few individuals, and its 
existence was not known outside of the 
narrow locality )vhere it originated. 

To-day the labor question involves 
many complex problems of social and 
political economy. It has been taken up 
by our legislatures and has invaded the 
halls of congress; has thrust itself into the 
planks of political platforms and has 
even entered the sanctuary and made 
itself an issue in the councils of the 
church. Like Banquo's ghost, it will not 
down, and we must meet it, grapple with 
it, and by wise and sober thought, by 
the action of sound judgment and the 
exercise of that spirit of brotherly love 
which bids us do unto others as we 
would that they should do unto us, we 
must bring this question to a successful 
solution. 

We cannot afford to ignore the exist- 
ence of organized bodies of workmen — 
the journeymen have as much right to 
organize for the protection of their own 
interests as the masters have. We must 
expect to treat as organized bodies. The 
day for individual action has passed; the 
whole spirit of the age tends toward the 
consolidation of similar interests into 
aggregated masses, and it is as useless 
for any individual employer to attempt 
to resist it, as it woutd be to attempt to 



dam the current of Niagara with a 
spadeful of clay. 

There can be no doubt that the time 
must come when difficulties betwen the 
masters and their men — for it is no 
longer a question of individuals, it is a 
question of trades— must be settled, not 
by senseless strikes which waste energy 
and money, destroy public confidence 
and break down all chance for business 
prosperity, but by arbitration between 
recognized boards representing both the 
masters and the men, who shall be em- 
powered by their respective organi- 
zations to enter into agreements which 
shall be binding upon every member of 
the trade. 

The National Association of Builders, 
representing every industry connected 
with the building trades in this country, 
at the eighth annual convention held in 
Boston last month, has recognized this 
fact so far that a form of arbitration has 
been adopted, and a resolution was passed 
to the effect that every delegate go 
home and work for the association's 
form of arbitration. 

The first part of -this form is as fol- 
lows: 

For the purpose of establishing a 
method of peacefully settling all ques- 
tions of mutual concern, 

(name of organization of employers) and 

(name of organization of 

employes) severally and jointly agree 
that no such question shall be conclu- 
sively acted upon by either body inde- 
pendently, but shall be referred for set- 
tlement to a joint committee, which 
committee shall consist of an equal 
number of representatives from each 
association; and also agree that all such 
questions shall be settled by our own 
trade, without intervention of any other 
trade whatsoever. 

The parties hereto agree to abide by 
the findings of this committee on all 
matters of mutual concei-n referred to it 
by either party. It is understood and 
agreed by both parties that in no event 
shall strikes and lockouts be permitted, 
but all differences shall be submitted to 
the joint committee, and work shall pro- 
ceed without stoppage or embarrassment. 

The parties hereto also agree that they 
will incorporate with their respective 
constitutions and by-laws such clauses as 
will make recognition of this joint agree- 
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ment a part of the organic law of their 
respective associations. 

After this follow rules for the creation 
and guidance of the joint committee re- 
feired to. 

The action taken by the Pennsylvania 
Association of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators in inviting representatives from 
the journeymen's association to meet 
them at the York convention, the tem- 
perate spirit of the discussion there, 
and the evident willingness of the jour- 
neymen to enter into a reasonable agree- 
ment with the masters, shows that the 
times are ripe for such action on the part 
of the building industries of this country. 
Heretofore, when any movement in 
the line of progress has been taken, the 
master painters' associations have not 
proved themselves laggards, but have 
manifested by practical work their de- 
termination to keep in the fore front. 
Here is an opportunity to end forever 
that unwholesome strife, that spirit of 
rancor and bitterness which has grown 
up between the masters and the men 
during the lifetime of members of the 
associations who can by no means lay 
claim to being veterans in the craft. 
Will the associations cast this golden 
opportunity aside, and thinking only of 
immediate selfish ends fail to adopt this 
method which offers to end the conflict, 
the bitterness and the heartburnings in- 
volved in the present aspect of the labor 
question; or will they meet their men as 
brethren, and laying down all past ani- 
mosity of feeling, treat them with that 
true spirit of humanity which teaches 
us to love our neighbor as ourselves? 

The old fable tells us that the cold 
north wind, though it blew with all its 
might, only caused the traveler to wrap 
his cloak tighter about him, but when 
the sun beamed down upon him, the 
friendly warmth soon caused him to 
cast it aside. So the spirit of brotherly 
love and human kindness, if allowed to 
enter into our business life and our deal- 
ings with our men, will, like the warm 
rays of the sun, soon cause the eloak of 
unreasonable prejudice to be thrown 
aside; and when the labor question has 



been stripped of its mantle of prejudice 
and ignorance, it will be found that its 
settlement is no great matter of difficulty, 
nor one that involves loss of self respect 
nor unreasonable concessions on the 
part of either masters or men. — Paint- 
ing and Decorating, 

m * ^ » m . 

When the working of the present social 
anarshy is examined, it is so absurd that 
it would be funny but for the misery it 
entails. People are told to be industrious 
and frugal. Let us see results: A young 
man takes up a worthless piece of land 
on which the tax is $5 a year. He fences 
it and the tax is increased. He plants 
an orchard and the tax is increared. He 
builds a home and again his fine is in- 
creased. By his skill and knowledge he 
, brings the soil up to high fertility and 
he is fined still more. He is fined every 
time he makes two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. Or, the people 
of some town are idle and want work. 
Some of them organize this labor and 
begin to give these men a chance to 
create something. Everybody feels the 
beneficent influence, and they proceed 
at once to fine (tax) the men for being 
industrious. The more industrious the 
greater the fine. And practically all 
these fines are paid to a set of men who 
busy themselves at keeping accounts of 
these fines and dividing it among them- 
selves and do absolutely nothing of value 
to the workers. And these industrious 
workers rear up on their hind legs and 
swear there would be no incentive to 
work if they were not fined and that 
they could not possibly exist without 
these useless officials! All of which 
makes me feel like going out behind the 
barn and taking a good laugh at the 
childish gullibility of the bipeds who 
think they are "men" and know some- 
thing. — Coming Nation, 



The great tunnel through the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, Gala., which the 
Southern Pacific company has been bor- 
ing for more than a year past, was 
pierced recently. It is nearly 4,000 feet 
long. 
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LESSONS OF THE HOUR. 



In the new and distressing situation 
in regard to the unemployed, some of 
the most energetic and practical meas- 
ures for its amelioration have been 
proposed and are being carried out by 
women. These efforts are worthy of all 
praise because of their direct results; 
but even more valuable will be the 
indirect results if thereby women shall 
come to see how far their own selfish de- 
mands are responsible for the evil under 
which they discover that working women 
and girls are suffering. If in their attempt 
to better the relations between the em- 
ployer and the employed in dry goods 
establishments, they shall come to real- 
ize that it is for their convenience that 
this business is carried on, that they are 
in fact co-employers and can do the 
larger part in securing just and humane 
conditions for labor, then the gain for all 
parties will be indeed great. 

Let them cotisider first what should 
be their attitude toward the "bargains," 
so alluring at the present moment. If 
goods are really "cheap," that is, if they 
are sold below what ought to be the cost 
of their manufacture, they are either not 
worth buying or some one has been 
cheated in the making or selling of 
them. The seekers after bargains need 
to realize that they are helping to keep 
down the wages of the employes in 
shops, and the wages of the men and 
women who make cheap goods. The 
buyers of ready-made clothing, in par- 
ticular, need to reflect how little differ- 
ence there is between their own act and 
the buying of stolen goods, since one 
necessary element of the cheapness of 
this class of goods is that a part of the 
working time of helpless women practi- 
cally has been stolen. To spend one-half 
of the day in "friendly visitation," or in 
finding work for the idle, will not 
neutralize the harm* done in the other 
half, by passing from one bargain 
counter to another and thereby encour- 
aging the continuance of this feature 
of the dry goods trade. 

Shopping after 5 o'clock is another 



thing which every woman with the good 
of others at heart should forswear 
resolutely. Although it may be greatly 
to her own convenience to choose that 
hour, let her reflect that by so doing she 
helps to established the custom of long 
working hours for the shop-girl. For 
the same reasons let her abstain from 
shopping Saturday afternoon, in order to 
favor the universal adoption of Saturday 
afternoon as a half-holiday. 

Still another profitable reflection for 
women purchasers would be to consider 
how far greater consideration of behav- 
ior hn their own part would lighten the 
burdens of the over-burdened shop 
people. Tne young person behind the 
counter has her trying ways, no doubt, 
and in the past we have heard chiefly 
that side of the question; but has the 
conduct on the other side always been 
marked by kindness and consideration? 
In these new conditions of contact 
between the purchasing community and 
the selling community, we may hope 
that a more humane spirit will develop, 
and a sense of sisterhood supplant the 
old attitude of almost antagonism. 
When a woman listens to the stories she 
may hear now any day— stories of girls 
who were supporting whole famalies on 
their meager salaries of $i and $5 a week, 
and how now they have lost even that; 
of women who are on the verge of 
insanity from underfeeding and anxiety; 
of mothers who beg to be allowed to 
forgo their midday lunch, costing ten 
cents, in order to take that sum home to 
their families— she is not likely here- 
after to be too hard on a class showing 
such splendid capacity for self-denial 
and devotion to others. 

It is said frequently, and it cannot be 
repeated too often, that it is not money 
—money to be expended in charity — 
that IS the greatest need of the present 
hour of emergency. This is a cheering 
thought, for everyone wishes to do one's 
part, yet not everyone can command 
money aside from one's own necessities; 
nor can everyone spare the leisure for 
friendly visiting or serving on committees 
of ways and means. But nearly every - 
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one, by looking at the matter closely 
enough, will discover that he or she has 
some relation to this great problem. 
Thus out of all this sorrow and suffer- 
ing and privation a great good will 
result if happier conditions shall come 



provide for all its members, and not 
that a duty rests with each indi- 
vidual to justify his place in the world, 
so long we shall have crowds of so-called 
"unemployed'' clamoring for the work 
which they will not perform when it is 



to prevail in consequence, and warmer offered.— Hugh Bell in London National 
and better relations be established Review, 

because of this closer contact between ^ , ^ , ^ 

persons from different walks in life, and 
representing different classes in the 
community.— CAicagro Tribune. 



The independent shoemaker has been 
displaced by the shoe factory, and has 
become a slave to the capitalist; the 
"village blacksmith" has degenerated 
into a mere repairer of factory work; 



Urged on the one hand by the neces- 
sity of meeting competition, both in this 

country and abroad, and on the other *^® weaver has met the same fate; ear- 
by the demands for higher wages made P^^^^^s are merely machines to put in 
by the workmen, shift has been made to P^^^® "^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ factories, and do a 



improve appliances so that the cost of 
producing a ton of iron should not rise, 
nay, should fall. What cost 6s. in wages 
thirty years ago costs underTSs. to-day, 
and yet the wage of each individual man 



little "choring;" printers are tasting the 
beauties of trying to compete' with ma- 
chines, and so on down all the list of vo- 
cations. The backbone of ^ the nation is 
the farmer. He has remained conserva- 



is higher than it was then, and the gross *^^.® ^^^ *^^®^ °^ ^^^^^^ ^^ *^e changes 



wages infinitely larger than they were. 
What does this mean? Why, that better 
results have been obtained out of the in- 
dividual man, and yet his labor has been 
lessened and his condition improved, and 



gomg on all about him. But he is 
doomed. Already he is feeling, but 
knows not the cause, the advance of mo- 
nopoly in his domain. Bonanza farms 
are making big dividends at prices that 



this has been accomplished chiefly by ^re forcing the farmers to borrow money. 

and mortgage. It is only^a matter of 
time. These mortgaged farms can be 



placing better tools in his hands. I re- 
gret to be constrained to say that in ef- 
fecting this change little or no help has 
been rendered by the workmen, and in 
recent years there has been an increased 
tendency to place obstacles in the way. 
Those who, dreaming of a new heaven 
and a new earth, would have us believe 
that by legislation or otherwise the effects 
of competition can be [avoided, appear 



operated on bonanza scales at a profit. 
They will be gathered in by the aid of 
the sheriff. Then the "independent 
farmer" will begin his life drudgery 
in the service of capitalists, as the other 
occupations are doing, andj will feel all 
the horrors of the tenants of Scotland or 
Italy. It's coming, and I am glad of it. 



to lose Sight Of the essential conditions I* will bring a change.- Commgr Nation, 
under which the industry of [Great Brit- 



ain is conducted. But it would lead us 
too far afield to discuss the very difficult 
problem which is here presented. More- 
over, it is, in my judgment, not necessary 
to deal with it in order to improve the 
condition of the inhabitants of this 
country. If we heard less about the 
rights of labor, and more about its duties, 
I should feel greater confidence in the 
future. As long as men are taught to 
believe that a duty is laid on society to • 



Despotism is the creator of Nihilism 
and king-killers. The unjust distribu- 
tion of the products of labor is the crea- 
tor of poverty and crime. Society can 
never be happy with two such monstrous 
evils. 



Ambition for wealth makes every man 
an Ishmaelite; sets him against his 
neighbor. 
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HOW TO PROTECT WAGES. 



About the meanest and most con- 
temptible thing on record is the practice 
of those manufacturers who, although 
having no orders for goods, insist on cut- 
ting down the prices paid for labor. Per- 
haps these employers think that because 
times are hard, reductions will be sub- 
mitted to more readily than would be the 
case when business again starts up, and 
that the expense of resistance in the way 
of strikes by the employes' will be there- 
by avoided. 

There is a lesson in this for those 
working people who do not believe in 
organized effort when business is good, 
but rely only on the justice and liberality 
of their employers for fair wages. These 
people may now see, perhaps, that em- 
ployers as a rule are not disposed to pay 
any more for labor than they are obliged 
to pay, just the same as they buy for 
the lowest price anything else that goes 
to make up their product. Unless those 
who labor are organized and prepared to 
act as a unit to maintain good wages in 
good times, and prevent the reduction 
in dull times of wages that are already 
too low, this same thing will go on year 
after year. 

We may expect to see a revival of the 
spirit of organization among the wage- 
earners upon the return of prosperous 
times. This has always been the case. 
They remain unorganized, or at least but 
poorly organized — with a few notable 
exceptions — until cut-downs are made 
and they are forced by their condition 
to accept them; then after struggling 
along for a while they conclude to get 
together and '^demand" an advance in 
wages. Had they done this years ago 
and maintained a good organization, 
and conducted it on a good financial 
basis, they might have saved for them- 
selves the amount lost by several cut- 
downs. 

The experience of the last few months 
should be sufficient to show that the 
labor organizations which have escaped 
cut-downs, and whose members have 



been able to best survive the hard times, 
are those which in times of peace pre- 
pared for war by making their unions 
financially solid. Unless the example 
of the members of these unions is fol- 
lowed we may soon have to stop talking 
of the "pauper labor of Europe" and la- 
ment for the pauperized laborers of 
America. 

That wages in America are on almost 
a pauper level was shown last sum- 
mer when within a few months after 
the panic began a great portion of the 
working population were dependent upon 
charity.. It is indeed deplorable that 
intelligent, industrious working men and 
women should be compelled to work for 
wages that cause them to live within a 
few months of the poorhouse; but with- 
out labor organizations even these wages 
are not secure from the attacks of em- 
ployers who want to gain a point on their 
competitors. 

The policy of "protection to American 
labor," so called, has not afforded the 
protection promised by the politicians, 
and thousands have found this out to 
their sorrow and cost during the last 
half year. 

The best and most reliable "protec- 
tion" the wages of American laborers 
can have is that which comes through 
the thorough organization of the labor- 
ers themselves. — The Laater, 



THE ORlXDISrO OF THB XII^I^S. 

Sounding, sounding, 
Loud o'er the din of cities. 
Breaking, crashing, clangorous, 
Over the hills of earth : 
Mocking the shrieks of the changers. 
Changers who stand in the temple. 
Rumbling, rolling, pitiless — 
These are the mills of the world. 

Sounding, sounding. 
Low from the hills of dream-land. 
Sweet o'er the paths of childhood. 
Just to the farthest reckoning ; 
Wood echoes, harp-strings singing. 
Blent with the splash of waters. 
Faint, but so sure— 
These are the mills of God. 

— John James Meehan //t March Lippinootfs. 
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The proceedings in the case of Em- 
ployes vs. Receivers, by order of the 
court, is to be printed in book form. It 
may be that arrangements can be made 
to have extra copies printed to supply 
the demand and furnished at the actual 
cost. There is doubt as to how many 
will be wanted. We would like to hear 
from parties who would like a copy, that 
«n effort to supply them may be made at 
once. 

F. E. Gilliland, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee of the telegraphers of 
the system, deserves the commendation 
^ind support of every telegrapher on the 
system for the ability shown in manag- 
ing the details of the conference of the 
representatives of his order and the 
receivers, and the constancy shown in 
pushing for and securing results. Of 
h11 the classes effected by the changes 
proposed by the receivers, the telegra- 
phers were the worst. They come out 
of it on better ground than before. 



the wage of another, and will not aid the 
improvement of his own and his chil- 
dren's condition by uniting with others, 
deservea the scorn and contempt of his 
fellow men as at present. Such men 
cannot do enough during the rest of 
their days to repay their fellow men for 
what they have done for them. 



A quarterly report is due from each 
local assembly April 1. In view of the 
passing events of momentous importance 
to labor, there should be a marked in- 
<3rease seen over the reports for last 
quarter. It was due to organized labor, 
and efforts through its power, that has 
elevated labor at all above the most 
degraded slave, and it must be by efforts 
made through that channel which must 
maintain such gains and make possible 
further advances. There never was a 
time when the person forced to labor for 



Resolutions of Local Assembly No. 
1663, Pocatello, Idaho, fully indorse the 
action of the executive board of District 
Assembly No. 82 in seeking to settle the 
existing diffidulties m a legal and intelli- 
gent manner before resorting to a strike. 
A strike is but a resort to brute force 
and, therefore, a relic of barbarism, and 
should only be used as a last resort» 
while the ballot box is free to better our 
condition. The evil is a deep-seated 
one, and can only be remedied by intelli- 
gent action at the ballot box. 

Edward Joseph, 
Recording Secretary. 

Pocatello, March 24, 1894. 



May 1 will be the tenth anniversary of 
the first general awakening of Union 
Pacific employes to the need of organi- 
zations. It was then when a general 
order for a reduction of wages causM all 
to realize the helplessness of the individ- 
ual and the strength of being united. 
It was then when the foundation was 
laid for the building of District Assem- 
bly No. 82. A history of all the events 
that have intervened up to the present 
time would make an interesting story. 
The organization has never failed to be 
at the front in any move for the general 
good. There are many who remember the 
early beginning of organization on the 
system on broad yet business lines. 
Mistakes have been made in matters of 
detai], but never in the support of 
general principles which it has advo- 
cated. And it has done much of the 
pioneer work in raising the considera- 
tion of labor's rights above a con- 
temptible struggle between master and 
servant to one between man and man, 
which is the practical meaning of the 
consideration of the labor question in 
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the federal courts of this circuit. This 
result may be its final work or it may 
go on broadening the ground thus pre- 
pared, opening up new avenues for the 
establishment of the principles of jus- 
tice, depending entirely on the will of 
the men who reap the immediate bene- 
fits of its work. 



JUDGE CALDWELL'S DECISION. 



The decision of Judge Caldwell, in 
which Judge Riner concurred, is as 
follows: 

On the 13th day of October, 1893, on a bill tiled 
for that purpose, this court took into its pos- 
session, control and management the Union 
Pacific railway system, embracing the Union 
Pacific railway proper, and some fourteen other 
constituent and allied roads, which together 
constitute what is known as the Union Pacific 
system. 

Whether the bill states a case of equitable 
cognizance justifying the appointment of re- 
ceivers has not been mooted on this hearing, 
and we, therefore, express no opinion upon that 
question. 

The system of which this court assumed the 
management and control comprised 7,700 miles 
of railroad and about 3,000 miles of water com- 
munication, and had in its employ over 22,000 
men. The great body of these men had been in 
the employ of the company for a considerable 
length of time, some of them for as much as a 
quarter of a century. The relations of these 
men to the company and their rate of wages 
were determined in the main by certain written 
rules, regulations and schedules, some of which 
had been in force for more than a quarter of a 
century, and all of which had been in force, 
substantially as they stand to-day, for a period 
of eight years and more. These rules, regula- 
tions and schedules were the result of free and 
voluntary ccmf erences, held from time to time, 
between the managers of *the railroad and the 
officers and representatives of the several labor 
organizations representing the men in the differ- 
ent subdivisions or branches of the service, viz. : 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, the Order 
of Railway Conductors, the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers, the Union Pacific Employes' 
Association and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen. These labor organizations, like the 
rules, regulations and schedules, had become 
established institutions on this system many 
years before the appointment of the receivers. 
Two of the ablest railroad managers ever in the 
service of this system, and probably as able as 
any this country has ever produced— Mr. S. H. 
H. Clark and Mr. Edward Dickinson, now 
general manager of the road— testify that these 
labor organizations on this system had improved 



the morals and efficiency of the men ana liad 
rendered valuable aid to the company in per- 
fecting and putting into force the rules and 
regulations governing the operation of the 
Union Pacific railway, which, confessedly, have 
made it one of the best manage<l and conducted 
roads in the country. The managers of this 
great trans-continental line testify that it has 
been their policy to bring it up to the highest 
standard of efficiency and to afford to passengers 
and property transported over it all the security 
and protection attainable by the exercise of the 
highest degree of intelligence on the part of 
those engaged in the operiition of its trains, and 
they cheerfully bear testimony to the fact that 
their efforts in tFiis direction have been seconded 
and materially aided by the labor organizations 
which are represented in this hearing. The good 
opinion of the men entertained by the managers 
seems to be shared by the receivers, for in their 
petition to the court in this matter they declare: 
"That the employes, generally, upon the Union 
Pacific system are reasonable, intelligent, peace- 
able and law-abiding men." 

The court then set forth the facts of 
the petition of the receivers, the order 
of Judge Dundy, the intervention of the 
employes, the action of the courts for 
the districts of Colorado and Wyoming, 
the order of the circuit court, ordering a 
conference, and the final hearing before 
the circuit court at Omaha, and says: 

In compliance with the terms of this order a 
conference between Mr. Clark and his assistants 
and the officers of the several labor organizations 
representing the employes of the court was held 
in Omaha. At this conference an agreement 
was reached as to the rules, regulations and 
schedules relating to the train dispatchers and 
operators, which have been reported to the 
court and confirmed. This was one of the most 
difficult schedules in the whole list to adjust, 
and the satisfactory agreement reached in the 
conference shows the great value of a good 
tempered, calm and intelligent inquiry in which 
both sides are represented, and in which both 
sides learned, perhaps for the first time, the 
ground on which the demand is made by the one 
and resisted by the other. The receivers had 
declared to the court, in their petition filed on 
the 27th day of January, 1894, "That after careful 
consideration of the matter and consultatiom 
with the managing officials of the Union Pacific 
system, they are of the opinion that the so-called 
rules, regulations and schedules of pay for train 
dispatchers and operators are entirely unneces- 
sary, and they have, therefore, not only decided 
to disaffirm the same, but they have also decided 
that they will not prepare or establish any rules 
and regulations in lieu thereof, and with respect 
thereto your receivers further advise your honors 
that all of the said train dispatchers and tele- 
graph operators are employed on monthly sala- 
ries, which are determined in consideration of 
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all the circumstances of each particular case, court, when it engages in the business of opera- 
and are intended to cover all of the services and ting a railroad, is to operate it eflSciently and 
all the time necessary in which to perform the safely. No pains and no reasonable expense are 
service inquired from each of said train dis- to be spared in the accomplishment of these ends, 
patchers and operators at the several respective Passengers and freight must be transported 
stations on the line of the Union Pacific sps- safely. If passengers are killed or freight lost 
*®"i-" through the slightest negligence to provide all 

And yet at the conference held under the the means of safety commonly found on first 
orderof the circuit judges the position assumed class roads, the court is morally and legally 
by the receivers, in their petition to the court, responsible. An essential and indispensable 
was found to be untenable and was abandoned, requisite to the safe and successful operation of 
and rules and regulations governing telegraph- the road is the employment of sober, intelligent, 
ers' wages adopted. experienced and capable men for that purpose. 

It would serve no useful purpose here to state When a road comes under the management of a 
the causes which, in the opinion of the court, court on which the employes are conceded to 
prevented an agreement between the conferees Possess all these qualifications— and that con- 
upon rules, regulations and schedules for the cession is made in the fullest manner here—the 
other branches of the service. It is sufficient to court will not, upon light or trivial grounds, 
say that they were of a character which do not dispense with their services or reduce their 
in any degree militate against the usefulness or wages. And when the schedule of wages in force 
efficacy of conferences or the ability or fairness ** *^® time the court assumes the management 
of conferees. Freed from the state of things ^^ ^*^® ^oad is the result of a mutual agreement 
brought about by the erroneous proceedings of between the company aed the employes which 
a majority of the receivers in the beginning of ^^ been in force for years, the court will pre- 
this business, it is highly probable that the con- s^in© the schedule is reasonable and just, and 
feref^s would have agreed upon all' the schedules. *^J' ^^^ disputing that presumption will be 
Failing to agree, the matter was brought before required to overthrow it by satisfactory proof, 
the court, in accordance with the order made by It is suggested that upon this question the 
the circuit judges. At the appointed time the court ought to be governed by the recommend- 
receivers appeared in person and by attorney, ation of a majority of the receivers. The sug- 
and the employes by the officers of the several gestion is without merit in this case for several 
labor organizations to which they belong and by reasons. Four of the five receivers are not 
their attorneys. Upon calling the case for hear- practical railroad men, and are not familiar with 
ing, the court directed an order to be entered the subject; two of them are lawyers residing in 
setting aside and vacating the order of court New York, one a merchant residing in Chicago, 
made on the 27th day of January,1894, approving and one a railroad accountant, having, doubt- 
the rules, regulations and schedules framed by less, a thorough knowledge of the books of the 
the receivers without notice to or conference company, but knowing nothing about the wage 
with the employes affected thereby, and also schedules. These four gentlemen are eminent 
setting aside and vacating the order of injunc- in the line of their profession^ and pursuits, and 
tion entered at the same time. The court then entirely capable of managing the financial affairs 
announced to counsel that the rules, regulations of this great trust, for which purpose they were, 
and schedules in force when the receivers were doubtless, selected, but their opinions upon the 
appointed were stUl in force and would be held subject of wage schedules is confessedly of little 
and treated as prima facie just and reasonable, value. The court shares in their anxiety to 
and that the burden was cast upon the receivers have an economical administration of this trust 
to show that the wages received by the court's to the end that those who own the property and 
employes under the existing regulations were in have liens upon it 'may get out of it what is 
excess of a fair, just and reasonable compensa- fairly their due. But to accomplish this desira- 
ble result the wages of the men must not be 
reduced below a reasonable and just compensa- 
tion for their services. They must de paid fair 
wages, though no dividends are paid on the 
stock and no interest paid on the bonds. It is a 
part of the public history of the country, of 
which the court will take judi'cial notice, that 



tion for the service performed, taking into con- 
sideration all the circumstances and in view of 
the existing conditions. 

The hearing proceeded on these lines, and the 
court listened for a week to the testimony of 
of witnesses. 

Before stating the conclusions we have reached 



upon the facts it will be well to state the leading for the first $36,000,000 of stock issued this com- 

principles which courts of equity must keep in pany received less than 2 cents on the dollar, 

view in this class of cases. When a court of and that the profit of construction, represented 

equity takes upon itself the conduct and opera- by outstanding bonds, was $43,929,328.a4. These 

tion of a great line of railroad the men engaged facts are disclosed by the report of the commis- 

in conducting the business and operating the sion of the United States Pacific railway com- 

road become the employes of the court, and are pany" in 1887, of which Mr. Anderson, one of the 

subject to its orders in all matters relating to receivers in this case, was a member. (See 

the discharge of their duties, and entitled to its Report, pp. .51, 137.) There would seem to be no 

protection. The first and supreme duty of a equity in reducing the wages of the employes 
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below what is reasonable and just in order to 
pay dividends on stock and interest on bonds of 
this character. The recommendation of the 
receivers to adopt their schedules cannot be 
accepted by the court for another reason. That 
schedule was adopted without affording to the 
men or their representatives any opportunity to 
be heard. This was in violation of the agree- 
ment existing between the company and the 
men, by the terms of which no change of the 
schedules was to be made without notice to the 
men and granting them a hearing. This was a 
fundamental error. The receivers should have 
given notice and invited the men to a conference 
even if there was no contract requiring it. In 
answer to this objection to their mode of pro- 
ceeding it is said the order of the receivers and 
the order of the court extended an opportunity 
to the men to protest against the new schedules 
after their adoption. The men could have small 
hopes of a fair and impartial hearing after the 
receivers had prepared new schedules behind 
their backs which were declared by the receivers 
and the court to be prima facie just and reason- 
able. This was very much like first hanging a 
man and trying him afterward. It is small con- 
solation to the victim of the mob to be told he 
shall have a trial after he is hanged. It is further 
said that the receivers had the right to renounce 
the old schedules and adopt the new ones because 
the old ones were mere executory contracts. 
There are some executory contracts which 
receivers may renounce, but they cannot claim 
the benefit of such contracts and at the same 
time renounce their burdens. This is precisely 
what was attempted to be done by the receivers 
in this matter ; they renounced the old schedules 
and adopted new ones reducing wages, but 
seemingly with no idea of absolving the men 
from the duty of continuing to work and operate 
the road, for in their petition they ask that their 
schedules be confirmed by the court, "and all of 
the said employes directed to conform thereto." 
The receivers were the first to break the contract 
between the court and its employes, but if the 
converse had been the case the court could not 
have directed or enjoined the men to continue in 
its service. Specific performance of a contract 
to render personal service cannot be enforced by 
injunction, by pains and penalties or by any other 
means. For a breach of such a contract the 
only redress the law affords is a civil action for 
the damages. 

The court is asked to apply to the employes in 
its service the principles of the early English 
statutes, which, by the imposition of heavy pains 
and penalties, forced laborers to work at fixed 
wages and made it an offense to seek to increase 
them or to quit the service of their employer. 
The period of compulsory personal service, save 
as a punishment for crime, has passed in this 
country. In this country it is not unlawful for 
employes to associate, consult and confer to- 
gether with a view to maintain or increase their 
wages by lawful and peaceful means, any more 
than it was unlawf al for the receivers to counsel 



and confer together for the purpose of reducing 
their wages. A corporation is organized capital ; it 
is capital consisting of money and property. Or- 
ganized labor is organized capital ; it is capital 
consi sting of brains and mu sc le . What it is lawful 
for one to do it is lawful for the other to do. If it 
is lawful for the stockholders and officers of a 
corporation to associate and confer together for 
the purpose of reducing the wages of its employes 
or of devising other means of making their 
investments profitable. It is equally lawful for 
organized labor to associate, consult and confer 
with a view to maintain or increase wages. 
Both act from the promptings of enfightened 
selfishness, and the action of both are lawful 
when no illegal or criminal means are used or 
threatened. 

It is due to the receivers and to the managers 
of this property to say that they have not ques- 
tioned the right of the labor organizations to 
appear and be heard in court in this matter, and 
what they have said about these organizations 
has been in commendation of them and not In 
disparagement, men in all stations and pursuits 
in life have an undoubted right to join together 
for resisting oppression or for mutual assistance, 
improvement, instruction and pecuniary aid in 
time of sickness and distress. Such association 
commonly takes place between those pursuing 
the s€une occupation and possessing the same 
interests. This is particularly true of men 
engaged in the mechanical arts, and in all labor 
pursuits where skill and experience are required. 
The legality and utility of these organizations 
can no longer be questioned. 

The action of the receivers is objectionable 
upon another ground. It would be difficult to 
devise any action better calculated to provoke a 
"strike." The method of adopting the new 
schedules was calculated to arouse resentment 
in the breast of every self-respecting, intelligent 
and independent man in the service. While they 
might have been willing to acquiesce in the re- 
duction of their wages, they were quite sure to 
revolt against the manner of doing it. What- 
ever may be the legal right of a railroad corpor- 
ation to reduce the wages of its employes or dis- 
charge them in a body without giving them an 
opportunity to be heard, a court of equity will 
not act in that manner or approve the action of 
its receivers who have acted in that manner. 
The receivers, no more than the court, should 
have undertaken to determine what wages were 
just and reasonable without giving the men an 
opportunity to be heard. It is fundamental in 
the jurisprudence of this country that no court 
can rightfully make an order or render a judg- 
ment affecting the rights of one who is absent 
and who has had no notice. The requirement 
that the court or any other tribunal shall hear 
before it decides is much older than the Magna 
Charta or our constitution. It was written in 
the book 3,000 years ago that "He that answereth 
a matter before he heareth it, it is folly and 
shame unto him." 
A further and conclusive answer to the con- 
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tention in favor of putting the receivers' sched- 
nles in force is found in the fact that Mr. Clark, 
the only one of the receivers who is a practical 
railroad man, testifies that they ought not to be 
put into force without " some modifications." 

As a result of the old code of rules and sched- 
ules, this company has been able to bring about 
into every branch of its service, at reasonable 
cost, intelligent and capable men, who have care- 
fully guarded and protected its property and 
business interests, until the train service upon 
the Union Pacific is to-day equal to any of the 
great railway systems of the country. Upon 
the question of the reasonableness of the old 
schedules, we have had no trouble in coming to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

The record shows that all that portion of rail- 
road mileage where excess mileage has been 
allowed runs through either a mountainous or 
a desert country, where the men engaged in the 
operation of trains have to contend with heavy 
grades, and where the winters are long and often 
severe, and where the hazacd of operating is 
necessarily greatly increased. There is practi- 
caUy no agriculture and the cost of living is 
much greater than in an agricultural region. As 
stated by Mr. Dickinson, "It is a pretty tough 
place to live." The system of paying excess 
mileage, Mr. McConnell testifies, has been in 
vogue ever since the road was built, and was 
allowed because the company had difficulty in 
obtaining men who would stay in that region of 
country. If this system was a good thing for the 
company when operating the road, it is a good 
thing for the court when operating the road. As 
a result of this system men of intelligence and 
character have been induced to enter the service 
and to establish permanent homes in regions of 
country where there is practically no business 
except the business in which they are engaged, 
and where, for manj' reasons disclosed by the 
evidence, it is not desirable to live. A system of 
rales and regulations by which the company has 
been able to bring into its service and retain for 
twenty-five years, in some instances, the class of 
men who have appeared before the court at this 
hearing, is certainly commendable, and meets 
the entire approval of the court. 

In the opinion of the court, the allowance 
made by the schedule now in force is just and 
equitable when all the conditions are considered. 
The employes, under the present system, share 
the burdens of diminished business. They make 
less mileage and get less pay per month. The 
rate now paid is not higher than the rate paid 
on other lines operated through similar country 
and under like conditions, and, in the opinion of 
the court, is not higher than it should be for the 
service rendered. 

Some of these employes with large families to 
support are seldom more than a few days wages 
in advance of want, aud if their present wages 
were materially reduced they could not live. 
The highest and best service cannot be expected 
from men who are compelled to live in a state of 
pinch and want. 



It is a gratifying fact that the officers and rep- 
resentatives of the labor organizations of which 
the men interested in this hearing are members 
have unanimously assured the court that what- 
ever judgment is rendered in this case will be 
accepted by the men as a settlement of the dis- 
pute, and that in no event, after such a hearing 
as has been accorded them in court, will they 
"strike." We are confident these assurances 
will be kept. 

When property is in the custody of receivers 
the law declares it to be a contempt of the court 
appointing them for any person to interfere 
with the property or with the men in their em- 
ploy. No injunctional order can make such un- 
lawful interference any more of a contempt than 
the law makes it without such order. Such or- 
ders have an injurious tendency, becaase they 
tend to create the impression among men that 
it is not an ofi'ense to interfere with proi>erty in 
possession of receivers or with the men in their 
employ, unless they have been especially en- 
joined from so doing. This is a dangerous delu- 
sion. To the extent that a special injunction 
can go in this class of cases the law itself im- 
poses an injunction. For this reason no injunc- 
tional order will be entered in this case. 

In conclusion, we may be indulged in giving 
expression to the hope that in future differences 
about wages between courts and their employes, 
at least— and we woold fain hope between all 
employers and employes— resort may be had to 
reason and not to passion, to the law and 
not to violence, to the courts and not to a 
"strike." It is a reproach to our civiliza- 
tion that such dififerences should result, as they 
often have, in personal violence, loss of life, de- 
struction of property, loss of wages to the men 
and loss of earnings to the employer, and, when 
they occur ou great lines of railroad, great dam- 
age and inconvenience to the public. 

An order will be entered in the district of Ne- 
braska continuing the present schedules (snl>- 
ject to the modification as to delayed or over- 
time) in full force and effect and setting aside 
the order made by this court on the 27 th day of 
January, 1894. 

Also an order directing the receivers to cause 
500 copies of a complete record of this cause, in- 
cluding the pleadings, evidence, opinion and 
orders entered in the several districts, printed 
and distributed as provided in the order. 

Also an order requiring the receivers to pay 
the expenses of employes attending the confer- 
ence ordered by the circuit judges and while at- 
tending this hearing. 

An order will be entered in the districts of 
( Colorado and Wyoming modifying the orders en- 
tered in those districts on the 26th and 27th days 
of February, 1894. to conform to the order now 
entered in the district of Nebraska, relating to 
the rules, regulations and schedules of pay. 

THE court's order. 

The following ia the official order of 
the court: 
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It i8 ordered, with the following amendment 
as to delayed or overtime, viz. : In lieu of Article 
IV. (Engineer's old rules.) 

Delayed Time— No overtime shall be allowed 
unless the time on duty has averaged less than 
ten miles per hour, time to be computed from 
the time first named to leave. 

In lieu of Article VII. (Engineer's old rules.) 
Extra short runs not provided for in the sched- 
ule of runs. All short runs of less than 100 miles, 
and no other mileage made on the same day, 100 
miles will be allowed, overtime after ten hours. 

Add to section 1 of Article IX., as follows: It 
is expressly understood that grievance commit- 
tees authorized to represent engineers shall have 
access to the proper officials for the considera- 
tion of cases of violation of rules or regulations 
governing conditions of employment. 

Firemen— In view of the prese^Jt stringency in 
all matters pertaining to labor and corporations, 
we, the firemen, are willing to share with this 
court the burden of excuse to the extent of 
conceding overtime accrued in less than ten 
hours on all trains ; that the schedule of pay and 
the rules and regulations for the guidance and 
government of employes engaged in the opera- 
tion of the various railway, railroad and tele- 
graph lines and other properties of the Union 
Pacific system now operated by S. H. H. Clark, 
Oliver W. Mink, E. Ellery Anderson, John W. 
Doane and Frederick R. Coudert, receivers 
Iierein. which were in force upon said Union Pa- 
cific system at the date when the property of 
said Union Pacific system passed into the cus- 
tody and control of said receivers, under and 
by virtue of the orders of this court, shall be 
continued in full force and effect by the said re- 
ceivers, their managers, superintendents and 
officers, until changed by agreement between 
the receivers and the officers or representatives 
of the labor organizations representing the em- 
ployes engaged in the service of operating said 
Union Pacific properties under said receivers, or 
by order of this court. This order shall apply to 
aU the roads, including the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island railroad, and to every department of 
service under the receivers in relation to the 
operation and business of said Union Pacific 
properties. 

It is further ordered that the receivers shall 
have 500 copies of a complete record of the pro- 
ceedings had in the courts of the several districts 
of this circuit in relation to the change of rules, 
regulations and wage schedules proposed by the 
receivers herein, printed and securely bound, 
each volume to contain the complete record, 
properly indexed, of all proceedings had in the 
several courts relating to this subject, beginning 
with the petition of the receivers, and including 
the petition, the answers of the employes, the 
testimony taken at the hearing before the court 
in the Circuit court for the District of Nebraska, 
and all opinions of the courts filed, and all 
orders made by the circuit courts in the several 
districts. The cost and expense of preparing 
manuscript, printing and distributing said rec- 



ord as by this order directed, shall be paid by 
said receivers out of the trust funds in their 
hands. 

It is further ordered that the copies of said 
record, when printed and bound in volumes, 
shall be distributed by the receivers as follows : 
Twenty-five volumes each to the circuit judges 
of this circuit, ten volumes each to the district 
judges of this circuit,100 volumes to the receivers, 
forty volumes to the representatives of the 
employes, 100 volumes to remain in custody of 
the clerk of this court for distribution as the 
court may from time to time direct. 

It is further ordered that the delegates or 
representatives of the employes engaged in the 
service of operation the railroad and telegraph 
lines of the Union Pacific system under the 
receivers, who were in attendance upon the 
conference ordered by the circuit judges and in 
attendance at this hearing, shall be allowed 
their reasonable expenses durfiig the time they 
were attending the conference and hearing, 
upon the bases heretofore allowed by the 
company to men attending a conference between 
the officers of the company and the men, and 
the receivers are directed to pay these expenses 
out of the trust funds in their hands. 

It is further ordered that the order and 
injunction relating to wage schedules, hereto- 
fore entered in this court for the district of 
Nebraska, on the 27th day of January. 1894, be 
and the same is hereby set aside. 

Henry C. Caldwell, 
United States Circuit Judge, Eighth Judicial 
Circuit. 

John A. Riner, 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Wyoming, sitting in the United States cir- 
cuit court for the district of Nebraska by 
request of the circuit judge. 

♦ « ^ » ♦ 

Employment? No lack of it— not a 
bit. What, with three millions idle? 
Yes, that is just the trouble. They are 
idle when they should be employed in 
thought. There is plenty of thinking to 
be done, but they refuse to think. Want 
other work? No need just now of any 
other work. There's plenty of food, 
clothing and shelter, but these thought- 
less men and women have ^one on year 
after year following the politicians, danc- 
ing like a grass-hopper, and now they find 
their "great" people, for whom they 
threw up their hats, have all the things 
they created and they have nothing. 
Nothing but starvation will make them 
think, and they are going to get plenty 
of that. O, yes, they'll think, and find 
it the best paying employment that ever 
came to them. It is an angel in disguise 
— these hard times are. Employment 
will not help people who are so child-like 
and credulous that, no matter how much 
they produce, they permit a few to tell 
them the bulk of it belongs to the few 
who do nothing. Let starvation do its 
work. Pools, it is said, will learn at no 
other school than that taught by experi- 
ence.— Cotumgr Nation. 
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2VOTIC TO C'l»RR£»P09IDi:VTS. 

Do not wait until tlie last moment to write up 
your monthly letter. Send it in at any time ; the 
sooner after you read this the better. The first 
opportunity you have is the best time. 



Shoshone, Idaho, March 25, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

The following letter was sent by order 
of this assembly to the Hon. H. A. 
Coffeen, of Wyoming, expressive of the 
feelings of the members regarding the 
bill throwing the Yellowstone Park into 
the hands of a corporation: 
•Hon. H. A. Coffeen, Member Congress: 

"At a regular meeting of this as- 
sembly, held March 17, 1894, the bill 
recently introduced by yourself entitled 
'a bill to encourage anl establish better 
facilities for travel to, from, into, and 
through, the Yellowstone National Park, 
and for other purposes,' came up for 
consideration, after which it was resolved 
that we give expression by writing you 
to our surprise and regret that a bill of 
that character should originate with, or 
be advocated by, you, at one time a 
Knight of Labor. 

"That a bill granting a monopoly of 
charging for the rights to look at the 
natural wonders of the people's park, as 
well as granting a large slice of that park 
to a corporation, should be urged by one 
who had been such an ardent supporter 
of the Knights of Labor, grieves us 
much. 

"Must we be compelled to believe that 
it has become a fixed rule that as soon 
as a man is elected to congress, he leaves 
all his beliefs and principles of a lifetime 
behind him, and reversing himself, devote 
his energies and abilities (hitherto exert- 
ed in behalf of the common people) with 
redoubled energy, at the behest of 
plutocracy, to opposing the interests and 
wishes of those who elected him? We 
are opposed to your bill becoming a law, 
protest against its passage, and will note 
the men who give it their support. If 
better facilities are needed to enable the 
visitor to view the wonders of the park, 
the government, and it alone, should 
supply them. 

"By order of 

"Shoshone Assembly No. 3810." 



Shoshone, Idaho, March 23, 1894, 
Editor Magazine : 

Storms of wind, rain and snow have 
' "^^ prevailing weather the past 



month, and it speaks volumes for the 
progress of the nineteenth century that 
we may turn to the newspapers and 
ascertain in our modern way what the 
weapher is to be during the week that is 
to come, just as we would go to the rail- 
road bulletin board, to find out the latest 
wish and desire of those who are placed 
over us. And while in addition to this, 
we ride in our modern railroad cars, 
heated by steam and lighted by gas or 
electricity, we, the supposed intelligent 
workingmen of 1894, still continue to use 
the old time "ox-cart" system of labor 
organization, a plan of organization, like 
the ox-cart, a thousand years old, 
antiquated beyond belief, born of selfish- 
ness and nurtured in strife. Working- 
men of the Union Pacific, why will you 
not see that the present plan of organi- 
zation is defeating the very purpose it 
was intended to promote, i. e., your own 
advancement in material and intellectual 
matters. Do you not see that so many 
different organizations serve to generate 
animosity and hatred of one another, 
that when trouble comes you are com- 
pelled to swallow all your enmity toward 
the other fellow, and ask him to join you, 
in order that you may be able to do the 
least amount of good for yourself? Now 
if this co-operation, mutual help, is 
absolutely necessary when trouble 
threatens, why is it not best at all times? 
We have been divided on political lines, 
are yet, to a certain extent; are divided 
on industrial lines, and now the effort is 
being made to divide us on religious 
lines. 

Let us examine this proposition from 
a financial standpoint for a moment. 
There are at least eight different organ- 
izations among the employes on the 
Union Pacific, and if the cost of main- 
taining each one of these is placed at 
$10,000 per year, which is not unreason- 
able, then the cost amounts to $80,000 
per year. Now, this might be reduced 
one-half by simply taking one of the 
brightest of the men from each of the 
several organizations, placing them on a 
salary of $2,500 per year, which would be 
$20,000. Now let them select a compe- 
tent lawyer at say $5,000 per annum, 
and place the whole matter of looking 
after the interests of the 12.000 or 15,000 
employes in the hands of these men 
allowing $15,000 for other requirements, 
and we have a total cost of $40,000, an 
amount equal to from two and a half 
to three dollars for each man per year. 

The cost might be still further reduced 
by reducing the number of the com- 
mittee to five or three. Have all impor- 
tant questions submitted to a referendum 
vote of the whole inemhership. giving 
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the committee full power to act in an 
emergency, let all classes of employes 
meet in a common assembly room. Call 
in the unwieldy committee now at 
Omaha, drop our enmity and try this 
plan, remembering it is always the desire 
of the corporation that the men be 
divided into as many differing bodies as 
possible. Call to mind how Chauncy 
Depew patted the engineers of his road 
upon the back, urging them to form no 
entangling alliances, but rather, continue 
to flock by themselves, as it were, while 
he, as one individual, remained in a 
position to throw the immense, compact, 
power of his corporation against any one 
of the many sections of labor's army. 
Act on this before it is too late. By so 
doing, avoid disastrous strikes. 

A new engine was turned out of the 
shop this month. Another to follow 
next month. Sage Brush. 



Armstrong, Kan., March 22, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

The weather for the past month has 
been unusually fine and balmy for this 
latitude, although there were ominous 
signs of portended storms, but failed to 
materialize. On St. Patrick's day, the 
17th inst., the mercury stood at eighty 
degrees above the hated cypher, with no 
outward demonstration on that day by 
the Irish citizens. 

The force of men here in the different 
departments of the shops is still working 
forty -eight hours per week, and the boys 
get their checks regularly on the 16th 
of each month. The Ft. Scott and Gulf 
Railroad Company is working their men 
forty hours a week, Santa Pe system the 
same, the Missouri Pacific at Cypress 
shops fifty hours a week, but close their 
shops down the last Saturday in the 
month and again on the last day of the 
month. No roads are hiring any men. 
All the companies' shops are full of work, 
but they manage to get along short- 
handed. 

Nothing new to chronicle from here 
but abundance of work in all depart- 
ments, and every man is supposed to do 
his part of it. The nomatic attribution 
of the men a few years ag6 is knocked 
out of them. They are now docile and 
domesticated. It would be something 
strange to see a man quit his place in 
the shops. 

All are cursing Grover Cleveland and 
his sleepy congress for the hard lines 
they have to tread. A large number of 
boys were taken into the machine shop 
lately as apprentices. 

The machiniats Boilermakers and 
blacksmiths who went out on a strike 
some time ago against a reduction of 



wages in Armour packing house at 
Kansas City Mo., were successful, and 
won the strike by means of the boycott, 
which was heralded throughout Europe 
and America, through the columns of 
the Midland Mechanic a newspaper 
published in the interests of organized 
labor in Kansas City Mo., by the Indus- 
trial Council. Unorganized workmen, 
skilled or unskilled, whose wages were 
reduced at the same time of the strike, 
were not restored, while the strikers got 
their places back, and those men of 
scabby crowns who took tneir places 
were discharged immediately after the 
surrender. Armour's meats came back 
to him by the car load spoiled, hence his 
surrender. 

It is the all absorbing topic among 
organized here regarding what will be 
the outcome of comference of their 
respective representatives, with the S. 
S. H. Clark representing the intresting 
of the Union Pacific lUiilroad company 
in regard to the wage question. Up to 
this date nothing very satisfactory to 
the men directly or indirectly interested 
has takes place, as appears from infor- 
mation received oflBcially and through 
reports of the newspajjers at hand. 
When I speak of those indirecty inter- 
ested, I mean the drones — men who 
never spends a cent in favor of organ- 
ized labor. Read the history of the 
honey-bee and their drones, and you 
will fiine a morel therein. A few years 
ago Mr. S. S. H. Clark thought he had 
solved the labor question on the Union 
Pacific system by recognizing trades 
unions, until the strike of these crafts 
for reason better known to him than to 
me. We caught a tartar in place of a 
lamb. I will say this, that the company 
is taking the advantage of its present 
power of being in the hands of the court 
in hireing men of a certain nationality 
who would stoop to latch the shoes of 
their foremen or those in outhority. I 
believe that there should be two sides to 
every questi:n between employer and 
employe. Every working man should 
stand by one another, irrespective of 
where he was born or raised. The injury 
to one ought to be the concern of all. 
All Bout De Son. 



Laramie, Wyo., March 28, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

My leetter this month is somewhat 
late, but I trust that you have been so 
busy in thecase of the Employes vs. the 
Receivers that you may be behind some, 
so I will trust to my chances of probably 
being on time. 

March has been a eventful month for 
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Laramie. The severe snow storm which 
raged liere laet week, accompanied by a 
strong wind, sent a poor sheep-herder 
ntimed Baker to his last rest, while two 
otheos suffered severely before they 
reached a place of safety after abandon- 
ing their herds, a portion of which were 
lost. 

On Sunday night the 26th, Thomas 
Holden, whohas been in the service of 
the Union Pacific as a boilermaker the 
last four years, was killed by a switch 
engine. Thus another unfortunate was 
added to the list. 

One day has passed since the 
employes trial at Omaha, the 27th, and 
all are anxiously awaiting the result 
Many are the predictious as to che tlnal 
outcome, but those who have been keep- 
ing themselves thoroughly informed 
have implicit confidence in Judge Cald- 
well's decision when he becomes better 
acQuainted with the case. 

Our district master workman left for 
Omaha again after being back from 
there one week, last Sunday afternoon 
on No. 8. 

Laramie's municipal election will soon 
agitate the minds of politicians, and 
since the Populist, will not put a ticket 
up this spring the old parties can tight 
it out on the old plan. It matters not to 
us which of the old parties are in pow€ r. 
Conditions that we have inherited 
through old party legislation in the past, 
can not be changed until the people 
understand why these conditiohs exist 
to-day. Promises are made from year to 
year by men to get themselves into oiiice, 
that never can be fulfilled. A few years 
more of charity, and starvation for the 
millions of our unemployed may awaken 
an interest that will revolutionize things 
politically. But there is a possibility 
that men who are half-starved will be in 
a poor condition to think of the cause 
why they must starve in a land of abund- 
ance. Such men in the history of the 
past have been known to act spontone- 
ously, and their action have proved 
dangerous to the peaceful conditions of 
society. We are but a notion of slaves 
to-day, and there must come to our 
assistance an almost superhuman power 
to free us from present forms of slavery. 
Those rights that men are not able to 
see and claim for themselves must, I 
believe be once more forced upon them. 
Negro slavery would be a part of our 
eocial fabric to-day if they had been left 
to work out their own freedom. The 
same is true of the existing mental and 
physical slavery that our society is cursed 
with to-day. 

There is so little of interest to your 
ronriAM noide of thc uufortunate events 



stated in this letter, that I have allowed 
myself to stray from the subject. With 
this as an apoligy for the lateness, and 
shortness of my correspondence I rest 
contented to await the decision to the 
court, in the greatest law suit on record. 

LXXXII. 



Omaha, Neb., March 25, 1894. 
Editor Magazine : 

As a delegate to the Omaha wage 
conference, commencing March 15, and 
while on the way there, it was very 
interesting to listen to various verdicts 
as to the result final end of our day in 
court in case no agreement would be 
reached before that date. Before I left 
home I was almost thoroughly convinced 
that every man who was sent to the con- 
ference would be absolutely in accord 
with the line of procedure that was com- 
menced in Denver by the chairman of 
the various organizations. On March 1 
I was informed these same chairman 
met again, and all were of one opinion 
as to the continuation of this method. 
On the way, and while at Omaha, it was 
evident to me that some of the chairman 
either did not have sufficient time, or 
they neglected to inform their consti- 
tuents as to the result of their meeting. 
Some condemned their chairman, while 
others were content to vent there wrath 
on the Union Pacific officials. 

I was not alone surprised, but I was 
actually astonished, to hear some express 
themselves in such a way that would 
condemn the action of their executive 
officers. 

All were willing to go into court, but 
not all were willing to abide by the 
caurt's decision as final. You can readily 
see what the executive chairman had to 
contend with. If Judges Caldwell and 
Kiner could have learned this, it would 
have been evident to them that these 
men did not understand the meaning of 
justice, or the object of a court equity. 
These men intimated that i\ would de- 
pend upon circumstances whether they 
would be satisfied with the court's 
decision. Fortunately for the Union 
Pacific employes, they were not in a 
position that would place them on the 
stand as witnesses. 

It was also amusing to listen to the 
usual conversation of some of these men, 
who by the way, will come at you with 
the usual "I told you so" if things do not 
shape themselves just as we would wish. 
To hear them, one would imagine that 
all the various subjects beneficial to 
their craft had been exhausted, and 
nothing more was left to talk about but 
railroading. This would not have been 
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eo objectioDable if they had not in their 
ooDvereation interwoven so much of the 
useless vocabulary in our language, and 

some that would look like this t* ** 

^tt ^tintype. 

I felt at times as though I wished they 
had learned to speak some of the dead 
languages, so their conversation could be 
carried on in the presence of others with- 
out jarring their nerves too much, be- 
cause too much of the sameness becomes 

monotonous, without this **t *Tt 

style. 

As one thoroughlv prepared to accept 
the rulings of Judges Caldwell and 
Riner, I remain, Yours truly, 

A Delegate. 



ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES. 



Improved machinery stands to high 
wages in a two-fold relation; it is at once 
cause and effect. The better the machine 
with which a man works, the more pro- 
ductive is his labor, and the more valua- 
ble consequently to his employer. On 
the other hand,, the higher the wages 
paid, the greater is the inducement to 
the employer to use more and more pro- 
ductive machinery, and so reduce his 
expenses. Not only is the 1 abor employ- 
ed in connection with improved machin- 
ery more highly paid, as we have seen, 
than any other, but the increased cost of 
it is a powerful stimulus to further im- 
provement. 

Thus a strike among the boot and shoe 
makers of Massachusetts a few years back 
resulted in the invention of a machine 
which reduced the numbers employed in 
the operation of "lasting" by eighty per 
cent. And in this connection we notice 
a curious paradox, viz., that machinery 
should not be made to last too long. In 
times of depression it is the firms which 
use old fashioned machinery which are 
the first to suffer — as, for instance, visit- 
ing Oldham in 1886, Mr. Schoenhof found 
that the cotton spinners were making no 
profits at all, whereas at Rochdale a newly 
built mill, fitted with all the latest and 
best inventions, was doing well; the 
reason being that not only was the ex- 
pense of working less, but waste had been 
greatly diminishod. Such improvements 
are often resisted, or at least viewed 



with little favor, by the workmen them 
selves, who see in these improvements a 
means of superseding their own labor. 
♦ But they have not grasped the key to 
the situation, and have not understood 
how closely their own earnings are bound 
up with their equipment. 

On the continent such conservatism is 
far stronger. It is a matter of pride ta 
the manufacturer that his machinery 
outlasts that in use here; but so far from 
being an advantage to him, the fact 
really handicaps him in competition 
with his English rivals. And such con- 
servatism is possible only when a large 
supply of workmen is available at low^ 
wages, for if new machinery is to be em- 
ployed a higher stamp of workman is 
needed. In the industry of silk-throw- 
ing for instance, there is a remarkable 
difference between England and America 
in this respect, for the wages paid in 
America are far higher than with us, yet 
the cost is far less. Now the growth of 
nerve power necessary for work at such 
tremendous pressure is possible only 
when the conditions of life are favorable 
— in short, when wages are high. 

Let us now summarize Mr.^hoenhof's 
somewhat optimistic views. High wages 
cheapen production in two ways. They * 
make the laborer more efficient — ^he is 
stronger, more capable, more alert, and 
consequently the product of his labor is 
greater, increasing proportionately faster 
than the rise in wages. They also pro- 
voke, and indeed necessitate, a constant 
growth in the productive power of ma- 
chinery, and give the maximum of stim- 
ulus to the inventiveness of its makers* 
Short hours of labor produce similar 
results, for employer and employed are 
under every inducement to greater ap- 
plication on the one side and economies 
on the other, lest the volume of produc- 
tion should be lessened. And in propor- 
tion as wages rise, so does the demand 
for the products of industry rise also; 
for the working class — i. e., the great 
majority of consumers— are able to pur- 
chase more. What, then, is needed in 
the present and the future? More light 
and air for production; the abolition of 
all restraints, protective or otherwise, 
upon exchange of commodities; the in- 
crease of competition everywhere. At 
the same time, no agency should be neg- 
lected which will help to increase the 
laborer s efficiency. His home, his food, 
his surroundings should be jealously 
guarded; art schools, museums, libraries, 
all that goes to improve his mind, should 
be provided without stint. — Edinburgh 
Review. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

We are in receipt of "Educational 
Ohart No. 2 — the American Locomotive." 
The chart shows and names every part 
of an American locomotive. These are 
furnished by Locomotive Engineering, 
published at 5 Beekman street, New 
York. This publication is leading all 
others in spreading^ practical knowledge 
of railroad mechanics, and thus raising 
the standard of efficiency among the men 
who operate our railroads, and no man 
in locomotive running or repair service 
can afford to be without it. The increase 
of knowledge in practical mechanics is 
a necessary factor in the right solution 
of our social evils. A better social con- 
dition cannot be expected only in pro- 
portion as the masses, rise in industrial 
powers. That rise in(Jicates a growth of 
ambition. Ambition will demand better 
surroundings. And what man really 
wants he will have. We consider Loco- 
motivp- Engineering one c)f our best 
labor exchanges. 
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Can be made ywrU,- 
IniE: ror US. Parties 
preferred who can ^v* 
their whole time to tha 
business. Spare hoars, 
though, may be proflta« 
bly employed. This an. 
nuun' ement is of spacial 
interest to ntirring men who wish to rise in the world. 
Ctood openings for town and city work as weU aa 
country districts. B. F. JOh!VmO!V A CO., 
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As mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaoes* 
Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as tho 
damage they will do is ten fold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall's Catarrh Cure* 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O.^ 
contains no mercury, and is taken interuaUy« 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur* 
faces of tho system. In buying Hall's Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by ^. J, 
Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
iX" Sold by druggists; price 75c. per bottle. 
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OUR IMMEDIATE DUTY. 



Some of the practical effects of the late contest in the 
United States courts have come to the employes of the Union 
Pacific system in the shape of a material gain, which is most 
convincing evidenc, to most minds at least, of the utility of, 
the method pursued. But to attempt to estimate the result 
in dollars and cents would be an attempt to estimate the 
rights of men from a commercial basis, to look at it from the 
lower rather than that higher plane progressive man is 
seeking. 

The industrial forces of the social organism have strug- 
gled through all time past against wrongs because the rights 
of man have been subjugated to the demands of commerce* 
Instead of our commercial affairs being so conducted as to 
aid the greatest number in the pursuit of life and happiness, 
it has been made to accumulate wealth, to uphold princes, till 
the vast majority cane stimate life only from the dollars and 
cents basis, and life made a mere struggle to exist. It is not 
to be wondered at that any material gains that relieve that 
struggle should be hailed with joy. So little chance have the 
masses to consider anything further than the daily struggle; 
to consider what the rights of man on earth really are. 

But if organizations of labor, and the social agitation 
surrounding them, have a real mission, it lays in that direction 
that will enable the industrial man to throw off the load 
commercialism has placed upon him, and to stand as the 
equal with any of the children of the earth. It is to make 
dollars and cents a less factor in measuring the life of man* 
It is to overcome the wrongs by establishing for all the rights 
of man. 

The minds of men are the sole source of their power. 
Man, with reasoning powers developed, can accomplish all 
things. It is the combined use of this that moves society, 
that makes government good or bad. But if the vast major- 
ity are so surrounded that they cannot develop and exercise 
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this power that nature gives them, then the conditions sur- 
rounding them in society will depend upon the few who do 
exercise it, and as history shows us, to their personal advan- 
tage, and the disadvantage of the many. Such practically 
usurps that which should spring freely from every man, the 
ruling of what shall be our conduct to each other. 

Man usurped a place when he declared himself the mas- 
ter of another man. By right he was oiily his equal. The 
power of the one, generally gained by a better exercise 
of the intellectual powers, as by the use of cunning, or being 
able to fortify his physical powers by better weapons, made 
it possible to enslave the other. The slave and his posterity 
were ever afterwards at a disadvantage; the master strove to 
prevent him gaining powers, for the slave then would become 
his equal. 

From absolute slavery we have as yet risen but to a 
modified form; we are but forcing open avenues through 
which to rise higher. It is in this direction that the real value 
of the results of the contest of the Union Pacific employes in 
the courts lays. It has solved nothing, but has let in light 
where darkness was preventing a solution. It has put new 
weapons into the* hands of industry, or rather, old weapons 
into new hands. It is in the direction of assuming rights that 
belong to all. It is the utilizing of a branch of government 
by industry for the establishment of the rights of the indus- 
trious that commercialism has been usurping to cause the 
degradation of industry, and for its sole use. 

Industry has forced the recognition of its claims by the 
judicial branch of the government, which claims have had 
recognition from anyone in the past only when its forces were 
in battle array, a condition that is most desirable to change. 
Peaceful methods are preferable; the results are more per- 
manent. 

With the opportunity to enjoy rights, goes the duty to be 
prepared to defend and maintain them, and right demands 
right methods. It is not only our duty to uphold and demand 
right, but it is our duty to seek out and maintain the right 
method of so doing. Is the method labor has been pursuing 
the right one? Is it one that brings into action the real 
powers of man — the reasoning force? If it does not, then it 
is not the right one. 

Governments are created among men to assure that 
which is right among men, to prevent the one infringing on 
the rights of others. Consequently, it is a function of the 
government to take cognizance of all differences that arise 
between those under it. 

Differences have arisen between those engaged in indus- 
try to such an extent that it has effected the nation — has par- 
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alyzed communities — to a greater extent than all other mat- 
ters combined. If a government is of any value to a people, 
it must be able to secure that which it is intended for — peace. 
The judiciary is that branch of the government especially 
designed to adjust differences on a peaceful basis, and it was 
the use of this that the Union Pacific employes sought when 
they met the question the receivers forced them to consider, 
by submitting the justice of their position to the judicial 
branch of government. Their success determined an avenue 
through which the justice of the demands of labor could be 
considered on the highest plane humanity has yet been able 
to arise to. 

Should not labor be prepared to carry this line of actioif 
further? Those who labor are the major part of society, the 
people, for which government in all its functions is founded 
to cause right and justice. Why should it not be used in its 
fullest extent? Reason says it should. Then, what further 
steps are necessary? The first step is to be prepared to act 
at all times, as is organized capital prepared to act. A 
knowledge of the rights of man should be spread as a neces- 
sary preparation to act. We shall reach the ideal result in 
proportion as such knowledge spreads. 

There must be created a unity of purpose, at least in those 
things that are essential, and that which is right is essential. 
Right can wrong no man. That cannot be a right to any 
man that in any way wrongs another. 

This unity must show itself in organization. There can 
be no proper presentation of the rights and interests of bodies 
of men in any other than a united form. This fact received 
judicial recognition in the late contest, but it was a fact before 
that, and one that has been practiced both by capital and 
labor, but the latter has had to claim by force its right to 
thus act. It is no more necessary to com'bine now than 
before, but it is more necessary now than before if we want 
surer and better results than was had before. It is absolutely 
necessary, in order to make use of the better methods that 
have been tested, and to enlarge the use of those methods. 

Now the question with many is, will it pay? The answer 
lays in the answer to another question. Does it pay to allow 
wrong to prevail, to be perpetuated on our posterity? What 
do we live for? What object have we in life if it is not to 
leave the world better than we found it? Can a man hope 
for future reward if he goes through life submissive to all 
which exists that is wrong? Can there be to him a sweet by- 
and-by, unless he does all in his power to make a sweet now- 
and-now? 

The man who suffers from a wrongful condition and does 
nothing toward the change of such a condition, can deserve 
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nothing but condemnation. If he accepts free that which the 
labor of others creates, he is either a pauper or a thief. 

It should be the object of all who are forced to struggle 
under our present industrial relations to place their claims to 
the front as the first and most important for society, as a 
whole, to consider. To do this there must be a unity of pur- 
pose — there must be organization. The expense to each of 
doing this, even by the crude and cumbersome methods used 
in the past, has been insignificant as compared to the gains. 
But when methods can be adopted based on the force of rea- 
son, this becomes comparatively nothing when all that are 
benefitted thereby share the burden. 

Are we equal to the duty that devolves on each? Can- 
not labor assume its true place in society as the creator of all 
that supports life, by displaying that dignity that the justice 
of its claims gives, and make government do that which it is 
intended to establish — right? 

We believe it can, and that in raising the question of its 
rights from one for charity to one for justice to consider, it 
cannot fail to unite all, by commanding the respect of all. 

The advantage gained will be enjoyed but a brief time if 
disregard of means of maintenance prevails. This has been 
the fault in times past. There has been millions for defense, 
but nothing for preventatives. There has been willingness to 
act when something was lost, and lack of vigilance was the 
reason of the loss. 

What is most needed now, most especially by Union Pa- 
cific employes, is thorough uniting of forces, and a constant 
watch and study of the situation. It is no time to rest from 
vigilance. Every man should post himself on the rights and 
duties of men, not particularly as the servant of a corpora- 
tion, but as a resident of the world. The principles that gov- 
ern his relations'to all the rest of the world must apply and 
be maintained in his relations to a corporation. His rights 
as a producer are his rights as a member of the human fam- 
ily, and they can be maintained where any right can be ad- 
judicated. As the general defense is through government — 
an organization — so must be the special defenses through 
united action. The ruling of Judge Caldwell is that it is the 
only practical and proper way. He practically orders the 
receivers to deal with the employes through recognized or- 
ganizations, in accordance with such ruling. 

It is an advantageous position, but to gain the proper 
results, organization must be as near perfect as possible. Let 
there be at once seen a prompt move toward such perfection, 
or let there be heard no complaint from any losses that may 
be sustained in the future if such steps are not taken, or are 
weak or insecure. The principle to be supported can be sup- 
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ported against a corporation by the same methods as against 
a receiver. An abstract right does not change by location. 
While the present receivership exists, danger of changes may 
not be great, as that question has been passed upon. But a 
change in the directing power may — yes, will — bring dangers, 
and they will afflict in proportion as there are no defenses 
ready. 

Union Pacific employes have taken the lead of all bodies 
in the United States in matters pertaining to their interests. 
To maintain that position, a duty devolves upon them to be 
constantly prepared for defense by increasing their intellect- 
ual powers and uniting them for a common good. 



THE MURMUR GROWS LOUDER. 



Was ever a people in a more disturbed and dissatisfied 
condition than the people of the United States are at the 
present time? Tens of thousands of the people idle and to- 
tally unable to find employment ; the savings of years used 
up while hoping for a return of prosperity, and the prospects 
as dim in the future as at any time in the past. And this, 
too, at the opening of spring, when all nature bursts forth its 
buds and mother earth appears in her most generous spirit. 

Vast bodies of men, urged on by the restlessness that 
pervades all, gather together and move eastward to a com- 
mon center, as if that point was the seat of their troubles. 
Surely this general move is not the result of the advice of 
any individuals. There must be some influence at work that 
springs from the heart and mind of the people that is com- 
mon to them all. There must be some reason why attention 
is directed to a common point. There must be a belief that 
that which is troubling the masses is artificial and the result 
of bad government; that something besides mere paper peti- 
tions are necessary at the seat of government. 

If such is the right conclusion, then let those who are ad- 
judged guilty beware. A moving people is the power of Al- 
mighty. When an individual violates a natural law, he must 
suffer. There is no stay of its execution. When the social 
organism — a people as a whole — violate a natural law which 
governs that organism, then they, too, as a whole, must pay the 
penalty. This is just what the people of the United States have 
been doing, and the blame must be shouldered by all. Our gov- 
ernment is one of the people. A duty falls on each individ- 
ual according to his ability. If the majority fail in perform- 
ing their duty, the blame must rest there, and the whole must 
bear the punishment that invariably follows. 

Such is what we, as a people, are suffering under now. 
We have been standing on a false basis. We have allowed 
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the few special privileges, and they by the use of them have 
been able to absorb the surplus wealth created by the toil of 
the masses. Besides, by the jugglery of finance, aided by 
law, they have placed these same producers in debt to them 
to an extent that is beyond the imagination of man to con- 
ceive of a possibility of their ever being able to pay it; but 
there must be a settlement of the account sometime and in 
some way. 

The centralization of men at Washington is certainly not 
going to change the conditions. The disease has become too 
deep-seated. It is not located at Washington more than at 
the seat of government of every state, county, city and town. 
It can do no more than to awaken men into action, to create 
earnestness where there has been apathy. The real work 
must be shown by the people acting in their sovereign, polit- 
ical capacity. It must spring from reason finally, even if 
there is first a season when brute passion expends itself in all 
its resultant hideousness. 

It is a time now for serious thinking. We have unheeded 
the warnings that have been given in the past. We can do 
so no longer. The fact stares us in the face that a large part 
of our people are in suffering and want; that, too, they are 
surrounded with all that is necessary for their relief, and with 
all the natural material necessary for the further production 
of unlimited supplies. They possess all the genius, skill and 
strength necessary for production. All they need is the op- 
portunity to proceed. All that stands in the way is the leave 
of a comparatively few individuals. By what natural right 
has any child of earth to give leave to another child of earth 
to partake of the bounties of mother earth, or to possess 
more of earth than they need for their sustenance? 

Can we imagine that a government is based on the prin- 
ciple that **all men are created equal ; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among men," and yet 
have any considerable proportion barred from access to the 
support of all life — the earth — without paying tribute to 
others declared to be only their equal, or when such will be 
positively denied, on any terms, the opportunity to produce 
from earth the necessities of life ? 

Is it true that ** whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such forms as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness?" Has our government 
been destructive of these ends? If so, should it not be re- 
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formed, so that the inalienable right to life, liberty and hap- 
piness will be assured to every person under it? Is it not the 
only way that the tramp and the ** industrial armies," and the 
strikes and lockouts, and unwilling idle hands can be done 
away with ? 

Will the American people act in this matter at once, ex- 
ercising their constitutional powers, and set right that which 
is proving wrong, or will they wait till dire revolution gener- 
ates from the misery that now exists. It is not the shiftless, 
lazy and ignorant that are suffering. The homes of the most 
thrifty and the most intelligent are realizing what want is. 
Intelligent, reasoning man is the ideal being under right con- 
ditions, but the same becomes the most terrible when the 
need oiF self-defense arouses him to act. No wild animal is 
more destructive; no natural element leaves greater carnage 
in its wake. 

The present is the one that tries men's souls. We see 
the wrong, but hesitate to apply the remedy, and if the peace 
of our nation is further disturbed, it will be because too many 
hesitate to follow the dictates of their conscience and act 
while there is yet a chance. 

The greatest, and in fact only, safeguard the nation 
has to-day from open riot and rebellion is the discipline that 
the labor organizations exercise. But the explosion will be 
that much greater if relief does not come in time, and they 
are forced to relax their grasp on the reasoning powers 
of man. 

The "march to Washington" has a wonderful similarity, 
both as to cause and purpose, to the march to Paris of the 
people of France in 1789. May we hope that the intelligence 
of the last decade of the nineteenth century will be equal to 
the occasion, and steer the ship of state over the stormy seas 
to peace and prosperity. 



A MISTAKE. 



In view of the precedent established by the employes of 
the Union Pacific in holding that the rights they claim are 
subject to the support of the powers of society, of govern- 
ment, and called upon the judicial branch of the government 
to support those claims, and there obtained success, it is to be 
regretted that the employes of the Great Northern have re- 
sorted to the old and, to railway employes at least, rarely 
successful method bf the strike; especially, if they had failed 
after adopting the plan followed by the Union Pacific men, 
they could still have tried the strike as the remedy. 

If there is to be a just future for labor, it will come when 
it aspires to, and occupies and uses, the highest places and 
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methods of civilization. It therefore appears right that when 
the opportunity offers, every step possible should be taken ia 
that direction. There was such an opportunity for the Great 
Northern men to have carried the legal principles on which 
the Union Pacific men were sustained still further, to have 
tested the spirit of the judiciary, when the question was be* 
tween the men and the corporation direct, and not — as in the 
Union Pacific case — when the corporation was in the hands of 
the court. The principles laid down by Judges Caldwell and 
Riner would most certainlv apply, and it was a most oppor- 
tune time to have tested it. The expense to the men of the 
Great Northern would not have been greater than the loss of 
one hour's time while on strike, and then if they had failed^ 
the public would have given them its unanimous moral sup- 
port, for having attempted the use of reason, in further steps 
they may have taken, and that is a powerful ally. 

They had, too, the apparent advantage of access to the 
very court that the Union Pacific men had sounded the spirft 
of. The men themselves on that system are not so much to 
be blamed, more than men can be blamed for being ignorant 
of their rights and not keeping posted in this age of news- 
papers and literature, but their advisers are, as they were 
fully posted, accidentally, perhaps, but they knew that con- 
trary to their prophecy to the Union Pacific men at Omaha 
that labor could maintain its rights by other than the meth- 
ods of the strike, and while all were at their regular voca- 
tions, without raising the danger of distress in the home of a 
single employe. This, if they are fit men for leaders, ought 
to have been considered by them, and because, under the cir- 
cumstances, they did not do so, deserve censure, no matter 
what the result of the effort at strike may be. There is more 
gain in raising labor above the necessity of a strike than to 
gain the object of the strike, and they had the opportunity to 
do both. 

The sympathy of all men in the ranks, and who have in- 
terested themselves in the study of social problems, goes out 
to the men who are suffering injustice, but sympathy does not 
relieve this situation. Results are wanted, and, too, those of 
a most permanent nature. That which labor gains for the 
time being by force they must expect to maintain by force. 
Such, however, is a condition for society which bodes no 
good. It is contrary to the principle on which humanity as- 
sociates as nations, and while it prevails the peace and pros- 
perity of a nation is in danger, if not itself finally disrupted. 

It seems right that labor, united, should take the lead in 
changing such a condition, letting no opportunity pass un- 
used through which it can take its true place in the affairs of 
mankind. Never, by word or act, admitting or implying that 
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it is not the master of the earth, producing all that goes to 
maintain life. The true nobility of the world, exercising the 
power of the intellect, which is all that designates man as 
above the brute, in opening those avenues that must lead 
to the ideal condition — ** peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men.'' It means the making of reason its sole arbitrator, the 
use of the methods by which reason must act. 

We know not at this writing what the results may be to 
the men on the Great Northern. A successful general rail- 
road strike has not been seen since the strike on the Union 
Pacific system in 1884. It would seem as if experience de- 
manded a different method, and as if the Union Pacific men 
had come again to the front with a practical demonstration 
of one. Success, therefore, now of a strike would seem to 
encourage a new hope frorn such methods, costly as it is to 
both sides, as well as unsatisfactory. If so, has there been 
any real gain in the solution of the labor problem? Will it 
not delay the establishment of more rational methods? De- 
feat would be a loss to a large body of men and their fami- 
lies, temporarily at least, but would not there be value to the 
general social body in the awakening there would be to a 
deeper study of the causes that are effecting all, and thus 
lead quicker to a true solution? 

If the leaders of this strike have chosen this method as 
the best to bring them into notoriety, they certainly have 
chosen wisely, but such is very short lived and hardly is worth 
experiencing. To have led labor on to a higher footing may 
not have called as much attention to them at the time, but it 
would never have grown less, and their efforts would have 
won everlasting monuments to their memory. We believe 
there has been a sad mistake in the handling of the Great 
Northern difficulty, both to the men directly interested and 
to the welfare of labor at large. 



Judge Dundy did not raise himself any in the estimation 
of the public in rendering the screed on the circuit judge, as 
he did in the wage cases. It was in keeping with the opinion 
most people had formed of him. Nor did he regain any lost 
ground in the estimation of anyone in ordering the restora- 
tion of wages. That was a natural conclusion of the decision 
of the circuit court, and in keeping with the statement of Mr. 
Dickinson when before the circuit court, and what the organ- 
izations that resisted the Dundy order expected would result, 
if they were sustained in the position they had taken in the 
circuit court. If they had failed, then there would have been 
no opportunity for Dundy to have acted, nor would there 
have been anyone to make a move before him. After the 
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bear is killed there are plenty who want to do the skinning. 
It sounds well for him to say he would do for unorganized 
men as organized, but if organized men had not opened the 
way, no one believes he would have done so. As a result of 
the move commenced before Judge Hallett at Denver, not 
only has a reduction been prevented for the present at least, 
but a reduction that had been made has been restored, all 
without any disturbance or distress, and it is all due to organ- 
ized effort. Every man who has had a restoration of wages 
owes it to organized labor, but how many of such appreciate 
the fact, or will do anything to aid the maintenance of organ- 
ization? Yet if such restoration is retained for any consider- 
able length of time, it will be because of organization. Men 
who receive benefits under such conditions, and do nothing 
to its support, stand in the same general light as able-bodied 
paupers. They will probably never miss anything until their 
benefactors are gone; and it will be from such that the worst 
howl will go up because of that loss. The amount of man- 
hood resting among those non-members of organizations 
who were surprised by a restoration of their pay, or a pre- 
vention of a reduction, will now develop and be shown in 
the degree that they now lend their aid in the support of 
such, and the portion of their gain they are willing to give up 
to go toward paying the expense made in their behalf. 



*'Why does not labor stand united," is a question asked 
by those who feel that they should not be classed with labor, 
yet think they cannot be classed with those who have been in 
opposition to labor. Books could be written in answering 
such a question. But why is there an element in society who 
stand neutral in the social struggles, and feel it their duty to 
look on and advise ? Why is not every man arrayed on the 
side he thinks is right? There can be no middle ground in 
the conflict between right and wrong. That element who, 
when called upon to express themselves, say they always 
sympathized with labor, ought to be counted with the ene- 
mies. Nine out of ten are hypocrits. What does their sym- 
pathy amount to? It matters not what occupation or position 
a man is in if it is one that fills a need in society — and there is 
none other that is honorable — he has no occasion to lend 
sympathy to the social struggle. He is in position to take a 
hand directly. If he does not, then the sympathy he expresses 
indicates his inclinations are to be on the other side. One 
reason why labor is not better united is that there is yet a 
large element in the ranks who want to imitate this hypocrit- 
ical intermediate class, and who would, if given a chance to 
tyranize over labor, be the worst the world sees. Let the 
lines be more distinctly drawn, and there will be greater unity. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARMIES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 



More than 2,000 years ago the same 
difference existed between the patricians 
and the plebeians that exists to-day. 
War is still considered a noble occupa- 
tion among civilized nations, while labor 
is treated as an ignoble one. When sol- 
diers can no longer be recruited from 
among the '^Spartans," the laborers of 
to-day, as in ancient times, will again 
allow themselves to be called in dis- 
grace to assist the "noble" aristocracy 
out of their troubles. "Two thousand 
years ago the only sin in wrong doing 
was being detected in the act. The ac- 
cumulation of power and wealth gave 
ri^e to universal depravity. Law ceased 
to be of any value. A suitor must de- 
posit a bribe before a trial could be 
had." All this sounds as though it was 
written for the nineteenth century. 

Long before the Christian era labor se- 
cretly organized in the then-numerous 
craft unions, and long before this era a 
federation of trades existed that accom- 
plished more than any that has existed 
since that time. So long as these trade 
unions of the ancient world restricted 
themselves to pleasure, religion and fru- 
gality they were not harshly dealt with. 
For nearly 4,000 years, from the earliest 
begin ning,so far as any records are obtain- 
able, up to the year 1894, this sentiment 
has predominated. According to Strabo 
there were in the last century before the 
Christian era, scarcely 2,000 people own- 
ing taxable property in Rome. In 1893 
there were "scarcely" 31,000 who owned 
more than half the wealth of these 
United States. In B. C. 103 the slaves 
paid tribute to 2,000 people of Rome. 
In A. D. 1893 they paid seventy-live per 
cent of the taxes to maintain our govern- 
ment, and in numerous other ways paid 
tribute to our 31,000. The only differ- 
ence, gathered from history, between 
the slaves of Strabo's time and the wage 
slaves of the present is that the former 
would occasionally organize and, by 
force, wipe out the social blot with 
which they were cursed. Some of the 
most gigantic and bloody uprisings the 



world has ever known was caused by the 
enormous growth of slavery just before 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

In 1894 there are, in these United 
States, at least 3,000,000 of unemployed, 
many thousands of whom are classed 
and treated by our civilized (?) society 
as vagrants, who are hated and despised 
by our modern plutocracy, because they 
have the "audacity" to march on to 
Washington and demand of their ser- 
vants temporary relief, not through 
charity, but through employment that 
they may be able to maintain themselves 
and those dependent on them. Our gov- 
erning powers may be thankful that 
our people are the most patient of any 
on the face of the earth, but they 
should profit by the experience of the 
captain of the Mississippi steamboat who 
put too much nigger on the safety valve. 

If our millions of unemployed of to- . 
day do not forget their present suffering 
and want when again allowed to engage 
in business with their partially wasted 
invisible wealth — their brain and mus- 
cle; if they will only exercise their 
brains more in future, and as becomes 
sovereigns, they can purify the social at- 
mosphere to that extent that the idle 
parasites can no longer live in it. 

Tis true that established laws, the re- 
sult of a conspiracy covering a period of 
more than a quarter of a century, can- 
not be changed or abrogated, perhaps, 
for a number of years, but the privilege 
of interpreting la-ws are nearly equal to 
making them. 

In turning over the pages of past his- 
tory, we find, in spite of all^the boasts in 
behalf of the rulers and governing 
powers of the ancients as to what was 
done for mankind, our art, literature, 
science, education and liberties have all 
been torn from their covetous grasp in 
sheer desperation. 

Every advance made by the ^world in 
the right adjustment' of our social rela- 
tions has been through the triumph of 
the spirit of humanity^ over external 
standard. 
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We boast of a social order in the 
^United States of America in which the 
rights of all are assured. We know 
that thieving lobbyists are allowed to 
assemble in hordes at state and national 
capital, but no sooner had the unem- 
ployed in the city of Boston assembled 
at the state house, petitioning their ser- 
vants (?) for temporary relief, than they 
were forbidden an entrance and their 
petition treated like those of the slaves of 
more than 2,000 years ago. Peaceable 
citizens, who were formerly numbered 
among the producers, on their way to 
Washington, are meeting with jeers 
jibes and insults from our would-be ar-' 
istocracy, while the governors of differ- 
ent states threatened them with the law 
and the military, and in most cases they 
are treated more like animals than hu- 
man beings, nay, worse than animals, by 
those who are in authority. Even Pres- 
ident Cleveland threatens them with a 
proclamation. This is the vilest pun- 
ishment, coming from one who, with the 
vast power of patronage, is degenerating 
politics into the foulest slums of parti- 
sanship. Coxey, Kelly, Swift and other 
leaders of the army of the unemployed, 
if compared to some of our great states- 
men would outshine them as the sun 
outshines a farthing candle. The press, 
controlled by the money power of the 
country, is used to magnify every false- 
hood against these people and against 
those who speak words of encourage- 
ment, and dare speak words of truth 
and justice against; the oppression that 
is endangering our society. 

Many of these press utterances, and 
those coming from the favored ones in 
authority in municipal, state and na- 
tional government, should teach all the 
necessity of waging a relentless war 
against existing social conditions with 
the greatest possible speed and before 
we lose the blessed privilege given us by 
the national constitution. 

The leaders of the industrial army are 
doing for the nineteenth century slaves 
what the greatest and best reformers of 
all ages have done, whose only religion 
was to make the world better and hap- 
pier. 



This is a work worthy of emulation 
and he, or she, who needs a voice or 
scratch of pen to instruct them in their 
duty at this time is not worthy of being 
clasised as a descendant of that specie 
known as man. H. Breitenstein. 

Laramie, Wyo. 

# ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

AMERICANS ABROAD. 



The number of Americans landed at 
the ports of Great Britain and the con« 
tinent during the year 1892 was, in round 
numbers, 95,000. This estimate includes 
first and second class passengers, but 
not those who came in the third cabin or 
the steerage. The whole number of 
persons carried by the various steamship 
companies from the United States to 
Europe in that year was 134,000. 

In 1892 the number of first and 
second-class cabin passengers carried to 
the United States from European and 
British ports was 120,991, the number of 
steerage passengers 388,486. There waa 
a slight decrease in cabin passenger 
traffic, and a large one in steerage busi. 
ness, on account of the rigid quarantine 
regulations imposed by the United States 
government to prevent the importation 
of cholera. 

Of the 134,000 persons who sailed in 
1892 from ports in the United States to 
Europe, 103,000 landed in Great Britain, 
and the remainder at continental ports, 
Genoa receiving 2,756 first and second 
class cabin passengers, and Havre 8,087, 

Taking the estimates of various bauk« 
ing houses, based upon their letters of 
credit, the annual expenditure of Ameri- 
cans in Europe amounts, in round 
numbers, to $104,000,000, or about eleven 
hundred dollars for each person. This 
will be conceded to be a sufficiently low 
average. A journey of one hundred 
days' duration seldom costs less than a 
thousand dollars for ordinary living and 
traveling expenses. There are a great 
many people who spend less on a trip to 
Europe, but on the other hand, there 
are quite as many w^ho, in addition to 
the necessary expenditure, make large 
purchases of clothing, jewelry, pictures, 
objects of art, furniture, and curios, 
and there are several thousands who 
leave considerable sums of money on 
the gaming tables at Monte Carlo. In 
the month of February, 1893, there were 
80,558 visitors at Monte Carlo, and the 
prefect of police think that about 16,111 
of them, or twenty per cent, were 
Americans. — Francis B. Loom is in May 
LippincoWs. 
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SOME INTERESTING EXTRACTS 

FROM THE TESTIMONY BEFORE THE CIRCUIT COURT AT OMAHA. 



J. H. McConnell, superintendent of 
motive power and machinery, on the 
Btand. 

The Court— How did the mileage ba- 
sis come about on the Union Pacific? 
On what basis was the pay upon before 
the mileage basis? 

A. It has practically been a mileage 
basis ever since the history of the road. 
During the early construction of the 
road there was difficulty in obtaining 
men who would stay in this western 
country, and in order to retain these 
men the practice grew up of paying 
excess mileage, and not to increase 
their rate per day, but pay them more 
miles than they run in order that they 
might make more pay? 

Q. I notice there is a difference in 
the pay on engines of different ca- 
pacities; state where the large en- 
gines are used, so as to show, by 
reason of that fact, the effect of this 
change where the greater pay was with- 
out regard to the application of excess 
mileage. 

A. These engines are used on the 
Wyoming, Idaho and some parts of the 
Pacific divisions. These engines are 
used on account of the heavy grades 
and increase hauling capacity of the en- 
gines. 

[Witness described a special case of 
incompetency and the court said: "That 
is a case of incompetency; no amount of 
wages would remedy it."] 

McConnell — That was an old, experi- 
enced hand. 

The Court— That is just grounds of 
criticism on that particular engineer, 
but that instance will have no effect at 
all in the discussion of the wage ques- 
tion. Any kind of an engineer would be 
dear if he was like that. 

McConnell — There is some of that kind 
here to-day. 

The Court — The question here is what 
is reasonable and just compensation for 
competent men. It is presumed that 
the gentlemen who had the management 



of the road before employed competent 
men. 

McConnell — Well, to get to the point, 
we will show that we do not have the 
choice of putting men of that charac- 
ter on our passenger runs. 

The Court — The management has 
heretofore, in conference with these 
men, sought to remove this discrimina- 
tion and blot out that extra mileage 
feature, have they? 

A. Yes. It has been the standing 
aim of the management to do that, but 
it has been met with resistance on the 
part of the committees. 
Q. Why did they not do that? 
A. Because they could not without 
having trouble? 

Q. They have postponed that un- 
pleasant business and proposed to de- 
volve it upon the court? 
A. I could not say as to that. 
Q. From 1885 you have been familiar 
with this rule and its effect? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then it has been in force eight 
years? 

A. Yes, sir. I wish to say that the 
rule was forced upon the company in 
1885 by threats of a strike. 

The Court — Has this company been 
under duress for the past eight years — 
duress of that threat? Is the court to 
understand that you say that the Union 
Pacific Railway Company has been in a 
state of duress for eight years? 

Mr. Thurston — These questions the 
manager can answer better than the 
witness. 

McConnell — I wish to say that it has 
been discussed a number of times with a 
view of changing, but the men would 
not consent to any change being made. 
The Court — But there came a time 
when it was changed, or proposed to be 
by these new schedules? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The proposed new schedule — was 
that made a subject of conference? 
A. No, sir. 
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Q. Then it was founa much safer for 
you to make a schedule in the absence 
of the men affected by it than when 
they were present? Much easier for a 
man to make a contract when he repre- 
sents both parties? 

A. It has not been the subject of 
conference until the month of March. 

Q. Until the court ordered it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The Court— For eight years this rule 
has been in full force and effect? 

McConnell— Yes, sir; practically. 

The Court — ^And the question of the 
propriety and justness has been fre- 
quently the subject matter of discussion 
between representatives of the men and 
the company? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It has remained unchanged? No 
determined effort was made to change it 
until the road passed into the hands of 
receivers? 

A. No new schedule has been made 
until the one proposed by the receivers. 
The men have been notified informally 
that it was coming, but it has never 
been the subject of conference. 

Q. It did not come for a period of 
eight years, and never come until the 
company was in the hands of a court of 
equity? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you think it equitable or right 
or just toward the court to ask it to do 
a thing that for eight long years the 
management of this road would not or 
dare not do, was just or fair? Do you 
think it fair to ask a court of equity to 
take upon itself that burden? I want 
your opinion as to this as to whether 
a court of equity ought to be imposed 
upon and asked to do what the manage- 
ment of this road eight years declined 
to do, or were afraid to do, or they 
thought it unjust to do, and that they 
would wait until the company is thrown 
into the hands of a chancery court and 
come to an equity court and ask to do 
what they have avoided doing for eight 
years. Now, if there has been any 
change in the conditions that would 
make a change in this rule essential, you 



state that; any change in the physical 
condition of the road. I do not refer to 
income; that is a different question. 
I want to know what change, if any, 
has taken place; what new light has 
come to the management of this road to 
show that this is an inequitable or un- 
just rule? If there is any fact or cir- 
cumstance that has been newly devel- 
oped that shows that this rule within it- 
self, as a rule, is unjust or inequitable, 
and ought not to continue, state what 
that new light is. 

A. There are several principles in 
this. The men work shorter hours on 
the road, there is less work required of 
them than formerly, and the cost of op- 
eration greatly in excess of other roads 
similarly situated. 

Q. That has been the case all the 
time, has it not, during all these eight 



A. No, sir; as compared with other 
roads it has increased forty-four per cent 
in eleven years the cost of engineers' and 
firemen's wages. 

Q. During eight years of that time 
this rule has stood the same? 

A. Yes, but by the operation of this 
rule from year to year the cost has in- 
creased to this company for engineers' 
and firemen's wages. 

Q. How? 

A. By the mileage paid, higher rate 
to switching work, the over-time rule, 
short-time rule. 

Mr. Dickinson on the stand. 

The Court — In your judgment is it a 
fair proposition to continue in force the 
reductions, the percentage reductions, 
applied to the salaries of non-organized 
employes, unless a general reduction is 
participated in by the employes with re- 
spect to whose wages you are now pro- 
posing to act? 

A. I certainly do not think it is. 

Q. If the court should be of the opin- 
ion that the old schedules obtain, then 
you will restore the salaries of those 
persons to what they were before the 
reduction, would you? 

A. J. should certainly recommend 
such action, your honors. 
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Mr. Thurston— As a matter of justice 
to those employes? 

A. Yes, sir; as a matter of justice to 
those employes. 

[The court referring to the'question of 
the employes being notified of changes 
in rules, etc., the witness, stated that 
after the receivership verbal notice had 
been given the men that changes would 
be made, that the receivers would not 
consider the old rules, etc., binding.] 

The court then asked: They would 
be in effect till others were put out? 

A. Yes, I considered that a notice to 
the men that there would be a change. 

Q. But when that change would take 
place and what it would be there was 
no indication at the time, was there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That change, then, was made after 
that by the receivers, without notice to 
the men affected and without giving 
them an opportunity to be heard upon 
the question? 

A. Without further notice, yes, sir. 

Q. Well, was there any notice at all 
upon the question of the change in the 
rules and regulations? 

A. In a general way there was, as I 
said, by Mr. Clark. 

Q. Will you tell me how these gentle- 
men could attend here when you gentle- 
men were quietly making up this sched- 
ule; how they could know when and 
where to attend upon such notice as 
that? 

A. O, they were not given notice to 
attend the meeting to help make up the 
schedule. 

Q. Then they had no notice at all, did 
they, in the sense that would give them 
an opportunity to appear before these 
receivers and state their side of the case? 

A. Not as you look upon it, no, sir. 

Q. Well, not as I look upon it, but as 
anybody. You are a fair-minded man, 
an extremely intelligent man; would you 
suppose you had notice under like cir- 
cumstances? 

A. Not a specific notice; no, sir. 

Q. Was the action of the receivers in 
doing this in conformity with the prac- 
tice of the railroad company in the last 



twenty years? Has the management of 
that road at any time and on any occa- 
sion changed the rules and regulations 
that affected the whole body of em- 
ployes or any considerable number of 
them without those employes being in- 
vited to a conference to consider the 
proposed changes? 

A. No, sir, your honors; it has always 
been the other way; the men have al- 
ways invited the company that they 
were going to make changes. 

Q. All changes that were made were 
made in conference. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they subdue and overawe you 
each time, or was it a matter of public 
conference, and did you act as reasona- 
ble, intelligent and impartial men and 
independent men upon such occasions? 

A. Well, I don't know as we were 
overawed or subdued exactly, biit we 
were given to understand that they 
would insist upon rules they submitted, 
and, without saying so directly, it was 
thrown out that they would carry that 
point some way or another. 

Q. What I want to get at, and it is 
extremely important in this case, is to 
know if this Union Pacific railway sys- 
tem, the largest with one or two excep- 
tions in the world, has been in a state of 
coercion and duress for the last fifteen 
years? 

A. Well, I do not think it has. 

Q. Well, it was an independent cor- 
poration quite able to take care of itself; 
hasn't it been? 

A. It ought to have been. 

Oliver W. Mink on the witness stand. 

After having submitted comparative 
statements as to earnings and expenses 
of the company. The court asked: 

How many years has it been since any 
dividend was paid on any of the stock 
of the Union Pacific? 

A. I think the last dividend was in 
April, 1881. 

Q. Do you know how much money 
was paid into the treasury of the Union 
Pacific company for or on account of 
the stock that was issued? 

A. I do not. The only thing I know 
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is what the books show to have been 
paid. I had no familiarity with the 
transaction. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that 
one of the company's receivers reported 
oflScially to the congress of the United 
States that most of the stock was never 
paid for? 
A. I had no knowledge of the fact. 
Q. Do you know Governor Patterson, 
one of the commissioners of the con- 
gress of the United States, reported that 
less than two cents on the dollar was 
paid into the treasury of the Union 
Pacific company for stock? 

A. I do not know, but I think the 
governor was mistaken when he said so, 
for in 1881, 1 remember of ten millions 
that was subscribed and paid for at par. 
Q. This was the thirty-six million, 
tirst issue, averaged only four hundred 
thousand dollars, was paid into the treas- 
ury, have you any knowledge of that 
fact? 

A. The books show that stock was 
paid for in cash. 

Q. Do you know what amount of 
bonds issued by the Union Pacific com- 
pany was for money that never went into 
the treasury of that company but into 
the pockets of others? 

A. I do not know of any such issue 
of bonds. 

Q. Do you know that Mr. Anderson, 
one of your co-receivers, reported that 
forty-four millions of dollars of the 
bonded debt of this fixed charge you 
speak of here, went into the pockets of 
other persons, and not into the treasury 
of the company? 

A. I do not remember the figures. I 
know from having looked the books over 
that in early days the company had great 
difiSculty in disposing of its bonds, and 
they were sold at a discount. 

Q. After allowing all the discounts of 
the forty-four millions of these bonds, 
Mr. Anderson reported that it never 
went into the treasury of the company, 
and Mr. Patterson said seventy millions 
went into the pockets of individuals? 

A. I do not know all the statements 
they made. 



Q. If Mr. Anderson, your co-receiver, 
and Governor Patterson are right and 
this stock uix)n which some dividends 
have been paid, only represented two 
cents on the dollar in the treasury of 
the company on the stock, it would not 
be any great hardship for them not to 
get any more? 

A. It would not. 

Q. The wages of these men ought not 
to be cut down to pay dividends on such 
stock, ought it? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you think it fair and right to 
reduce thp wages of men in this compa- 
ny's service, repeal that which is custo- 
mary, in order to pay interest on bonds 
more than half of which represent no 
consideration whatever, so far as the 
road 18 concerned? Is there any equity 
in that? 



A. Supposing that it is so, I would 
think it would be very doubtful whether 
a court of equity should be called uix)n 
to do that. 

Q. What position did you occupy im- 
mediately preceding the time that you 
were appointed receiver? 
A. Second vice president. 
Q. Did this cut in the wages of 
monthly salaries of the men working by 
ihe month, apply to all the men who 
were receiving monthly or yearly 
salaries? 
A. Yes, everybody, including myself. 
Q. What was your salary? 
A. As second vice president, I re- 
ceived $10,000. 
Q. And that cut was made? 
A. Yes, I am sorry to say ib was. I 
took my twenty per cent. 
Q. You were sorry? 
A. I was rather sorry. 
Q. You did not applaud the cut? 
A. I took part in formulating the cir- 
cular and thought it was a thing that 
ought to be done. 

Q. What salary are you asking this 
court to give you as receiver? 
A. $18,000. 
Q, A year? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have you made a cut on that with 
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& view of meeting this condition of af- 
fairs? 

A. No, we have nothing to cut on, 
your honor, I regret to say. Since the 
13th day of October I have received 
nothing for my work. I am quite con- 
tent to leave myself in the hands of the 
court. 

Q. You ask for $18,000 and a f urthei' 
Bum from time to time as you may think 
just and reasonable. You contemplate 
making a still further demand for addi- 
tional salary over and above the $18,000? 

A. I have nothing in contemplation 
except to have the matter brought before 
the court, for the purpose of having 
some determination. 

Q. Can you indicate to the court what 
you think would be just and reasonable 
over and above the $18,000? 

A. I have never taken any part in 
that discussion. I ought to say that 
when we were appointed receivers, we 
were called upon to give heavy bonds, 
the bonds required of us aggregating 
$565,000, and I think, in view of the 
character of the trust and the diverse 
interests and the work which I, speaking 
for myself, have to do of reorganizing, the 
compensation would not be unreason- 
able. 

Q. Do you take into account the fact 
that these stockholders and bondholders 
Would be deprived of any money that 
you would get for salary? 

A. I did not. I believe I might be 
accorded reasonable compensation and 
leave to your honors to fix the amount. 

Q. You may feel that way, but I want 
to know how it is— if you felt it your duty 
to this class of stockholders, whose stock 
cost less than two cents on the dollar, to 
reduce the wages of these men that they 
might have dividends, would you fix it less 
than you otherwise would in order that 
they might get dividends? 

A. I had none of those things in my 
mind. 

Q. When you come to fix your own 
amount you did not take that into ac- 
count? 

A. I only wished to have the matter 
brought before the attention of the 
judge. 



Q. Supposing we, sitting here to-day» 
should allow you $18,000 a year, and it 
should run on for two or three years, and 
in reliance upon that salary and order of 
the court, and the iijiplied contract you 
should make your arrangements to con- 
tinue in the service of the court to the 
end of the trust, and you should be ad- 
vised sometime by telegraph that the 
court, without any intimation or notice 
to you, had, upon the request of some- 
body, cut your salary down and issued 
an injunction to you to continue in the 
service at the reduced rate, how would 
you feel, that you were fairly treated? 

A. No, I would come before your 
honors and protest vigorously. 

Q. This ia an old maxim, "what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der." Why does not that apply to the 
men as well as the receivers? 

A. I supposed it did apply. 

Q. Bidnot you adopt that schedule 
without any notice to the men, and de- 
clare that that was the schedule? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And have that approved by the 
court? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And after having rendered judg- 
ment against them and fixed up a sched- 
ule, then say they could come along and 
kick afterwards? 

Are you a man who, when you are 
dealing with a man upon a matter in 
which he is interested, would proceed 
to act for both sides? 

A. As I understand the matter, the 
schedule had no binding force until ap- 
proved by the court. 

Q. They were approved by the court. 

If you thought these schedules 
were reasonable and just, why did you 
not have this inquiry and investigation 
before adopting them? 

A. Because I thought it was a per- 
fectly proper and reasonable way to pro- 
ceed, but in view of things that have 
happened since, I would probably have 
hesitated. There is no disposition on 
the part of any of the men administrat- 
ing the Union Pacific property or system, 
to do otherwise than what is right, fair 
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and reasonable toward the employes. 

Q. Do I understand you to declare to 
this court that it is your impression that 
it is fair, just and honorable for you to 
determine, yourself, without notice and 
behind the backs of men, make rules 
and regulations by which he is to be 
bound, without giving him an opportu- 
nity to be heard or consulted in the mat- 
ter? 

♦ « ^ « ^ 

FREE TRADE. 



If one word is hated in America it is 
the word "free." It is a stench in the 
atmosphere. Free trade, free speech and 
free press are hated by the ruling powers 
as the devil hate^ holy water. While 
the rulers are decrying free trade in the 
"interests of the laborers," they are 
cutting down wages in every industry, 
even where their profits are millions and 
millions a year. That shows how they 
love the work-slaves. But the foreign 
work-slave is on the free list and is 
being imported by the million "in the 
interest of the American workers!" O, 
yes! I know many working people who 
are disgusted with the present condition, 
are, in their mind, opposed to free trade. 
The rich have got these ideas iilto their 
mind and hold it there by false state- 
ments. They are honest in their belief 
and do not see the lie. They never read 
any treatise on the question from a 
disinterested standpoint. Now, there is 
one thing certain, if free trade is ever 
adopted (and it will be) the rich men's 
property, instead of the poor devil's food, 
clothing and medicine, will have to pay 
the entravagance of national appropria- 
tions. That's why the rich oppose it. It 
means a yearly pull on their purses of 
$375,000,000, which the poor now pay. 
The poor would be that much richer, for 
they would save it and the various profits 
on it, and the rich would be that much 
poorer, for they would have to pay it. 
It is worth that many millions a year 
to them to blind you about the tariff. 

But let me illustrate. Suppose the 
town we propose to establish in Tennes- 
see has a surplus of products, either 



grain or manufactured stuff, and we 
correspond with some of the co-operative 
stores in England and exchange them 
for our goods, both being well pleased 
and benefitted. Don't our importations 
give work here to make the goods we 
send them? Would it help anybody 
except a few thieving consumers who 
collect the customs and produce nothing, 
if we had to pay a tariff and the English 
co-operators had to pay a tariff? You 
will think at once that if we had traded 
our goods for goods made in Massachu- 
setts it would have helped sustain 
America. The great bulk of trade is 
between the people of a country, but 
there are goods of certain kinds here 
produced of a surfeit and that are in 
great demand elsewhere, and goods made 
in other countries not readily obtainable 
here. If we did not exchange with the 
co-operators they would trade elsewhere. 
We would have to compete with others 
in the Massachusetts market, forcing 
down prices trying to sell goods where 
they are in the least demand. No 
business man does that and would be a 
fool if he did. To trade goods in the 
worst market! And if we did sell, would 
not that cut out some American who 
wanted to sell his product there? And 
besides, you are so anxious to have a 
money that is "good in Europe," and 
what for, you know, if not to trade 
there? 

Unfortunately, the people of different 
countries do not trade with each other — 
the capitalists do the exchanging and 
the consumers pay the tariffs and ex- 
penses. If the people traded direct, the 
barbarism of custom houses would soon 
vanish. They are the devices of kings to 
collect money off a people who are too 
ignorant to know they pay, when the 
duty is mixed u^ with the price of the 
articles. All nations can trade with each 
other at a mutual advantage, and not 
injure anyone. All the goods bought in 
the United States by any other people 
furnish our people employment, and if 
no goods were exported there would be 
more idleness than now exists. Free 
trade? Yes. For there can be no sem- 
blance of free men where they may not 
trade free, but must pay tribute or blood 
money to sustain tyrants in a life of 
criminal debauchery.— Comingr Nation, 
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THE MODERN PROMOTER. 



Idle money, and those who have more 
of it than they can carry or know how 
best to use, have evolutionized the mod- 
ern promoter. He has risen to his op- 
portunities, and in his methods is equally 
dignified and expensive. He handles 
towns as peddlers manipulate socks, de- 
velops mines and furnaces with equal 
facility, and by the aid of ink and elo- 
quence he floats corporations that, like 
the rest of paper boats, make longer voy- 
ages] beneath the water than on its sur- 
face. He humps the spine of the mail 
carrier with his circulars, maps of cities 
as yet invisible are covered with boule- 
vards and public squares and not want- 
ing for streams and groves made for the 
occasion. Statistics blossom in arith- 
metical roses, and in rainbow splendor 
depict the future wealth and greatness 
of localities where at present and for 
years to come the gopher makes his hole 
and the blackbird follows the plowman. 
Enterprises are invited to migrate where 
taxes are low and trade, like a mushroom, 
will spring up in a night. 

Of these artistic creations the promoter 
too often makes his net, into which the 
golden fish enter on their way to the pan. 
The fisherman fattens and the victims 
fry. Men unload their cash; widows 
with nest eggs in the bank vacate the 
ark and tempt the flood, and thrifty 
crowds in honest confidence cast their 
bread on the waters, to search for it with 
lanterns after many days. 

It may be a refiection on average in- 
telligence that credulity should be so 
common, and that men and women, 
otherwise prudent and thrifty, should in 
this case pay for chickens that as yet 
are without parents or feathers. It may 
also be as much an anomaly that wheire 
the law puts an iron hand on felons and 
forgers, it is sometimes a velvet conveni- 
ence to men who trade on public confi- 
dence and issue their invitations in legal 
forms to such files as would be accept- 
able to the spider. We do not include in 
this class of sinners those men who are 
integral parts of the necessary machinery 



of enterprise and industrial development. 
Without such there would"be a missing 
wheel in the mechanism ofj prosperity. 
In many instances they represent vital 
and important interests, which, without 
the promoter as a pioneer Jand mission- 
ary, would only be possibilities and never 
realized facts. It is also possible that 
even where integrity and sagacity are un- 
questionable, that mistakes may be made, 
and enterprises with every reasonable 
prospect of success may, Jrom causes be- 
yond provision or prevention, prove abor- 
tive and ruinous. Examplesjare numer- 
ous. There is hardly a state in the west 
or the south where .the] hemes ^, of such 
failures have not been picked by the 
buzzards of time. 

There are mines missing miners, fur- 
naces without fires,jmills'with idle wheels 
and towns containing more |rats than 
men, that tell the story of speculative 
folly, and booms that labored with child, 
but brought forth a mouse. \ |The fact is, 
the whole thing has] been overdone, and 
it has more to do with the] idle money 
kept in stockings and piled up in vaults 
than is generally supposed. If enter- 
prise is in its nightcap, and so-called 
capital is hesitant and timid, it is not 
without its reasons. One burnt finger 
warns the rest. The European digit has 
been badly scorched, and if it [hesitates 
at a hot chestnut, who can say nay? It 
has unloaded its millions on booms, 
where all that is left isfrepentance and a 
troubled memory, and it is not to be 
denied that mismanagement and un- 
laundered rascality have had all the rope 
needed to strangle foreign faith, even in 
honest and reasonable schemes. The 
promoter has, in too many instances, 
fried his steak in foreign fat — the prob- 
abilities being he will have to wait some 
time for his next dinner. 'The evil might 
be curtailed by legislation, but its real 
cure lies in the public being as prudent 
in buying shares as it generally is in the 
purchase of a horse or a coat. — Fred 
Woodrow in Age of Steel. 

■—. ♦ ■ ^ ' ♦ 

The less a man knows, the surer he 
is that he has all there is worth 
knowing. 
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WAGES. 



Wages can never rise so high as to 
make it impossible for the copitalists to 
carry on his business and live; under 
such circumstances, it would be more 
profitable for the capitalist to give up 
his business. Consequently, the wages of 
the workingman can never rise high 
enough to equal the value of his product. 
They must always be below that so as to 
leave a surplus; it is only the prospect 
of a surplus that moves the capitalist to 
purchase labor-power. It is therefore 
evident that in the capitalist social 
system the wages of the workmen can 
never rise high enough to put an end to 
the exploitation of labor. 

This surplus, which the capitalist class 
appropriates, is larger than is usually 
imagined. It covers not only the "profits" 
of the manufacturer, but many other 
items that are usually credited to the 
costs of production and exchange. It 
covers, for instance, rent, interest on 
loans, salaries, merchant's profits, taxes, 
etc. All these have to be covered with 
the surplus, or the excess of the value of 
the product over the wages of the work- 
ingman. It is evident that this surplus 
must be a considerable one if a concern 
is to "pay;" the exploitation of the work- 
ingman must be great, even where the 
wages are high. It is clear that the 
wages of the workingman cannot rise 
high enough to be even approximately 
«qual to the value of his product. The 
capitalist wages system means, under all 
circumstances, the thorough exploitation 
of the working class. It is impossible 
to abolish this exploitation without 
abolishing the system itself. 

But wages rarely reach the highest 
point which they might even under these 
circumstanced; more often they are 
found to be nearer to the lowest pos- 
sible point. This point is reached when 
the wages do not even supply the work- 
man with his barest necessities; when 
the workingman not only starves 
but starves rapidly, all work is at 
an end. 
The wages swing between these two 



extremes; they are found to be lower 
the lower the necessities of the workman, 
the larger the supply of labor in the 
labor market, and the slightest capacity 
of the workingman for resistance. 

In general, wages mast be high 
enough to keep the workingman in a 
condition to work, or, to speak more 
accurately, they must be high enough 
to secure to the capitalist the measure 
of labor-power which he needs. In 
other words, wages must be high enough, 
not only to keep the workingman in a 
condition to work, but also in a condi- 
tion to produce children who may be 
able to replace them. It follows that 
the industrial development has a ten- 
dency that is most pleasing to the 
capitalist, to wit, to lower the necessities 
of the workingman in order that his 
wages may be lower in proportion. 

There was a time when skill and 
strength were requisites for a working- 
man. The period of apprenticeship was 
then long, the cost of his training con- 
siderable. Now, however, the progress 
made in the division of labor and the 
system of machinery render skill and 
strength in production more and more 
superfluous; they make it possible to 
substitute unskilled and cheap workmen 
for skilled ones; and consequently, to 
substitute weak women and even chil- 
dren in the place of men. Already in the 
early stages of manufactory this ten- 
dency is perceptible; but not until 
machinery is introduced into production 
does the wholesale exploitation com- 
mence of women and children of tender 
age— an exploitation of the most helpless 
among the helpless, who are made a prey 
of shocking mal- treatment and abuse. 
Thus, machinery develops a new and 
wonderful quaUty in the hands of the 
capitalist. 

Originally, the wage- worker, who was 
not, a member of the family of his 
employer, had to earn wages high enough 
to defray not only his own expenses but 
those of his family in order to enable 
him to propagate himself and to be- 
queath his labor power to others. With- 
out this process on his part, the heirs of 
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the capitalists would find no proletarians 
ready-made for exploitation. 

When, however, the wife, and, from 
early infancy, the children, of the work- 
ingman are able to take care of them- 
selves, then the wages of the work- 
ingman can be safely reduced to 
the level of his own personal needs with- 
out the risk of stopping the supply of 
fresh labor power. 

Over and above this, the labor of 
women and children affords the ad- 
ditional advantage that these offer less 
resistance than men; and their intro- 
duction into the ranks of the workers 
increases wonderfully the quantity of 
labor that is offered for sale in the 
market. 

Accordingly, the labor of women and 
children does not only lower the neces- 
sities of the workingman, but it also 
diminishes his capacity for resistance in 
that it overstocks the labor market; 
owing to both these circumstances it 
lowers the wages of the workingman. — 
The People. 

♦ i ^ > ♦ 

A WELCOME FUNERAL. 



pulsory arbitration. For the first time 
in the history of the labor movement, 
labor has been accorded a standing in 
court equal to that of capital. The moral 
is plain. In the future there will be few 
or no large railroad strikes. Arbitration 
will take their place— to the great 
advantage of both sides of the question 
and to the disadvantage only of the 
sensational press, which will lose columns 
of lurid and warped copy. The mission 
of the strike is fulfilled. Let it become 
a thing of the past.— TAe Republic, 



The death-blow of the railroad strike 
has fallen. When the famous or in- 
famous decision of Judge Ricks in the 
Ann Arbor strike was rendered we 
felt that, in the end, good would come 
of it. Its effect was to transfer the 
battle ground of labor from the scene 
of work to the courts. Following natur- 
ally along this line the employes of the 
Union Pacific railroad have fought and 
won a battle against the representatives 
of the corporation which will become 
historic. Confronted by an order from 
Judge Dundy, of Nebraska, depriving 
them of the right of appeal to their 
superior officers; denying them their 
rights as free citizens to bestow their 
labor where their own volition indicated; 
and reducing them to a state of slavery, 
the employes of the Union Pacific carried 
the question to the United States 
district court, and, in a battle of intellect 
and reason, won what amounts to the 
establishment of the principle of com- 



Labor has created all the capital of 
the world, yet laborers have no capital. 
They are as easily plucked as children. 
To take from them is like stealing from 
a blind man. But every man who sets 
up a carriage and servants, has been 
doing it. Some poor, toiling animal in 
human form, or many of them, has been 
"touched" to enable an idler to set up 
his style. The workers are so blind, that 
although one of them has worked every 
day since childhood, has never enjoyed 
the luxury of the least extravagance, he 
can see some man, his neighbor, whom 
he knows has never done a day's real 
labor, ride by in the greatest of style, 
and not know it is the unpaid labor of 
such men as himself that enables the 
idler to so live in luxury. He is taught 
to vote some ticket and the men who 
steal his intelligence also take his purse. 
Poor laborers! you have for years voted 
your wealth into the hands of the Goulds, 
Vanderbilts, Carnegies, Depews and all 
the lesser fleecers down to the candidate 
for constable. Intelligence would make 
you free. Your crime is ignorance, and 
your present condition is the punish- 
ment you have received by order of that 
eternal court that is higher than man- 
made statutes or constitutions. Wisdom 
is of heaven, ignorance of the opposite 
place. — Coming Nation. 

♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

The most intense happiness is grown 
out of the most harrowing experiences, 
as good crops are grown in well har- 
rowed soil. 
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IT IS NO JOKE. 



The Coxey movement may be a crank 
movement, but it is no joke. On the 
contrary it is the most serious movement 
that has originated since the days of 
John Brown and Jim Lane. To disperse 
these men will not settle the trouble any 
more than cauterizing a cancer will de- 
stroy it. The movement is the product 
of a cause, just as slavery was the cause 
of the Brown raid. These people are 
probably as fanatical as John Brown's 
men were, but every hater of slavery 
was either a passive or active aider and 
abettor in running negroes into Canada, 
and every lover of liberty to-day is either 
a passive or active aider or sympathizer 
with these people. The duty of govern- 
ment is to aid and foster industry. This 
government has fostered plutocracy and 
robbed industrj- until labor has revolted 
against conditions that are no better 
than slavery. This is the forerunner of 
a revolution that can only be stopped by 
removing the causes which are produc- 
ing it. The arrest or dispersion of these 
armies will not do this. They are quiet 
and peaceable now, and are praying for 
relief . for the right to earn their living 
by the sweat of their faces. They are 
unarmed and can be shot down like dogs, 
or hung as enemies of the government 
just as John Brown's men were shot. 
He was hung, but that did not stop the 
abolition movement. These men can be 
murdered, but that will only aggravate 
the matter and hasten the day when 
other men will take up the cause, and 
these men will not pray nor plead for 
their rights, but they will demand by 
superior physical force if necessary. 

Temporary relief can be given by put- 
ting these men to work on the Hennepin 
canal, on an interstate railroad, on forts, 
on national highways, etc., but perma- 
nent relief can come only through the is- 
Burance of money, by the free coinage of 
silver, by issuing government notes 
made a legal tender instead of govern- 
ment bonds, and injecting some new life 
blood into the arteries of trade and com- 
merce. That working people should die 



of starvation in this country that fe<^ 
the world is an outrage that somebod.^ 
will answer for some day. 

That two million working men should 
be idle and their families in want in a 
country practically new and undevelopec 
is a shame and a disgrace that will dami 
the statesmanship of the Hge as thr* 
most corrupt and impotent that has evpr 
been known since civilization emergec 
from the dark ages.- Independent Amer 
ican, 

♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

LITERARY NOTES. 

The May Arena closes the ninth vol- 
ume of this leader among the progreaB^ 
ive and reformative reviews of the En 
giish-speaking world. The table of 
contents is very strong and inviting to 
those interested in live questions ana 
advanced thought. Amon^ the impor 
tant social and economic problems dif 
cussed and ably handled in a brave and 
fundamental manner, characteristic d 
this review, are: "First Steps in the Land 
Question," by Louis F. Post, the eminent 
single-tax leader; "The Philosophy of 
Mutualism," by Professor Prank Par 
sons, of the Boston University la» 
school; "Emergency Measures for Main- 
taining Self-Respected Manhood," by the 
editor of TJie Arena. "The Saloon Evil" 
is also discussed in a symposium. One 
of the strongest paper on "Heredity" 
that has appeared in recent years is 
found in this issue from the pen of Helec 
H. Gardener. Rev. M. J. Savage ap- 
pears in a very thoughtful paper on 
"The Religion of Lowell's Poems;" a 
fine ix)rtrait of Lowell appears as a 
frontispiece. Dr. James R. Cocke con- 
tributes a striking paper on '^The Power 
of the Mind in the Cure of Diseases.** A 
strong feature of this number is a brief 
character sketch by Stephen Crane en- 
titled "An Ominous Baby." Stinson 
Jarvis' series of brilliant papers on "The 
Ascent of Life" closes with this issue. 
T?ie Arena has made steady progress, its 
circulation having increased during th« 
panic, and it has necessarily been en- 
larged to one hundred and forty- four 
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pagee. There is, also, in addition to this, 
the book reviews, which cover over 
twenty pages, making in all a mag- 
azine of over one hundred and sixty 
pages. The steady increase in circula- 
tion of this $5 magazine during a period 
of unprecedented financial depression 
shows how deep-rooted and far-reaching 
is the unrest and social discontent; for 
this review has steadfastly given audi- 
ence to the views of the social reformers 
of the various schools of thought. 



The Tourney is a new monthly mag- 
azine that has come into the arena for 
the discussion of the live questions of 
the day. It bids fair to take a promi- 
nent place among the publications that 
are digging into the social problems 
that are agitating the world. It is pub- 
lished at Fort Collins, Colo.; subscrip- 
tion price, $1.50 per year. We have made 
arrangements with the publishers so we 
can furnish this Magazine and The 
Tourney for $2.00 per year if paid in 
advance. 



"Riches take wings," bat wings, and 

fiit in dark safes and vaults; intelligent 

people ought to cease nosing after 

them. 

♦ ■ ^ ■ » 

The trinity of the American is goldi 

silver, and paper money; these three are 

one — to be won. And there is no saviour 

else; no god but these. 



The American god (gold) is somewhat 
indisposed of late; his circulation is very 
much impaired by "lack of confi- 
dence." He is threatening a trip to 
Europe to re-coup himself. 

There is no end of laws that are being 
piled up in the statute books, and that 
entangle one another in their enforcement; 
neither is there any end to law business; 
it keeps steady pace with the criminal 
enactment. There seems to be an 
"entangling alliance" between them, just 
as there is with diseases and there cure, 
each new disease requiring a new remedy, 
and each new remedy engendering some 
new disease. 



PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 

It is but a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous— but it is a long race back 
again. 

The wise man never boasts of his 
strength or attainments. He knows how 
brittle is the thread of human aspira- 
tions. 

Clocks that should strike only the 
hours of freedom, mark, instead, slowly 
and painfully, every exacted moment of 
slavish toil. 

If the dissensions in the house, the 
senate, and the executive chamber con- 
tinue, the coolness existing between 
them may be enclosed and rented for 
skating rinks next summer. 

Man s restoration from the curse of 
labor is not release from labor, but from 
the curse of it; that is, labor, from the 
love of serving the neighbor, will come 
to be a delight instead of a drudgery. 

Whenever it is proposed that the 
government do something for the people, 
a great howl goes up against paternalism; 
but there can be no more righteous 
policy than the one which proposes to 
help the plutocrats. 

Our present financial system is like 
the negro's watch that would run only 
whey he did. Whenever the money 
sharks stop to take wind, or to get over a 
"lack of confidence," the whole commer- 
cial machinery has to stop too, until 
Shylock gets his breath. 

No intelligent observer can think, for 
a moment, that the present distress is 
the natural result of a healthy industrial 
and financial policy. It is only the dis- 
eased body that must finally die to 
give place to a new and healthy one. 
Let our old commercial system die, thus 
giving place to a new one. 

For years labor has toiled to enrich 
capital. Now that the latter's ware- 
houses are full, and the farmers' stom- 
achs are empty, greed has taken a scare 
and shut up business at the old stand, so 
that labor is compelled to live— if it lives 
at all— on the pittance doled out by the 
hand that clutches its earnings. 
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Local Assembly 3218. Denver, will cele- 
brate its tenth anniversary on May 25, 
and at the same time the late victory of 
the Union Pacific employes in the courts. 
T. Fulton Gantt, chief counsel for the 
joint organizations, who took part in the 
contest, will deliver an address on the 
subject of labor and its legal rights, 
following which will be dancing, the 
net proceeds to go toward paying the 
general expenses of the late contest in 
the courts. 



Subscribers who are in debt to The 
Magazine for the amount of their sub- 
scriptions can do us and the movement 
The Magazine is supporting no greater 
favor than by paying up at once. The 
money is actually needed at once to carry 
it on. We have been easy in the matter of 
urging collections in the past, far too 
easy for good financial results, but we 
are forced to appeal to those who owe 
for The Magazine to aid us now. We 
wish we were able to make it free to 
everyone; however, we are not. We 
ask no charity, only what is due and on 
which we must depend to pay for print- 
ing the publication. 



The discipline that labor organizations 
have created in the ranks of the masses 
is all that is keeping recognition of law 
and order as well it is in the United 
States to-day. Without their effort the 
idleness and distress resulting therefrom 
would cause the nation to tremble on its 
foundation. Plutocracy can bless the 
existence of labor organizations that it 



is not fleeing from the wrath of an out- 
raged people. It may be that organiza- 
tion and its efforts may yet fail to resist 
the pressure that is constantly growing. 
Peace-loving men should rally to their 
support, that the reforms necessary in 
our social organizations may be evoluted 
into place without the general disturb- 
ance that seems imminent now. 



May 1 is a day that ought to be re- 
membered by all Union Pacific employes. 
Just ten years the first of this month 
the Union Pacific employes found them- 
selves unorganized and facing a general 
reduction of wages. It was then that 
they first awoke to the necessity of or- 
ganization. Those who took up the 
rights of the men then on this system 
have reason to be proud of the results 
when compared to similar efforts ever 
made before in the world. To those who 
have stood at the front during all that 
time can come only the thought of what 
a long, hard struggle it has been and 
how many times the feeling has come 
that all that was gained was about to be 
lost, yet the tenth year closes with the 
greatest victory labor has achieved stand- 
ing to the credit of the Union Pacific 
employes. It was a fitting close of a 
decade of effort. Little knowing ten 
years ago what was before them, they 
know not what the next ten years may 
bring. Indifference on the part of the 
majority may lose all that has resulted 
from past efforts in the shape of material 
gains. The educational work done, 
which never can be estimated, can never 
be lost — that is permanent. 

♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

The strongest man is he that can 
overcome the enemies of his own house- 
hold. 

♦ i ^ ■ » 

The surest way of being always pleas- 
ant is never to indulge in unpleasant or 
unkind thoughts. 

♦ i ^ i ♦ 

According to the theory of re-embodi- 
ment, how ridiculous would the sacri- 
legious body - snatchers feel if they 
should awaken to find themselves ped- 
dling their own long cast-off anatomy to 
the profanation of the public gaze! 
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^orrespoQdeQee. 



NOTIfi TO CORKESPO^DKNTS. 

Do not wait until the last moment to torite up 
your monthly letter. Send it in at any time ; the 
sooner after you read this the better. The first 
opportunity you have is the best time. 



Ogden, April 19, 1894. 
Editor Magazine : 

The many readers of The Magazine 
in this part of the moral vineyard are 
well pleased with the manner in which 
the various labor questions and condi- 
tions have been handled both by your- 
self and the correspondents. 

There are many more subjects yet to 
receive attention and we hope they may 
be met and discussed with equal ability 
and discretion. 

A little news from this point may be 
of some interest to the many readers. 
However, in attempting to give this lit- 
tle, if I should not meet the expecta- 
tions of those who peruse the pages of 
labor's exponent I ask their pardon. 

The last legislature of this territory 
passed an act creating or rather author- 
izing the governor to organize a militia 
to be known as national guards. Our 
present governor, having had some little 
experience during the late unpleasant- 
ness as one of Morgan's guerillas, set 
about to get as many as possible to en- 
list in this Falstaffian army. After a 
speech at this point, wherein he pictured 
the glories and beauties of soldier life, 
he succeeded in getting quite a number 
of the boys to enlist, and some of them, 
I am sorry to say, are the sons of rail- 
road employes, and the first duty they 
had to perform was that of guarding 
the property of corporations against the 
possible or supposed incursions of labor- 
ing men. To explain. General Kelly, 
who arrived here last Sunday with his 
industrial army of 1,300 men, on their 
journey to Washington to petition in the 
form of a living army against any fur- 
ther issue and sale of United States 
bonds to Wall street, to demand the im- 
mediate passage of a free and unlimited 
coinage act, to protest against the Chi- 
nese treaty recently formed and submit- 
ted for ratification, to insist upon the 
rigid enforcement of all immigration 
laws now on the statutes of this nation, 
were met and placed under arrest by our 
great and good ex-rebel governor, with 
his tin soldiers. Up to this time we did 
not know who composed this dangerous 
and warlike army, but we find that a 



great many are merchants and their 
clerks, who depend almost entirely upon 
the trade received from laboring men 
for their existence. I am neither an ex- 
tremist nor an alarmist, but I do hold it 
to be the duty of laboring men to pro- 
tect themselves first and others after- 
wards, and if these merchants and clerks, 
who have enlisted to make up this Fal- 
staffian brigade, have done so with the 
view of increasing their sales, they will 
probably wake up to the fact that the 
reverse has happened. 

The decision of Judge Caldwell has 
given universal satisfaction 'among the 
employes out here, and the recent deci- 
sion of Judge Dnndy, relating to the 
restoration of the wages of those who 
were cut in September, 1893, meets with 
equal approbation. We begin to believe 
there is "still a God in Israel." These 
two decisions have a greater import and 
are more far-reaching in their effect than 
one would at first imagine. 

There is no use denying the fact that 
since the election of Grover Cleveland 
and a cuckoo congress, with the avowed 
purpose of a continual leveling down 
instead of up, there has been aroused a 
discontent and anger among the toiling 
millions on every hand and everywhere. 
This discontent is universal; it reaches 
from ocean to ocean, from lakes to gulf. 
The army of the idle is rapidly increas- 
ing. As the discontent and restlessness 
grew the idle increased; that other idea 
or sentiment began to appear, that idea 
that the courts of the land were in 
league with the rich, until this just 
judge gave to the world his clear-cut 
and positive opinion. The decisions 
heretofore rendered had been in the 
interest of wealth, gradually circum- 
scribing and limiting the individual 
rights, until the anger of the toiling 
masses only needed the strong intellect, 
the determined will, the irresistible dash 
of a Napoleon to have marshaled the la- 
boring classes in one solid phalanx, and 
driven the millionaire, the stock gam- 
bler and the prostituted politician from 
this continent or rolled their heads into 
the basket. A few just judges will 
quiet this feeling; a few more such de- 
cisions will have the effect of settling all 
disputes between capital and labor in an 
amicable manner, and when they cannot 
be so settled labor will know that just- 
ice can be had in the courts. 

There is not an employe on this sys- 
tem, and I may say on any other system, 
within the jurisdiction of Judge Cald- 
well, but what has a greater respect and 
regard for the laws of the land than ever 
before. 

During the stay of the commonweal 
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army at tbui place, we have bad sereral 
oC toe ofiiciali of the road with iia,of 
whom I may meotioo Greoeral Superin- 
teodent Bancroft, T. A. I>avee, D. M. M. 
WyomiDK diviaion; J. F. Dunn, D. M. M. 
Idaho diviaioo; Joe H. Young, superin- 
tendent Utah diviaion, and E^vid Pat- 
terson, D. M M. Utah diriaion. 

There ia not much work here at prea- 
ent. Traffic on the road seems to be at 
a standstill and the outlook for the 
future is not very encoura^ng. 

There are five road endues laid up in 
the round house at this point, which 
meana five'crews more idle. 

Some of the employes at this point 
have been on tbe sick list, but have re- 
covered sufficiently to again report for 

duty. WiLHELM. 



ABMaTBONG, Kan., April 22, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

I made mention in my last letter that 
the weatber was balmy and fine up to 
March 22d. After that date a radical 
change took place for the worse. From 
the aoove date it is nothing but a con- 
tinuation of severe weather up to the 
present writing. At one time the mer- 
cury went down within 12 degrees of 
the hated cipher, damaging cereals, suc- 
oulants and fruits of various kinds. 

The company is commencing to clean 
up and renovate around the shops, 
wniob makes the several departments of 
the shops here look like a sepulchre- 
fair without and foul within, as tbe san- 
itary conditions of tbe interior of tbe 
several structures are in a sad plight. 

Tbe greatest fault is found by tbe 
men in that they cannot lower the up- 
per half of tbe windows to get fresh air 
through these apertures. When tbe 
weatber turns suddenly warm tbe men 
have to raise tbe lower half of tbe win- 
dows, and consequently a draft of air 
strikes the men at vital points of their 
bodies. Colds and pulmonary diseases 
set in and the result is that men will 
not be able to perform their daily work, 
and will have to lay off to recuperate 
their health, much to the disadvantage 
of tbe company. As its numbers are 
limited, tbe company should pay more 
attention to tbe comfort and welfare of 
its working members, in a sanitity point 
of view, tban it has been doing. It 
seems the majority of the men pay more 
attention to long hours and overtime 
than they do to their healtb. Hence, 
the low state of infimness in tbe shops 
as everyone is complaining of some de- 
rangement of the system. It seems to 
be a failing among our countrymen. 
Nothing but Mammon; no matter bow 



you get it, you will be respected if you 
have it galore. In the shops the men 
are working forty-«ight hours a week, 
with plenty of toiling to do. Everyone 
is wishing to see better times, as a good 
deal of discontent exists among the men, 
and many of them would like to seek new 
fields of labor. There were two boiler 
makers here in the last six weeks. On 
the whole, no men leaving and none dis- 
charged. 

Judge Caldweirs decision in favor of 
the men on the Union Pacific system is 
commended by every working man, no 
matter in what branch of the service be 
toils. His decision will be a living mon- 
ument to him on this terrestrial sphere. 
When leaving this mundane planet I hope 
that part of him that is immortal shall 
ascend to the third heavens and there 
enjoy the glories of the Omnipotent for- 
evermore. 

There is no inducement for any work- 
ingman to come this way at present, no 
matter what his trade or occupation is. 
For a stranger to enter the shops at Arm- 
strong one would suppose that be was a 
stockholder in the concern by his sturdy 
actions and nimble movements. Every 
man is astir and that for little money. 
Tbe last hour on Saturday is sought 
after. Au Bout De Son. 



Council. Bluffs, Iowa, April 20, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

I have read the April number of The 
Magazine and am favorably impressed 
with the tone of the utterances therein. 

There is a splendid gain in tbe com- 
parative positions of labor on tbe Union 
Pacific system, before and after the bear- 
ing in court. We have taken a lesson in 
new methods during tbe past ninety 
days, and I hope tbat tbe future actions 
of tbe employes will prove tbat tbe les- 
son itself has bsen taken to heart, and 
not only tbat, but tbat tbe knowledge 
gained will create a desire for more. It 
is very evident tbat if tbe courts were 
accessible to railroad employes under all 
circumstances, tbe day of force policies 
would be past, but as yet there appears 
to be no adequate means for obtaining a 
hearing in court for such employes ex- 
cept where the corporation is in the 
bands of receivers. Some steps should 
be taken immediately to provide for ap- 
peal to courts of equity for arbitration 
between corporations and their em- 
ployes, under all circumstances of disa- 
greement. Now is always tbe best time 
for action in tbe right direction. The 
Caldwell decision is an object lesson. 
We can avail ourselves of the machinery 
of tbe courts and thereby secure arbi- 
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tration by an authoritative tribunal in 
matters wherein heretofore there was no 
tribunal, except the test of endurance, 
and no decision which could be main- 
tained without constant stress. 

This decision is the precedent for a 
new departure in the theory of wages 
as well. It plainly states the proposition 
that thjB wages of labor must oe just and 
fair, whether profits accrue or not. Of 
course, this doctrine is not new ^ to a 
Knight of Labor, but it stands in direct 
contradiction to very many utterances 
made from the bench by time-serving 
judges heretofore. Taken with the ut- 
terance of Lord Roseberry, that prices 
must depend upon wages, rather than 
wages upon prices, we may consider that 
the theories and doctrines of the Knights 
of Labor have received a considerable 
degree of endorsement of late. When 
the misrepresentatives of the people at 
Washington get through with their tar- 
iff tinkering and currency botchwork, 
they should find confronting them such 
an array of demands — not petitions — 
for legislation in the interest of arbitra- 
tion of labor difficulties as would draw 
their attention away from Wall street 
for a little while, and concentrate it on 
the interests of the people who send 
them to Washington for a purx)ose, and 
will replace them for the same purpose, 
if it becomes expedient. 

As I write, the detachment of the in- 
dustrial army under command of Gren- 
eral Kelly, after having made success- 
fully the journey from San Francisco to 
Council Bluffs, is encamped at Park's 
Mill, i^ve miles from the city, stranded, 
and so far unable to proceed on its way, 
except on foot. It is estimated that 
there are at least 1,500 of them. 

Governor Jackson of this state met 
them as they disembarked from their 
train with the demand that they proceed 
on their way without delay, and backed 
his utterance with the bayonets of five 
companies of the militia, brought here 
at the request of the railroad corx)ora- 
tions to protect their property. After a 
day's rest General Kelly moved his men 
out to Park's Mill and camped alongside 
the Chattauqua pavilion, to which they 
were denied admittance at the point of 
the bayonet during a heavy storm of rain 
and hail. The whole community sym- 
pathizes with these unfortunate men 
and execrates the governor, who might 
at a very slight expense — compared with 
what he willingly incurred for militia, to 
please the corporations — have provided 
them transportation across the state on 
their way to their destination. In the 
middle ages men who were traveling on 
a pilgrimage were esteemed entitled to 



hospitality, but all that is changed in 
the ^^ glorious light of the nineteenth 
century^ 

That these men are pursuing a wise 
course is probably a matter of discus- 
sion, but that they are the victims of a 
vicious state of affairs, brought about by 
the vilest misconduct on the part of law- 
makers and executives, is not any longer 
in the realm of argument, neither that 
just laws, properly executed, would 
be efficacious as a remedy. And it is ev- 
ident that they are, in a very persistent 
manner, endeavoring to attract the at- 
tention of congress to the evil and its 
remedy. We know that work for all and 
wages for the workers would settle this 
question of production and distribution. 
We know, too, that work can be had for 
all until the i^esources of the earth are 
exhausted, and we know just as well 
that wages are limited only by the value 
of the product of applied labor, and that 
the only object of human government is 
the regulation of production and distri- 
bution. 

Why, then, should these earnest men — 
manv of them careful students and 
thinkers, some of them scholars — not be 
afforded every facility to reach the ear 
and command the attention of the legis- 
lative and executive departments of 
their government. I f^lt ashamed when 
I saw gray-haired veterans, wearing the 
badge of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, among the commonwealers, and 
heard that Frank D. Jackson — lat.e a 
pension shark — by accident governor — 
had, by virtue of his authoritv, ordered 
these men to move on ! and threatened 
them with the bayonets of the militia 
in the hands of boys who have taken 
their object lesson in patriotic devotion 
from the history of the deeds of these 
very men and their fellows on the battle- 
fields of the great rebellion. 

While we congratulate ourselves on 
the great gain we have lately made in 
the recognition of our manhood by the 
courts of our land, we must confess that 
humanity is very far from the goal of 
progress. Nemo. 



PooATELix), April 10, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

Now that the courts have decided 
that the receivers were a little previous 
in their desire to overthrow the good 
work of labor organizations on the 
Union Pacific system, I have come to 
the conclusion that the time has arrived 
that all of the employes of this system 
should begin to put their considering 
caps on and decide for themselves to 
whom shall be given the honor and gW 
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ries of such a grand result. It is true, 
Mr. Editor, that you sounded the alarm 
long before they began to show their 
hand. But how many of those men that 
are and have been benefited by the ef- 
forts that have been put forth ungrudg- 
ingly, will acknowledge the corn to-day. 
Many men are yet so ignorant of the 
cause of things that take place, that 
they actually believe that organiza- 
tions of laboring men are a failure to- 
day. The day will surely come and that 
very shortly that matters will so shape 
themselves that they will have to con- 
fess that without the benefits accruing 
to organization thev would verily have 
been as chaff before the winds. By the 
efforts of organized labor, backed by 
the laws of equity and the decisions of 
the courts, strikes you may say have 
been wiped out of existence, or have be- 
come things of the past. For this alone, 
if nothing else, all railway employes 
should from the bottom of their hearts 
say "amen." 

But when we consider the past and 
try to peer into the future, it becomes 
the duty of workingmen to stay with 
their organizations and use their very 
best efforts to induce all others to help 
build them up, so that they will be 
able, aided by the laws of equity, to 
withstand the efforts that will be most 
surely aimed at them to destroy the 
good that has been obtained in the past. 

Just as long as the unjust accumula- 
tion of wealth exists and poverty 
abounds, we will have to stand by our 
guns and be prepared for any enemy 
that comes along, even, though it comes 
from the rank and file of the working 
classes. 

W©» here in Pocatello, have just 
passed through a city election for mayor, 
aldermen, etc. The least said about it 
the better for the political morals of 
your readers here. But this much I can 
say, that the action of the two old par- 
ties should be an everlasting lesson to 
the "party of reform" never to ally them- 
selves with either. But fight on their 
own platform, pure, simple and honest 
as it is, and the victory must come. 

The work about the shops is about the 
same as usual, only there seems to be a de- 
sire on the part of the hiring department 
to ignore the services of residents of the 
town and their past records with the 
company. Time, I suppose, may 
straighten these things out to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. Let us hope 
so. 

I think, Mr. Editor, I have occui)ied 
enough of your space this time — wish- 
ing success to the future efforts of our 
noble order in this locality and also our 



district officers who have so nobly stood 
the brunt of the fight and came out vic- 
torious. Joe. 

Laramie, Wyo., April 25, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

About the only thing to make us 
think we are still alive is the interest 
manifested in the industrial army that 
seems to be growing all over the coun- 
try, and the strike on the Great North- 
ern and among the coal operatives. 
Otherwise everything is moving along 
so that we seldom feeJ a jar. Messrs. 
Dickinson, McConnell and others passed 
through here a few days ago, going west, 
and once more our papers can talk about 
a new depot, round house, etc. If they 
got half as tired trying to boom the 
place as people do reading about it, they 
might possibly stop. In fact, we have 
had so much of this that I believe peo- 
ple at a distance, to whom copies of our 
great dailies are sent, no longer believe 
what they read. Some of the Union 
Pacific employes who struck a gold mine 
not a great ways from Laramie, think 
the papers are doing them more harm 
than good, because they have told so 
many ridiculous stories about mining, 
glassworks, and so on. Some of the 
finest specimens of gold-bearing rock 
that has ever been found in the state 
came from this camp. 

Work in shops, with the usual force, is 
going on as customary. Shops and 
roundhouse are being treated to a 
coat of whitewash with a machine 
copied after some used to paint and 
calcimine the world's fair buildings, 
using compressed air and a flat nozzle 
that puts on the whitewash much like 
a Chinese laundryman sprinkles his 
clothes. 

We have had one case of smallpox 
that was no doubt contracted by 
Conductor Gracie at Omaha, but 
he is getting along finely. I some- 
times think that the fear of this dread 
disease has as much to do with spread,- 
ing it as any other known or unknown 
agent. Our best physicians will not 
deny that the mind has much to do with 
the cure of disease. If this be true, it 
can have as much to do with their con- 
tagion. The disease will never spread 
where there are no cowards who are 
afraid they will have to go to heaven 
and be rewarded with crown and harp. 

Since the last victory (?) of the Repub- 
lican and American A. P. E.s in the city 
election the Republicans are again talk- 
ing of rehabilitating the old protection 
ghost this fall. The Jacobs who will 
seek office in both old parties will be in- 
fused by the same former spirits, make 
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great epeeches, catch the suckers' votes, 
and if elected once more sell them for a 
mess of pottage with their votes when 
they get to the legislative halls. 
I am occasionally asked by some of 



water daily and hourly falling over its 
brink. 

The surroundings of "Shoshone Falls**" 
are wild and weird, while the falls them- 
selves are beautiful beyond description. 



our al^t worn-out poltioians if there is The waters drop 210 feet, 




to answer in the affirmative, and point 
with pride to the fact that we can dis- 
tinguish a Populist every time a ques- 
tion comes up in the interest of the com- 
mon people by his adherence to the 
Omaha platform, and all secretly wish 
they could do the same, and some so 
openly express themselves. Yet these 
men pride themselves as being sover- 
eigns. I am opposed to the representa- 
tive system, because we abandon our 
sovereignty the moment we elect a rep- 
resentative to vote for us in the making 
of laws. Reason ought to be able to dis- 
cern the perfect state, and it ought to 



rock. 

The "Blue Lakes," three miles down 
the Snake river from the falls, are by 
some considered a greater attraction 
than the falls. Getting off the train at 
Shoshone, one may reach these interest- 
ing points by a stage ride of twenty- 
eight miles at a cost of $5. To the 
readers of The Magazine I say, you 
have not traveled nor seen your own 
wonderful country until you have looked 
upon the great Shoshone Falls. Ck)me 
and see them now, ere it is too late, for al- 
ready the land hog, who wants the earth 



be able to* see thft nftoeaRitv of sftttina *^^ ^^^^ wants all others to pay tribute 
l>e able to see the necessity ^f sett ng ^ j^.^ ^^^ ^^^ privilege of liviii 



about at once establishing and working 
tor its construction and revision of the 
constitution. Before we can drive the 
Jacobs out of their legislative haunts, 
we must give the people the right to 
vote and settle all important laws them- 
selves. No law would then be legalized 
that could be formed in any way to be 
opposed to the fundamental principles 
of human rights. Elections would be 



_ on the 
earth and enjoying its wonders, is look- 
ing over the situation with a view to se- 
curing a monopoly for a taxing privi- 
lege. 

Note the trend of events in the same 
direction with reference to the Yellow- 
stone park. The Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy railroad is now endeavor- 
ing to have a bill passed through con- 



divided only by choice between Individ- gress. Congressman Coffeen, of Wyo- 
uals and measures. Direct legislation T""^' ^*'''S^ wS ^^^^^ .^.^ «^a^g®' ^y ^^^ 
would annihilate party and party en- terms of which they will have a monop- 
mity, and we would no longer be robbed ^l^ ^^ transportation facihties through 
of our sovereignty as American citizens, the Park. Other companies who desire 
These are principles worth advocating, to do so may use the road thiough the 
The only life worth living is the moral Park upon terms to be fixed. The p res- 
power of devotion to Tprinciple, and ^^^*. ^™,lf ^^ '^ ^^ Z ^^^ Sheridan, 
brave men and women never shirk their ^^«^ '^ the home of the Wyomi^ con- 
duty to advocate a principle because it pressman, who has large land and busi- 
taiis to be popular. LXXXIL ?f^ interests m and near Sheridan. 

^ J^ One of the st?ongest advocates of this 

proposition is a Mr. Gillette, who is a 
surveyor .in the employ of the Burling- 
ton road, and who is a son-in-law of Con- 
gressman Coffeen. We gather from 
newspaper articles that this is the per- 
son who is looking after the part the 
press is to play in this proposition. Con- 



Shoshone, April 24, 1894. 
JSditor Magazine: 

We have just had a visit from Greneral 
Manager Dickinson and a retinue of 
lesser lights. A tally-ho and four con- 
veyed the party to the great "Shoshone 
*" 31u ' 



Palls" and "Blue Lakes," and, by the gressman Coffeen, if he desires to serve 
way, how many readers of The Maga- the interests of the people, might much 
aiNB have ever heard of "Shoshone better prepare a bill providing for the 



Palls" and know that we here, located 
in the sage brush plains and lava-bed 
section of Idaho have one of the finest 
natural attractions to be found in the 
inter-mountain region, not excepting 
the famous Yellowstone Park, superior 
in some respects to Niagara. The only 
point in which the eastern falls excel 1 
the Idaho wonder is in the volume of 



government ownership and operation of 
the road through the park, or insert in 
his present bill a clause turning the road 
over to the government after a term of 
years, say ten or fifteen. 

Senator Carey, of Wyoming, is en- 
gaged in pressing a measure, the pur- 
pose of which is to turn over the govern- 
ment lands of the arid region to the dif- 
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ferent states. This should be opposed 
by every working man in the west until 
tbere is positive assurance that the bill 




isl^lioci. 

As a result of the visit of the officials, 
we iinderBtand, flowers are to be oulti- 
vate<3 about the shops and some trees 
set out, which will relieve the desolate 
Bpi>earanoe of the surroundings that 
now obtains. Sage Brush. 

Denver, Colo., April 27, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

Correspondence failed to appear from 
here last month and I heard many in- 
quiring why this was; but, there seemed 
to be nothing special to refer to. All 
were anxiously watching events at 
Omaha in the legal contest, and all were 
pleased at the result, though there are 
some that have nothing to say and some 
evidently regard it as too tame an affair 
to receive, openly, at least, their commen- 
dation. Some have been trying to satisfy 
themselves, and at the same time some 
one else, who should have the credit for 
bringing about these results, but if they 
would refer to back numbers of The 
Magazine, especially since November 
last, and then what appears in the answer 
of the employes filed m the courts, they 
need no longer be in doubt or worry 
themselves. It is a question that does 
not matter anyway as time always de- 
velops such matters so no one can doubt; 
it is results we want now and to support 
and keep in motion that which will most 
surely bring results. There is plenty 
more to be done in the future, and as we 
never know what moment a defense 
must be raised, we have to be constantly 
prepared. A reorganization of the com- 
pany and a release from the courts might 
suddenly confront us all with new defen- 
sive problems. We have no time to 
waste dickering over any side issues. 
What is wanted most surely on the 
Union Pacific is a "getting together." 
and under the protection of such organi- 
zation as is best equipped to do practical 
business. It matters little what its 
name may be. or whether it has anv. 

District Assembly 82 has shown "^itself 
to be the only one equipped to lead after 
pointing out the way, in the late contest, 
and has the advantage of being recog- 
nized both by the court and company, 
and in full touch with the organizations 
of the road men. There can be little 
hope to improve on it, but if it can 
be it should be; but at any rate, the 
men have got to get together, if they ex- 
pect to hold what they have or gain any. 



m some form, and there should be little 
now left m the way of so doing. The 
man who attempts to raise anythmg can 

huLX """'^ '^" '^'°^^'' ^^ 

There was considerable excitement 

fif^^f i?^! S.'''^*^ ^^^^ *^® police board 
fight, but the Populists have come out 
on top and are now reorganizing the fire 
and police departments, and it is hoped 
in a way that will commend them to 
every citizen. 

Local Assembly 3218 has a committee 
of arrangements appointed for its tenth 
anniversary enterteinment and dance, 
and I have learned from them that they 
have about decided on May 25 as the 

PI^Vf'^^T- ^1^^ Ganttf of North 
I'lattcto deliver the annual address, and 
to make it a joint affair, anniversary 
celebration and celebration of the victory 
of the employes in the United States 
courts— the receipts to go toward the 
expenses of the employes in the courts. 
Ihis will be a good time for all the em. 
ployes to get together again and open up 
a new era--unity and fraternity^forget- 
tmgthe mistakes of the past, remember, 
mg the good things and getting into 
shape to assure good results in the 
ruture. It is pleasing to see that such 
IS the move all over the country. Local 
Assembly 3218 is devoting two meetings 
a month to open discussion, with the 
public invited, and they are growiuff 
more popular every month. XXX. 

— ■» ■ ^ » ♦ 

A nettle temper inflicts its own sting. 

-♦-^-Cfc^,^^^^ . 

The less faith a man has in God the 
more faith he has in himself. 

Anger is a consuming fire; it withers 
the tender emotions of the heart. 



HOWS T«I»! 

We offer one hundried dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that cannot be cared by Hall's 
Catarrh Cure. F. J. Cheney & Co., 

Proprietors, Toledo, Ohio. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Chen©y 
for the last fifteen years, and beUeve him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obUgation made 
by their firm. 

West & Truax, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio, 

Waij)ino, Kinnan & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggests, Toledo, Ohio, 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, wU 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sm^ 
faces of the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold 
by all druggists. Testimonials free. 
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THE ANCHORS THAT MUST STEADY THE SHIP OF STATE IN 
THE COMING STORM. 



The value of labor organizations to the well-being of the 
nation is being shown at the present time. In the face of 
idleness and starvation in every part of the land, what would 
be seen if is was not for the discipline that labor organiza- 
tions have created, and so far have been fairly able to main- 
tain? Holding men steady, when it would seem as if the 
common demands of nature would drive them to des- 
peration. 

Managers of corporations and the heads of great manu- 
facturing establishments, who have resorted to every means, 
both foul and fair, to check and disintegrate organizations of 
workmen, must realize that it is to them they must look now 
for their greatest factor of safety, and would feel more easy 
if a larger percentage of men had studied social questions in 
the assembly halls of labor organizations. It is far safer to 
deal with intelligence than ignorance. Right suppressed is 
right just the same, and asserts itself in time. The delay but 
makes its appearance appear more destructive, as it has that 
much more of the results of wrong to undo. Given full play 
at all times, and peace would reign on earth. 

A long continuation of social wrongs must in time bring 
us to a period of adjustment. There can be no 'Vested 
rights" founded on social wrongs, and stand permanently 
supported by those who have been wronged, whether it be in 
the form of titles to thrones or titles to property. The 
adjustment toward right can only be delayed, never abso- 
lutely stopped. It is far better that such come gradually, by 
keeping constantly open every avenue to reach truth. 

Labor organizations are such avenues. What they, in 
the most practical sense, deal with is the effect of a wrong, 
but their incidental tendency is to open investigation to the 
cause, to expose the truth. Given full and natural 
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would never go beyond right in any move. It is tlie constant 
resistance of those that profit by wrong that causes forces to 
be dammed up that in time break forth and go beyond the 
control of reason. 

It is seen to-day that those who are condemned for overt 
acts in the labor difficulties are those who have had little or 
no experience under the educational influence found in labor 
assemblies. It comes from those who have but just awak- 
ened to a sense of the social-economic wrongs they suffer, or 
from fear or prejudice have been kept from associating with 
others for the consideration of such questions, and having at 
last been forced to it, do as all cowards do, take desperate 
means, past fears of consequences for asserting themselves 
still haunting them. 

If the employing classes had encouraged proper organi- 
zation of workmen, instead of hoping to be relieved of any 
consideration of the claims of men by keeping them apart, 
they would be relatively as well off, and in a far safer posi- 
tion to-day. There would not now be the results that are 
shaking society to its foundation. There would have been a 
power in existence to have steadied the people; evolution 
would have carried them toward right, while society, as a 
whole, would have appeared each day in a normal condition. 

Revolutions are but the social explosions that follow a 
suppression of right. They are a natural result of an unnat- 
ural condition. Water flowing down a stream under natural 
conditions causes no destruction. Attempt to stop it by 
damming it, in time the accumulated waters break forth, and 
in attempting to pass over the space at once that time and 
distribution would have made easy, dire destruction follows. 
After the force has been spent, natural conditions again 
appear, and if left to so continue, destruction need not be 
repeated. 

There is no difference in our social affairs. There is a 
natural course to be followed, proper distribution as to time 
and quantity that natural demands will regulate would bring 
constant peace. Nature itself will cause all the disturbances 
unavoidable, without man attempting to suppress, and thus 
cause a force to accumulate that in time breaks forth and 
carries all before it. 

As a nation we have been violating natural laws for the 
government of the social organism, and we see the effects 
beginning to show by the surface disturbance, the fever 
that indicates the presence of disease in the body politic. It 
has only appeared slightly in spots; heretofore it has been 
allayed, and passed with little notice. Suppression appar- 
ently relieving, it has been considered by some as the proper 
panacea, and has been so acted upon. The cause of the 
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symptom has been given little attention, has been allowed to 
run on to that point that violent effects must be experienced; 
so consuming the social body as to bring it to the verge of, if 
not to, dissolution. **The ounce of preventative'' could have 
been applied; the complaint of members of the body 
have been heard to a greater or less extent by all. The 
complaining member offended, but there was no cutting it 
.off. Instead of rebuke and suppression, careful attention 
should have been given it. 

Labor organizations have been but a factor to cause that 
attention. They are a result of a cause of complaint, and for 
the purpose of bringing relief to the effect. Given the proper 
attention by the whole body, they would naturally lead to the 
discovery and speedy removal 01 the cause. 

Instead, the cause has remained, and the effects have 
become more and more pronounced, until to-day the nation 
has all the symptoms of a mighty fever reaching every part. 
It is now that those who have regarded with suspicion or as 
open enemies those who have united to sound the alarm and 
to allay the fever begin to realize that such are really powers 
for good, a disciplinarian force in steering through the 
onward rush of the stream, and if they were but great enough, 
would accomplish all that is now desired. 

The greatest evil that society has to fear now is a mov- 
ing mass of humanity that knows not what it wants, and the 
lack of a sufficient force distributed among them to guide 
them to what is wanted. 

Had a few years back there been seen a general disposi- 
tion to encourage men to unite in organization there would 
now be seen at work a force sufficient in power and quantity 
to have met and overcome social evils with right reasoning. 
But instead, there has been, figuratively speaking, the sign on 
the office door of many industrial establishments: **No union 
men need apply." Men who have taken the lead in bringing 
men together that reason might have the opportunity to act, 
have been driven from pillar to post on the slightest pretext 
scorned and blackmailed by those who had as much depend- 
ing on their good work as any. 

Times like the present are unfitted for the newly intro- 
ducing of the methods of labor organizations. Their great 
power rests in the evolutionary process of education. They 
are not quick enough to meet the present emergencies, and 
what they may be able to do will depend on the work those 
who have existed for the past decade and more have already 
done. Green landsmen might as well attempt to man a ship 
in a storm. 

• Men to be reached now are those who have just begun 
to realize that there is something wrong, and they want 
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results immediately. It is men in such condition of mind that 
iorm the maelstrom of revolutions with all their accompany- 
ing horrors. 

Much can be done to relieve the situation by bringing 
as many as possible under the influence and leadership of 
the organizations which have dealt with social-labor ques- 
tions long enough to be able to work from an intellectual, 
reasoning standpoint. Their past enemies, even from their 
hostile standpoint, will find it much the better course to deal 
with such drilled bodies than what must be practically 
a mob. 

The mistakes of the past we must suffer for in the future, 
but where they can be corrected in time to relieve the results 
it is a crime not to do so. Let there at once be greater 
attention shown to the educational and disciplinarian work 
of labor organizations by those who heretofore sought their 
destruction. They will be anchors to steady the ship of state 
through the storm that seems to be hovering over us. 



AN OBJECT LESSON AT CRIPPLE CREEK, COLORADO 



A condition of social affairs exists at the present writing 
in the Cripple Creek mining district of Colorado that is 
receiving wide attention. The miners, who were practically 
locked out over differences as to the conditions of employ- 
ment by the mine owners last winter, have, through organi- 
zation, gained the practical command of the situation. 
Organization of labor has in this instance, locally reached the 
logical limit of the use of force, thus, as an armed, fortified 
body of men, in array against a similar body, but which latter 
body has the guise of law and authorized authority behind 
them. Any strike is but a milder feature of the same 
position. 

Now, the question arises, what must result, providing 
there is not some agreement reached between the opposing 
forces, or when similar conditions arise in the future. The 
miners have all the moral rights on their side, the mine 
owners have much of the legal ones. They claim the right 
of property in the mines and the guarantee of government to 
support them in the enjoyment of that right. The miners' 
rights are those that partake of the inalienable rights of men, 
the mine owners* is that of property. The law apparently 
throws about property the greatest protection, as men, in 
their eagerness to obtain property, have forgotten that there 
is such a thing as the rights of men and have failed to pro- 
vide properly for their protection. 

The present condition is bringing squarely before the 
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people a question that they must solve in the near future. 
How far can government support a man's claim to property 
in degradation of the rights of man? If labor, in pressing its 
claims, which are even now recognized as just, reaches that 
degree of organization that conditions such as seen at Crip- 
ple Creek become general, what must be the result? Either 
these miners have rights which they have a right to support 
or they have none, for what good is a right if you have no 
right to support it, or only to a limited extent? A nation 
has the recognized right to go to any limit in support of a 
right principle, why is this not true wherever applied? Either 
the method of force is wrong from the beginning or these 
miners are right. If a man has a right to fight his enemy, he 
has a right to fight hard enough to overcome the enemy. 

In the face of present conditions society looks on, appar- 
ently in doubt as to what to do. 

It ought to force deep the thought that in the question 
of the differences between capitalists and laborers society 
must provide a sure means of adjustment; that it must pre- 
pare the machinery necessary to define and enforce the rights 
of all; that all that arises under what is known as labor 
difficulties falls to the duty of governmental functions to 
handle; that it is all a political question in the broadest 
sense of politics, being the science of government, govern- 
ments being intended as the means to enforce right relations 
between its citizens. 

For government to now step in and disarm the miners 
would be to give to the mine owners the power to dictate 
the miners* conditions of employment, which would be allow- 
ing an injustice to the miners. Government has as yet pro- 
vided no definite means whereby it can enforce the just 
rights of labor. To allow the existing conditions to remain 
cannot, in the long run, bring improvement,, locally. The 
whole matter, as it stands, demonstrates that in the building 
of governments we have overlooked some very necessary 
things for their perfection. It demonstrates that to insure 
abstract rights to men, go\»ernments have got to take to 
themselves the performance of many things now done in the 
name of individuals, to insure right relations between indi- 
viduals, for, if left as they are, occasions will multiply when 
government cannot interfere without doing or allowing 
injustice to one side or the other, and yet is under obliga- 
tions to maintain peace between its members. No just gov- 
ernment can stand under which a few men, because of the 
possession of property, can project and maintain an injury to 
other citizens. Such a condition is now before us at Cripple 
Creek. It ought to drive us as a nation to go to any extent 
in revising our plan of government that is necessary to a pre- 
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vention of such conditions, no matter how loath we may be to 
change that which we have been taught to reverence. Let 
justice and right prevail though the heavens fall. 

The time is opportune for a general discussion of these 
questions. A whole people are agitated in one degree or 
another because of something that seems to be wrong, result- 
ing from our social machinery. Some are seeking to patch it 
up here and others there. Few have the courage to raise the 
question, why should not the ricketty old affair be thrown 
away entirely and a new one more calculated to the needs 
of the time constructed in its place. Why should anyone 
approach a matter of so much importance in fear and trem- 
bling. Governments are man-made; there is nothing about 
them we have any occasion to fall down before and rever- 
ence. They are practical things in the hands of the living, 
and for the use of the living. With us the consideration of 
its conditions is a duty falling equally on every citizen. It is 
not only in our power, but it is our duty, to make it just what 
we want. If wrong things result it is sure evidence that 
something is wrong with it or its management. Let the object 
lesson seen at Cripple Creek make us more active in taking 
practical steps toward a better condition of affairs. It is 
most evident we cannot do it by working independent of 
governmental methods. Real politics are forced to our atten- 
tion more strongly than ever. 



THE TRUE COMMONWEAL MOVEMENT. 



It must be evident to every person who gives a thought 
to the general conditions that exist, socially, at the present 
time that a discouragingly small percentage of the people 
realize their individual powers or duties as members of soci- 
ety. There is seen a general inclination to look to some 
other power or persons for relief, and then only when the 
need of it is brought severely to their attention. This is 
demonstrated in the commonweal movement toward Wash- 
ington. It partakes much of the olden-time movements of 
petitioning the king. 

It may be a necessary expediency to get relief simply be- 
cause of such a condition of mind of the masses, but it is cer- 
tainly not in accord with the principles on which a republic 
rests, in which the sovereign power rests with the people. 
Proper reforms cannot be expected when the people them- 
selves fail to perform those duties that a republic devolves 
on each of its citizens. 

Passing events demonstrate the need of a vast amount 
of political education — political used in its true sense, as the 
science of government, of social relations. If the masses had 
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possessed and exercised such knowledge in times past, with 
a view of bringing about right conditions, there would be no 
common woe now to instigate commonweal armies. A 
force would have sprung from the common fountain of gov- 
ernmental power — the people — that would have accomplished 
the ends or prevented wrong conditions. 

If there is going to be no change in this respect in the 
future there is going to be no change in resulting conditions. 
To awaken this sense of personal duty must be the principal 
w^ork of real reformers. The natural principles of govern- 
ment must be more widely understood. This must be true 
even though the conditions that at present exist bring on a 
revolutionary struggle, as history reveals to us of the past; 
humanity will come out of it advanced only in proportion as 
the whole know the right. That such may be lost sight of is 
the greatest thing to be feared of revolutions. 

The question is, what will aid this educational work more 
rapidly than the influences that are now at work? The sim- 
ple stirring up of the prejudices of the masses against some 
particular individuals as being more responsible than any 
one else for common-woe conditions, is not doing it, but on 
the contrary is diverting the energies of men in an opposite 
direction. 

Labor organizations as means of defenses are not now 
increasing. There are too large masses, idle and suffering. 
Employment at any condition is the present feature; organi- 
zations as they have usually stood do not aid in giving 
employment, hence the incidental educational work that such 
do is reducing rather than increasing. Political speakers, as 
a rule, avoid appealing to men to reason, but to follow the 
lead of some party or persons, persuading them that such is • 
the best for them to do; leave those they have been follow- 
ing and follow another. But this is just what they have been 
doing in times past, and because they have failed to use rea- 
son in dictating their acts, the reverse of what they have 
wanted has resulted. 

It is evident that like causes will produce like results, and 
therefore to expect different results, different methods must 
be pursued. We have got to make the improvements 
out of the material we have, and that material, in social 
affairs, is men's minds. Those minds must be improved to 
have an improved material for a more enlightened social 
structure. 

There are those scattered throughout the land who can 
do much in thus making possible the improvements needed. 
They are those who have already gone deep in the study of 
natural rights, who can exert an influence on their less studi- 
ous neighbors to read and think. It is not necessary for such 
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to stir up prejudices of their neighbors and incite a general 
hostility toward some other parts of society. General condi- 
tions will do that sufficiently for all needed purposes, and 
there are plenty of those who never look below the surface 
to perform such work. In fact, the danger lays in such agita- 
tion getting beyond the advance of reason and simply 
destroying, without the power and knowledge to rebuild 
better. 

Nor is it necessary to create formulas for the remedying 
of ills. They never are suited for the circumstances that 
arise. The conditions necessary for their application never 
come just right. It is those conditions the formula makers 
never have control over. It is on the reasoning forces that are 
present at the moment the necessity and opportunity arises 
that we must depend as to what to do. Create this wherever 
possible by encouraging men to independent thought. The 
truth and what is right and just is the end to be reached. 
There can be but one truth to any proposition. The surest 
way of reaching it is by the fneest opportunities for investiga- 
tion. A man who holds a truth reached by such methods is 
sure to support it; is safe to trust to put it into practice. 
Such seldom disappoint those who put them forward to per- 
form an act for the common good. Let every man who 
would benefit humanity raise the question, why, in as many 
minds as possible, it is not necessary for them to state the 
answer they have, why society is not on a better footing, for 
then they might believe you and you might be wrong, besides 
they might be satisfied with the answer and they would not 
become seekers, but believers, and believers never add any- 
thing to the intellectual powers of society. 

Man, prompted by a conscientiousness of what is right, is 
under control of a force that seldom lets him go wrong. The 
ideal government will be one in which every individual is 
thus controlled. Let us aid every avenue leading to that end 
and we will be doing the best possible to make the world 
better. It is the true commonweal movement. 



THE ''BORROWING" CLASS OF FOREMEN. 



In times before labor organizations became an influence 
in railroad operation, it was quite a common thing for men in 
foremen's positions to consider that their positions gave them 
power to levy a tax on those under them; that such men 
were under certain personal obligations to them for giving 
and retaining them in employment. A substantial present 
often gave a man employment he would not otherwise get, 
and a "loan" to the foreman was considered an easy way of 
being retained in employment. 
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Organizations of workmen have had a tendency to 
check that method of taxation, and but for the difficulty of 
always finding proper proof, would have been made unknown. 
But the giver, morally speaking, is as bad as the taker, and is 
quite as alert in covering up his own shame. 

Traces of this condition of employment are still to be 
found and probably will be so long as cupidity and servility 
exist in men, but it deserves all the attention that men can 
give it. It cannot be too severely punished. There may be 
some excuse for a poor, ignorant workman, fearing the loss 
of employment, of giving up part of his earnings to secure 
the rest, but solely on the grounds of mental duress and indi- 
vidual weakness, but neither of these need to exist when he 
is united with his fellow workman in organization. He then 
has a power behind him greater than the supposed power of 
the foreman. Where thorough organization exists, this sys- 
tem of taxation cannot exist, and it must be taken as one of 
the reasons why certain foremen are so hostile to the exist- 
ence of organization of men under them. It is safe to say 
that foremen who are opposed to organizations are so from 
the personal reasons that it prevents their positions from 
being quite so profitable, no matter what other reasons they 
may offer. 

One case was exposed through organization several 
years ago on the South Park division of the Union Pacific, in 
which the roadmaster had collected $10 each month from a 
section foreman for a year and was compelled to pay it back, 
he losing his own position. He probably would not have 
been exposed if his greed had not overdone the matter and 
he had not demanded from the section foreman a cow he 
had, as a bonus for retention in his position another year. 

But this system of borrowing by foremen from men 
under them is one of the most demoralizing conditions that 
can exist where any large number of men are employed. No 
matter, even, if the debt is paid. Every person in an official 
position over men who practices it ought to be removed at 
once on general principles, as a person unfit for the place. 
To expose such should be one of the active duties of labor 
organizations. It is a matter of beneficial interest to both 
employer and employe, and it is with satisfaction that we 
note that several suspected cases of the ^'borrowing habit" 
is being investigated by organized effort on the Union Pa- 
cific system. The employes are positively sure that the pres- 
ent management will co-operate with them in the suppression 
of such conditions. While facts are generally hard to get, 
they sometimes come to the surface accidentally. The **bor- 
rowing'* foreman must go if any means of finding them can 
be found. The Union Pacific is, comparatively, too good a 
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system to support any such incubuses. Men who buy jobs 
are not, as a rule, the best ones to fill them, nor are the men 
who pay to retain them. 



All those who received a restoration of the cut in wages 
made on the Union Pacific last fall, no matter what their 
position is, are indebted to the organized employes who suc^ 
cessfuUy contested in the courts a further reduction in wages. 
Those organizations were the Knights of Labor, who first 
opened the case, and the engineers', firemen's, conductors', 
trainmen's and telegraphers' brotherhoods who immediately 
joined their forces in the contest. If they had failed there 
would have been no restoration, but a further reduction. 
The restoration was in accord with what General Manager 
Dickinson said on the witness stand that he would recom- 
mend, and as the cut was made before the receivers were 
appointed, it required an order of the court to restore it, and 
for such an order the receivers petitioned Judge Dundy. 
The claim that the American Railway Union had anything 
whatever to do with it, especially in face of the action of 
the leaders of that organization before and during the pro- 
ceedings before Judge Caldwell, which was in direct opposi- 
tion to a resort to the courts, is nonsense. Results, not honor 
or credit, is what all employes want, but it seems anything 
but right for those to claim credit for success, when they 
deserve condemnation for attempting to defeat success, 
Time, however, is the best adjuster of all such questions. If 
there is any special credit for the result of the proceedings 
before Judge Dundy it is due General Manager Dickinson 
for the stand he took before Judge Caldwell in declaring that 
it would be unfair to reduce one class of the employes and 
not another, and if the court did not allow a further reduc- 
tion, he would recommend a restoration of wages to those 
who had been cut. Actions are the best proof of the inten- 
tions of any man or body of men. If we hold strikes to be 
bad methods, the best proof of our sincerity is shown in the 
steps we take to find better methods. 



Occasionally there is seen a freak among men that 
seems to have a combination of mind that can only find fault 
with what everyone else is doing. There seems to be no 
method with its fault-finding, complaining of that which it 
proposes itself as readily as from others. Such are, as viewed 
from the normal condition of minds, miserably unhappy 
beings, yet are probably as happy as others following the 
natural bent of their minds. Such beings must be endured, 
though quite as disturbing and dangerous as other forms of 
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insanity; although not to life and limb, they are to the 
moral well-being of men, and perhaps at some future time, 
when society becomes more enlightened as to the influences 
governing its well-being, will restrain natures of that kind 
quite as quick as those whose bend of mind is to destroy life. 
Such seem to arise from those with an abnormal jealous dis- 
position, which, failing to be satisfied, flys toward the destruc- 
tion of what all others advance. They soon grow to be at 
outs with the whole world. It shows itself also, though gen- 
erally in a more modified form, in the display of fanaticism 
that develops in one form or another in every generation. 
This generally develops in a collective shape — many meeting 
together effected with all degrees of the disease, and generally 
runs toward a common thing or idea. It appears also with an 
apparent method to its insanity which is not true in individ- 
ual freaks, who are fanatics against everybody and every- 
thing. ^A/'ith such, everyone but themselves are dishonest, a 
position that their dispositions compell them to take. When 
such a disposition accidentally gets into position to force men 
to listen to him — for it is only by accident such are ever able 
to get there — they become about as bad an affliction as men 
ever suffer under, and there seems to be no sure way of 
avoiding such afflictions. It must be classed among the acci- 
dents mankind are subject to, horrible as the agony they 
cause is. 

HOW TO HELP THE UNEMPLOYED. 



An epidemic of what passes for charity operatives, the employes of large busi- 
Is sweeping over the land. From New ness establishments, factory hands, and 
York, where the new and massive United even day laborers, are docking them- 
Charities building, the million-dollar selves of part of their pay, and trades 
gift of one philanthropist, gives stately dinners being given up to swell charity 
evidence that the battle against actual subscriptions. There are charity balls, 
starvation has permanently transcended charity parties, charity entertainments, 
the powers of a municipality that appro- and charity funds of all sorts. One 
priatee to it millions annually and of the great paper in New York is raising a^ 
unorganized giving of greater millions; old-clothes fund, and another great 
and from Chicago, where the corridors paper a bread fund, and in Ashland, 
of the city hall and the doors of Wis., they have made a mince pie twenty- 
churches have been thrown open for the two feet in circumference and a quarter 
shelter of those so poor as to welcome of a ton in weight. The politicians are 
such a bed; to Seattle, on Puget Sound, always large givers of alms, politicians 
or Tampa, on the Mexican Gulf— all who of the Tammany type especially; but 
have anything to give are being asked to even Tammany has special relief com- 
give. Municipalities, churches, boards mittees at work. One of the chiefs of 
of trade, real estate associations, labor New York's **400'' calls on each pupil of 
unions and merchants' organizations are the public schools for a daily oontribu- 
giving and asking for charity funds, tion of a cold potato and a slice of bread 
Officials are surrendering a percentage for the organized feeding of the hungry; 
on their salaries, policemen, railroad and to complete the parallel with the 
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"bread and circuses" of the dying Roman ered now. The present duty is to keep 
republic, he also asks that the churches people from starving and freezing, or 
be oi)ened and their organs played every being driven to break in and steal, 
afternoon, so that to free food may be This is no time for theories. It is a time 
added free music! for alms." 

Yet there has been no disaster of fire This attitude, if one considers it, seems 
or flood, no convulsion of nature, no des- something more that strange. If in any 
truction by public enemies. The seasons village a traveler found the leading men 
have kept their order, we have had the clustered about the body of one who had 
former and the latter rain, and the clearly come to untimely death, yet 
earth has not refused her increase, anxious only to get it buried; making no 
Granaries are filled to overfiowing, and inquiry into the cause of death, and even 
commodities, even these we have tried discouraging inquiry, would he not sus- 
to make dear by tariff, were never before pect them of knowing more of that cause 
so cheap. than they cared to admit? Now, this 

The scarcity that is distressing and army of unemployed is as unnatural as 
frightening the whole country is a scar- is death in the prime of lite and vigor of 
city of employment. It is the unem- every organ and faculty. Nay, it involves 
ployed for whom charity is asked; not presumption of wrong as clearly as cut 
those who cannot or will not work, but throat or shattered skull, 
those able to work anxious to work, who, what more unnatural than that alms 
through no fault of their own, cannot find ghould be asked, not for the maimed, the 
work. So clear, indeed, is it the great halt and the blind, the helpless widow 
masses who are suffering in this country and the tender orphan, but for grown 



men, strong men, skillful men, men able 
to work and anxious to work! What 
more unnatural than that labor— the 
producer of all food, all clothing, all 
shelter— should not be exchangeable for 
its full equivalent in food, clothing 
and shelter; that while the things it 



to-day, by far the greater part are 
honest, sober and industrious, that the 
Pharisees who preach that poverty is 
due to laziness and thriftlessness, and 
the fanatics who attribute it to drink, 
are for the moment silent. 

Yet why is it that men able to work 
and willing to work cannot find work, produces have value, labor, the giver oC 
It is not strange that the failure to work all value, should seem valueless! 
should bring want, for it is only by work Here are men, having the natural 
that human wante are satisfied. But to ^ante of man, having the natural powers 
say that widespread distress comes from of man— powers adapted and intended 
widespread inability to find employment and more than suflBcient to supply those 
no more explains the distress than to say wante. To say that they are willing to 
that the man died from want of breath use their powers for the satisfaction of 
explains a sudden death. The pressing their wants, yet cannot do so, is to say 
question, the real question is: What that there is a wrong. If it is not their 
causes the want of employment. fault, whose fault is it? Wrong some. 

This, however, is the question that where there must be. 
the men of light and leading, the Of old it was said: "If any would not 
preachers, teachers, philanthropists, busi- work, neither should he eat." Men able 
ness men and editors of great newspapers, to work, and willing to work, who could 
who all over the country are speaking not find work, were not dreamed of« 
and writing about the distress and External nature is the same; thereon* 
raising funds for the unemployed, show stitution of man has not changed. How^ 
no anxiety to discover. Indeed, they then, is it that we now hear: "He who 
seem averse to such inquiry. "The cause cannot find work shall be fed by 
of the want of employment," they Eay, charity?" Those who say this do not 
tacitly or openly, "is not to be consid- say: "He who aoes not work shall be fed 
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by charity." Theee pseudo-philanthro- 
pists know the i>enalty of such an 
attempt to annul the natural law that 
by his toil man shall be fed. By skimp- 
ing the dole to what will just prevent 
actual starvation, and by testa and 
inquiries and degrading conditions of 
organized charity, they try to draw the 
line between those who cannot find work 
and those who do not want to. But 
this line it is impossible to draw, for 
no such clear line exists. Organize 
charity as we may, men who cannot find 
work are converted into men unwilling to 
work. 

For willingness to work depends on 
what can be had by work and what can 
be had without work, and the personal 
and social estimate of the relation. 
Work is in itself painful and repellent. 
No human being ever worked for the 
sake of working. I write this article 
that it may be published in The North 
American Review, and that I may get 
the pay for it, and communicate my 
thought to others. But the work of 
writing it is as irksome to me as sawing 
wood. So with all work. In a ruder 
stage men looked upon the necessity of 
work as the curse of an offended Crea- 
tor. We who may now see to what 
marvelous advances it has led, and 
recognize in it the motor of all human 
progress, may behold in it, not a curse, 
but a blessing. But its irksomeness re- 
mains. What keeps any of us at work 
are our desires and hopes — our wants 
and our pride. Kill hoi>e and lessen 
desire by crucifying the feeling of i)er- 
sonal independence and accustoming 
your man to a life maintained by alms, 
and you will make of the most indus- 
trious a tramp. For the law of our 
being is that we seek the gratification 
of our desires with the least exertion. 

Why should charity be offered the 
unemployed? It is not alms they ask. 
They are insulted and embittered and 
degraded by being forced to accept as 
paupers what they would gladlv earn as 
workers. What they ask is not charity, 
but the opportunity to use their own 
labor in satisfying their own wants. 



Why can they not have that? It is their 
natural right. He who made food and 
clothing and shelter necessary to man's 
life has also given to man, in the power 
of labor, the means of maintaining that 
life; and when, without fault of their 
own, men cannot exert that power, there 
is somewhere a wrong of the same kind 
as denial of the right of property and 
denial of the right of life — a wrong 
equivalent to robbery and murder on the 
grandest scale. 

Charity can only palliate present 
suffering a little at the risk of fatal 
disease. For charity cannot right a 
wrong; only justice can do that. Charity 
is false, futile and poisonous when 
offered as a substitute for justice. This 
is the fatal taint that runs through all 
the efforts of the rich and influential to 
aid the unemployed, with which our 
newspapers now are fulL Like the 
gathering of clergymen called in Chicago 
by Editor Stead— blinded leader of the 
wilfully blind — their spirit is that of men 
pretending to look for what they are 
determined not to find; of men, like 
those of Mascow of whom Tolstoi tells, 
willing to do anything to help the poor — 
except to get off their backs. 

Yet this is to be expected. For the 
question of the unemployed is but a more 
than usually acute phase of the great 
labor question— a question of the distri* 
bution of wealth. Now, given any wrong, 
no matter what, that effects the distri- 
bution of wealth, and it follows that the 
leading class must be averse to any 
examination or question of it. For, since 
wealth is power, the leading class is 
necessarily dominated by those who 
profit by injustice in the distribution of 
wealth. Hence, the very indisposition 
to ask the cause of evils so great as 
to arouse and startle the whole com- 
munity is but proof that they spring 
from some wide and d^p injustice. 

What that injustice is may be seen by 
whoever will readily look. We have only 
to ask to find. 

What do we mean when we say that it 
is scarcity of employment from which the 
masses are suffering? Not what we 
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mean when we say of the idle rich that 
they suffer from want of employment. 
There is no scarcity of need for work 
when so many are suflPering for the 
want of things that work produces, when 
all of us would like more, and all but a 
very few of us could advantageously use 
more, of those things. Nor do we mean 
that there is a scarcity of ability to work 
or willingness to work. Nor yet do we 
mean that there is scarcity of natural 
materials and forces necessary to work. 
They are as abundant as they ever were 
or ever will be until the energy radiated 
by the sun upon our globe loses its 
intensity. What we really mean by 
"scarcity of employment" is such scarcity 
as would be brought about were an ice 
sheet continued in the summer to shut 
out the farmer from the fertile field he 
was anxious to cultivate; such a scarcity 
as was brought about in L<ancashire 
when our blockade of the southern 
ports raised suddenly and enormously 
the price of the staple that English 
operatives were anxious to turn into 
cloth. 

What answers to the ice sheet or the 
blockade? Need we ask? May it not 
be seen, from our greatest cities to our 
newest territories, in the speculation 
which has everywhere been driving up 
the price of land— that is to say, the 
toll that the active factor in all produc- 
tion must pay for permission to use the 
indispensable passive factor. Across the 
street from the city hall of Chicago, 
were 1,400 men, "the great majority 
Americans by birth and almost all of 
them voters," have been this winter 
sleeping in the stone corridors, stands 
the Chamber of Commerce building, 
thirteen stories high. This great build- 
ing cost $800,000. The lot which it 
covers is worth over $1,000,000! A few 
blocks from where the New York World 
is today distributing free bread, land 
has been sold since the bread distri- 
bution began at the rate of over 
$12,000,000 an acre! As for the remot- 
est outskirts, who has not heard of 
"■^-^ mad rush for the Cherokee Strip, 
there are any who do not see the 



relation of these facts, it is because they 
have become accustomed to think of 
labor as deriving employment from capi- 
tal, instead of, which is the true and 
natural relation, capital being the pro- 
duct and tool of labor. The term 
"scarcity of employment," and its oppo- 
site, "scarcity of labor," come to us from 
a state of society in which the idea of 
labor employing itself directly on land 
had been forgotton. The primary Bug- 
gestion of "scarcity of employment" is 
that the supply of labor for hire is in 
excess of the demand for its purchase. 
But the intervention of an employer by 
no means alters the relation between 
labor and land. As the price that labor 
must pay for land increases, the more 
difficult it becomes for laborers to 
employ themselves, and the less of the 
products of their labor can they retain; 
hence the larger the proportion of labor- 
ers forced to seek wages of an employer, 
and the lower the wages to which their 
competition with each other drives 
them. While, on the other hand, the 
demand for labor by employers — ^those 
at least who hire labor in order to sell 
its products— is determined in largest 
part by the demands of those who draw 
their purchasing power from what they 
get by their labor, since they are always 
and must be the great majority of any 
people. Thus the same increase in the 
price that labor must pay for land, 
which increases the supply of labor 
offered for hire, and decreases the wages 
it can ask, lessens also the demand of 
employers for such labor and the wages 
they can pay. So that, whether we begin 
at the right or the wrong end, any analy- 
sis brings us at last to the conclusion 
that the oppurtunities of finding employ- 
ment and the rate of all wages depend 
ultimately upon the freedom of access to 
land; the price that labor must pay for 
its use. 

"Scarcity of employment" is a com- 
paratirely new complaint in the United 
States. In our earlier times it was never 
heard of or lii ought of. There was 
"scarcity of employment" in Europe, but 
on this side of the Atlantic the trouble 
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— so it was deemed by a certain class — 
was "scarcity of labor." It was because 
of this "scarcity of labor" that negroes 
were imported from Africa and inden- 
tured apprentices from the old country, 
that men who could not pay the passage 
sold there labor for a term of years to 
get here, and that that great stream of 
immigration from the old world that 
has done so much to settle this conti- 
nent set in. Now, why was there "scarcity 
of employment" on one side of the Atlan- 
tic and "scarcity of labor" on the other? 
What was the cause of this difference, 
of which all other social and political 
differences were but consequences? 
Adam Smith saw ir, and in his "Wealth 
of Nations" states it; but it did not need 
Adam Smith for that, as everyone who 
knew anything of the two countries 
knew it. It was, that in this country 
land was cheap and easy to get, while in 
Europe land was dear and hard to get. 
Land has been steadily growing dear in 
the United States, and as a consequence 
we hear no longer of "scarcity of labor." 
We hear now of "scarcity of employ- 
ment." 

In the first quarter of this century an 
educated and thoughtful Englishman, 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, visited this 
country. He saw its great resources, 
and noted the difference between the 
English-speaking society growing up 
here and that to which he had been 
used. Viewing everything from the 
standpoint of a class accustomed to look 
on the rest of mankind as created for 
their benefit, what he deemed the great 
SDcial and economic disadvantage of the 
United States was the "scarcity of 
labor." It was to this he traced the 
rudeness of even what he styled the 
upper class, its want of those refine- 
ments, enjoyments, and delicacies of life 
common to the aristocracy of England. 
How could an English gentleman emi- 
grate to a country where labor wad so 
dear that he might actually have to 
black his own boots; so dear that even 
the capitalist might have to work, and 
no one could count on a constant supply 
ready to accept as a boon any oppor- 



tunity to preform the most menial, 
degrading and repulsive services? Mr. 
Wakefield was not a man to note facts 
without seeking their connection. He 
saw that "scarcity of labor" came from 
the cheapness of land where the vast 
area of the public domain was open for 
settlement at nomial prices. A man of 
his class and time, without the slightest 
question that land was made to be owned 
by landlords, and laborers were made to 
furnish a supply of labor for the upper 
classes, he was yet a man of imagination. 
He saw the future before the English- 
speaking race in building up new nations 
in what were yet the waste spaces of the 
earth. But he wished those new nations 
to be socially, politically and economi- 
cally newer Englands; not to be settled 
as the United States had been, from the 
"lower classes" alone, but to contain 
from the first a proper proportion of the 
"upper classes" as well. He saw that 
"scarcity of employment" would in time 
succeed "scarcity of labor" even in coun- 
tries lil^ the United States by the 
growth of speculation in land; but he did 
not want to wait for that in the newer 
Britains which his imagination pictured. 
He proposed at once to produce such 
salutary "scarcity of employment" in 
new colonies as would give cheap and 
abundant labor, by a governmental 
refusal to sell public land, save at a 
price so high as to prevent the poorer 
from getting land, thus compelling them 
to offer their labor for hire. 

This was the essential part of what 
was once well known as the Wakefield 
plan of colonization. It is founded on a 
correct theory. In any country, however 
new and vast, it would be possible to 
change "scarcity of labor" into "scarcity 
of employment" by increasing the price 
put on the use of land. If three families 
settled a virgin continent, one family 
could commapd the services of the 
others as laborers for hire just as fully 
as though they were its chattel slaves, if 
it was accorded the ownership of the 
land and could put its own price on its 
use. Wakefield proposed only that land 
should be held at what he called "a 
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sufficient price"— that is, a price high 
enough to keep wages in new colonies 
only a little higher than wages in the 
mother-country, and to produce not 
actual inability to get employment on 
the part of laborers, but only such diffi- 
culty as would keep them tractable, and 
ready to accept what from his stand- 
point wero reasonable wages. Yet it is 
evident that it would only require a 
somewhat greater increase in the price 
of land to go beyond this point and to 
bring about in the midst of abundant 
natural oppurtunities for the employ- 
ment of labor, the phenomena of laborers 
vainly seeking employment. Now, in the 
United States we have not attempted to 
create "scarcity of employment" by 
Wakefield's plan. But we have made 
haste by sale and gift to put the public 
domain in the bands of private owners, 
and thus allowed speculation to bring 
about more quickly and effectually than 
he could have anticipated, more than 
Wakefield aimed at. The public domain 
ia now practically gone; land is raising 
to European prices, and we are at last 
face to face with social difficulties which 
in the youth of men of my time we were 
wont to associate with "the effete mon- 
archies of the old world." To-day as 
the last census reports show, the major- 
ity of American farmers are rack-rented 
tenants, or hold under mortgage, the 
first form of tenancy; and the great 
majority of our people are landless men, 
without right to employ their own labor 
and without stake in the land they still 
foolishly speak of as their country. 
This is the reason why the army of the 
unemployed has appeared among us, 
why pauperism has already become 
chronic, and why in the tramp we have 
in more dangerous type the proletarian 
of ancient Home. 

These recurring spasms of business 
stagnation; these long-drawn periods of 
industrial depression, common to the 
civilized world, do not come from our 
treatment of money; are not caused and 
are not to be cured by changes of tariffs. 
Protection is a robbery of labor, and 
'hat is called free trade would give 



some temporary relief, but speculation 
in land would only set in the stronger, 
and at last labor and capital would again 
resist, by partial cessation, the black- 
mail demanded for their employment in 
production, and the same round would 
be run again. There is but one remedy, 
and that is what is now known as the 
single tax— the abolition of all taxes 
upon labor and capital, and of all taxes 
upon their processes and products, and 
the taking of economic rent, the unearn- 
ed increment which now goes to the 
mere appropriator, for the payment of 
public expenses. Charity can merely 
demoralize and pauperize, while that 
indirect form of charity, the attempt to 
artificially **make work" by increasing 
public expenses and by charity wood- 
yards and sewing-rooms, is still more 
dangerous. If, in this sense, work is to 
be made, it call be made more quickly 
by dynamite and kerosene. 

But there is no need for charity ; no 
need for "making work." All that is 
needed is to remove the restrictions that 
prevent the natural demand for the pro- 
ducts of work from availing itself of the 
natural supply. Remove them to-day, 
and every unemployed man in the coun- 
try could find for himself employment 
to-morrow, and his "effective demand" 
for the things he desires would infuse 
new life into every sub-division of busi- 
ness and industry, even that of the 
dentist, the preacher, the magazine 
writer or the actor. 

The country is suffering from "scarcity 
of employment." But let anyone to-day 
attempt to employ his own labor or that 
of others, whether in making two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, or 
in erecting a factory, and he will at once 
meet the speculator to demand of him 
an unnatural price for the land he must 
use, and the tax-gatherer to fine him^ for 
his act in employing labor as if he had 
committed a crime. The common-sense 
way to cure "scarcity of employment" is 
to take taxes off the products and proc- 
esses of employment and to impose in 
their stead the tax that would end 
speculation in land. 
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But, it will be said, this is not quick 
enough. On the contrary, it is quicker 
than anything else. Even the public 
recognition of its need, by but a part 
of the intelligence and influence that 
is now devoted to charity appeals and 
schemes, would have such an effect upon 
the speculative price of land as to at 
once set labor and capital to work. 

This is not "mere theory." It is theory 
to which all experience testifies. New 
Zealand is to-day the one country which 
enjoys anything like prosperity in the 
midst of a universal depression. While 
population is leaving New South Wales 
and Victoria, and in the search for cheap 
land, people are even emigrating to Par- 
aguay. More than six thousand families 
have settled in New Zealand since the 
passage of the Ballance act, a partial 
application of the single tax principle.— 
Henry George in North American Re- 
view. 

♦ » ^ ■ ♦ 

THE NEW ECONOMY. 



To prefix the term new to anything 
implies that it differs from the old; what 
then is the distinctive feature of the new 
economy? 

The moving force of any economy is 
human labor; it therefore follows that 
the kind of labor which sustains the ac- 
tivities of an economy will determine 
the nature of that economy. A manu- 
facturing establishment is a localized 
economy. It may use human power, 
horse power, water, steam or electric 
power, or be run by a windmill, the na- 
ture of the power employed is the 
dominating factor always; and the first 
question of an intelligent stranger will 
be: "What power do you use?" 

The economy of a nation is unalter- 
ably determined by the condition of its 
labor — whether it be slave or free — for 
there are but these two kinds of human 
labor; and any labor that is not free is 
slave in a greater or less degree. 

What constitutes free labor? The 
natural answer to this question is, that 
voluntary labor is free while compulsory 
labor is slave. But all labor is compul- 



sory; it is in its very nature the thing 
that we dislike to do. 

The necessities of human existence 
compel labor. The child never leaves 
off playing in order that it may go to 
work. The southern blacks are free, 
but under the same compulsion to labor 
as when they were slaves. 

The great compelling motive to labor 
is the desire to possess the products of 
labor. All but slaveholders are com- 
pelled to labor. 

The object of the slaveholders always 
and everywhere is to get the product of 
other's labor; this desire is innate and 
perpetual in human nature; and it is 
the fact of gratifying this desire that con- 
stitutes any particular person a slave- 
holder; that the slave is remote and 
does not know his master is a mere 
matter of refinement. The length of 
the pipe does not matter so long as it 
brings us water from the fountain that 
we do not fill. Every child tries to en- 
slave its parents, and too often with suc- 
cess. It is as natural to enslave some- 
body as it is to breath. 

Slave labor is that which yields some 
of its product to another; free labor is 
that which gets the whole of its prod- 
uct. 

Given two kinds of men in any com- 
munity, the one intelligent and the 
other ignorant, and you have, economi- 
cally considered, the strong and the weak; 
and the stronger never failed to enslave 
the weaker. The teaching of religion is: 
"Be kind to thy weaker brother." "Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn." 

Socialism has a nobler inspiration, 
which wins for it religious hate; it says: 
"Take of thy knowledge and give to thy 
weaker brother, so that he too shall be- 
come strong, and be ye no more masters 
and slaves, but brethren." 

The old economy is the economy of 
slave labor, while the new economy is 
that of free labor; this is the funda- 
mental difference between the two. 

The old economy is the economy of 
the paist, the new, that of the future; 
the present is the time of stress and 
struggle, for men are trying to cast off 
the old, and to put on the new. — E. M. 
Burchard in Twentieth Century. 
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LEGAL ENFORCEMENT OF CON- 
TRACTS. 



Some reflections on the above subject 
are here presented, not to provoke per- 
sonal controversy, but for candid con- 
sideration. Under legal enforcement of 
usurious contracts it is quite true that 
'*money has a tendency to concentrate 
in few hands." Without such laws it is 
equally clear to me that the economic 
tendency would be to disperse, as well 
as concentrate, the money of commerce, 
whether contracted or expanded in vol- 
ume. It should be equally clear, that 
the only rational method of counteract- 
ing the tendency to concentrate wealth 
prejudicially, is to abolish such laws. 

Facility for exchanging commodities 
does not largely depend on plenty or 
scarcity of money. It is probably that 
in the absence of legal money exchanges 
would be more readily effected than now. 
7here is no legal money in international 
trade. Gold is estimated as bullion, not 
by the stamp'at all; yet it is deemed 
necessary to make tariff and excise laws 
to prevent overtrading. 

It is the incurring and discharging of 
debts alone which makes contraction 
and expansion of the currency disas- 
trous. Loans of money or of goods are 
not completed exchanges. Credit is 
often a mere charity, and as often pro- 
motes idleness or reckless speculation as 
industry. It is a law-sanctioned vice. 
Usury is its inevitable sequence, is the 
penalty for deferred payment, com- 
pounded in advance by the creditor at a 
stipulated rate, to the detriment of the 
public weal and public morals. Why 
should the creditor be protected in this 
business, and the debtor be treated as a 
felon? 

To enforce contracts of this nature 
promotes the concentration of wealth in 
few hands and the exploitation of the in- 
dustries. Without this law-created 
power the usurer could not collect his 
"tribute from the producer," the land- 
lord involuntary rent from the tenant, 
nor the speculator profit from his bur- 
den bearer. 



Usurious contracts are usually (not 
occasionally) made under duress. Threats 
of eviction, loss of home, business, and 
opportunity to work are quite as effect- 
ive to compel consent, and safer for the 
robber than revolvers. Usury and bank- 
ruptcy are the inseparable sequences of 
credit under laws for the enforcement of 
contracts, because such laws encourage 
idle and vicious and gambling bargains, 
and have little effect in preventing pur- 
posed defalcations. 

It might be interesting to inquire 
what would occur should interest on 
money, by any device, be reduced to 
zero, under existing laws. -Such money 
could buy no land or productive prop- 
erty of any kind. Nothing yielding in- 
crease would be exchanged for money 
yielding no increase. This subject is 
greatly misconceived by both the usury 
and the anti- usury advocate. The 
source of usury is not long or short 
money. It is the ability of labor to pro- 
cure more things, which are objects of 
human desire, than it consumes; and it 
exists, whether there are landlords, us- 
urers and profit mongers to capture it 
from the worker or not. Laws for the 
forcible collection of rent, interest and 
speculative profits simply confer a priv- 
ilege to a class to take the increase of 
labor's production, which would other- 
wise remain in the possession of the 
producer. To repeal these laws should 
seem to be a sensible method of correct- 
ing this universally acknowledged evil. 
Our great monopolies of land, money 
and trade are powerful for evil, only be- 
cause they have a government of force 
behind them to compel payment. To 
abolish the law for the collection of rent 
would set free the use of land and 
render the landlord useful; of interest 
would set free the use of money and 
make the banker helpful; of specula- 
tive profit would set trade free and add 
the speculator to the producing class. 

Thus the sharing of the economic in- 
crease would become a matter of equity 
instead of spoliation. Now it is subject 
to the law of force, than to the economic 
law. The collection of strictly business 
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debts would be a matter of secondary employer without risk of loss, inasmuch 
importance, treated as a civil or as a as he assumes under it no obligations 
criminal issue. Few debts are now in- except such as are to be discharged 
curred except under duress, from condi- from profits actually made. His pre- 
tions created by th.e enforcement of the rogatives as manager and his rights as 
legal fictions which give sanction to the proprietor are not curtailed. Profit- 
claim of landlord, usurer and profit sharing would establish a more friendly 
hunter. The making and renewing of relationship of common interest be- 
contracts are thus compelled, and extra tween working people and the employer. 
Usurious rates on bonuses are accepted This would be the surest pledge of 
to escape the consequences of pre- industrial peace and the firmest support 
viously existing vicious bargainings. in times of commercial distress. 

Strictly business debts are in compar- The employe, responding to such an 
Btively small amounts, and are of advance by the employer, can increase 
temporary and fluctuating operation, as the quantity and improve the quality of 
often on one side of the business ledger the product under a deeper ffeehng of 
as the other, the debt falling nominally personal interest. By his diligence, care 
where the increased wealth is held, so and economy he can actually create an 
equalizing its distribution. The distri- additional profit, which is to be used in 
bution by force tends ever one way, to supplementing regular wages. Profit- 
gather as tribute, the productive increase sharing includes the payment of the 
from those who produce, to those who best wages current, and promises a 
capture it. Our debts for which we bonus beyond this, which, experience 
have received nothing absorb more shows, the interested workman can 
annual interest than our import on invariably produce iEl good times, 
foreign productions yield, and probably Profit-sharing, as a principle, may be 
more than our entire exports. applied in a large variety of ways; and it 

Would it not be more wise to abolish can leadily be adapted to the great 

these force laws than to invent or majority of productive and distributive 

multiply tools which can be made more enterprises. We invite applications for 

effective still for accumulation?— I. K. full information concerning the history 

Ingalls in the Twentieth Century, and the results of the system, as it is 

♦ * ^ ■ ♦ now in operation in many establishments, 

PROFIT-SHARING. ^°^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ge, in Europe and the 

United States. The address of the secre- 

An Open Letter to Employers and Employes: tary of our association is No. 25 Beacon 

In anticipation of a revival of business street, Boston, Mass. / 

and the consequent reopening of many For the Association for the Promotion 

mills and factories, which now seems of Profit-sharing: 

probable, we should invite your atten- Carroll D. Wright, Washington, presi- 

tion to the importance of intioducing dent; Francis A. Walker, Boston, N. O. 

some form of profit-sharing as a feature Nelson, St Louis, vice presidents; N. P. 

of your industrial relationships. The Gilman, Boston, secretary; R. Fulton 

method of paying a dividend to the Cutting, New York, Alfred Dodge, New 

workman out of profits as they are York, R. R. Bowker, New York, Henry 

realized annually has been approved by R. Towne, Stamford, Conn., George A. 

most of the economists of Europe and Chace, Fall River, Mass., directors. 

America as thoroughly practical, and American Machinist. 

advantageous to both the employer and ♦ « ^ ■ » 

the employed. We will mention a few From the way Christian professors 

characteristics which should commend clutch the almighty dollar, it would ap- 

it to your careful attention. pear that their teachers preach the 

Profit-sharing can be adopted by an grasp-all instead of the gospel. 
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CONFISCATION. 



As Christianity, which at its inception 
brought in a higher morality, was 
charged by that grossly libertine age 
with the very crimes that disgraced it- 
self and that Christianity aimed at dis- 
sipating; as our revolutionary fathers, 
whose aspirations tended to a higher 
grade of civilization, were charged by 
the American and European Tories with 
rowdyism; as the Abolitionists, who 
would not compromise with chattel 
slavery and denounced that institution 
as unrighteous, were themselves de- 
nounced as ungodly by the slave-holders 
-tBO likewise is the charge of "confisca- 
tion" hurled by the present robber 
classes at the Socialist movement, whose 
leading object is to put confiscation 
down. 

The capitalist system is the system of 
organized and legalized plunder and 
confiscation. The fact cannot escape 
the observer, who watches the wonderful 
phenomenon of millions of industrious 
workers, out of whose hands billions 
Upon billions of wealth proceed, but 
who remain eternally poor while a paltry 
few, who do no manner of work what- 
ever, are found in possession of all that 
wealth. Whatever technical name may 
be given to the process by which this 
phenomenon is accomplished, in the ver- 
nacular it is known as "confiscation." 

Nevertheless, it is not in the doing of 
the deed of confiscating the property of 
the working class that capitalist confis- 
Tsation appears most glaringly. To de- 
tect it there, one has to look below the 
surface. The confiscating feature of 
capitalism strikes the eye strongest 
when the deed is done by capitalists 
against capitalists; there it api>ear8 in 
Buch clumsy bulkiness that it cannot 
escape detection even by the blindest. 
Of this fact recent events have furnished 
B striking illustration. 

The Lake Superior iron mines be- 
longed until the other day almost ex- 
clusively to the Merritt brothers. The 
crisis came on; the Merritts did not 
have capital enough to operate their big 



concern and were driven to put part of 
their stock upon the market; the finan- 
cial condition grew worse and worse and 
the final result was that John D. Rocke- 
feller came into posi^ssion of the bulk 
of that valuable property, buying it in 
at a ridiculously low figure. For about 
nine millions he became the owner of 
three or four times that much. Like a 
spider in his net, he watched his 
chances; by little and little the Merritts 
got entangled in his web until finally he 
could and did dictate terms— confiscated 
the property of another capitalist con- 
cern, another set of plunderers, less 
powerful than himself. 

The process of capitalist confiscation 
goes on day by day, but at timea of 
crises it goes on with accelerated 
speed and covers larger areas. In ordi- 
nary times confiscation is practiced upon 
the working class mainly; with now and 
then a member of the middle class join- 
ing the victims; during a crisis, how- 
ever, the whole community is victimized. 
The workers are squeezed harder; the 
middle class is expropriated by the 
shoals, and even the capitalist class fur- 
nishes flies to be sucked dry. 

Confiscation, more or less brutal, more 
or less "refined," has been a more or less 
leading feature of all the social sytema 
that have come up since production has 
been carried on for sale or exchange. 
The capitalist system of production has 
carried on the principle of production 
for sale to its extreme logical conclu- 
sion, and, accordingly, it is under the 
capitalist system that confiscation has 
blossomed forth into its most gigantic 
proportions. 

Confiscation cannot be uprooted ex- 
cept by that higher civilization which 
the Co-operative Commonwealth alone 
can introduce. — The People. 
♦ i ^ ■ » 

How carefully humanity nurses the 
bones of its dead, until, in the genera- 
tions that follow, the family tie being 
forgotten, they are ruthlessly cast aside 
to make room for more immediate rela- 
tives, or collected as curious relics of by- 
gone races. 
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THE CALDWELL DECISION. 



One of our railroad contemporaries 
has, it seems, gone into the business of 
critioisinjf the decision of the United 
States courts and does it too in what 
must be considered a very unjudicial 
manner, to say the least. By this con- 
temporary (The Railroad Gazette) Judge 
Caldwell is put down as on "extraordi- 
nary judge," as making "most undigni- 
fied remarks," and "the shallowness of 
his reasoning" is spoken of apparently 
for no other reason than that he had 
proven himself able to recognize that 
the Union Pacific employes had rights 
under their contract with the officials. 

The Gazette says with much show of 
indignation that "the existing wage rate 
are held [by Judge Caldwell] to be fair 
and just, because they have been in 
force a long time — most of them eight 
years. 

The language of the decision, as 
actually printed elsewhere in our con- 
temporary's columns, will bear no such 
construction, and would, we think, not 
be understood in that way except by one 
utterly blinded by prejudice. All it 
does say is, in effect, that the terms of 
the agreement must be observed. 

We quote below some of the most 
striking passages of the decision, and 
while we think no fair-minded person 
can take exception to them, it is, of 
course, easy to see why the decision is so 
pleasing to the employes: 

"Two of the ablest managers, S. H. H. 
Clark and Edward Dickinson, testify 
that these labor organizations on this 
system had improved the morals and 
efficiency of the men, and had rendered 
valuable aid to the company in perfect- 
ing and putting into force the rules and 
regulations. * * Among the regula- 
tions was one to the effect that no 
change should be made in the rules and 
regulations, and the rate of wages, with- 
out first giving to the labor organizations 
thirty days' notice, or other reasonable 
notice. 

"When a road comes under the man- 
agement of a court in which the employes 



are conceded to be experienced and 
capable, the court will not, upon light 
and trivial grounds, dispense with their 
services or reduce their wages. And 
when the schedule of wages in force at 
the time the court assumes the manage- 
ment of the road is the result of a 
mutual agreement between the company 
and the employes which has been in 
force for years, the court will presume 
the schedule is reasonable and just, and 
anyone disputing that presumption will 
be required to overthrow it by satisfac- 
tory proof. This the court contends has 
not been done by the receivers, although 
they had all recommended that a cut be 
made. It is the court's belief that the 
receivers made the request ignorantly, as 
only one of them is a practical railroad 
man, and their opinions upon the wage 
schedules are confessedly of little value. 
The court shares in their anxiety to 
have an economical administration of 
this trust to the end that those that own 
the property and have liens upon it may 
get out of it what is fairly their due. 
But to accomplish this desirable result 
the wages of the men must not be re- 
duced below a reasonable and just 
compensation for their survices. They 
must be paid fair wages, though no 
dividends are paid on the stock and no 
interests paid on the bonds. 

"It is a part of the public history of 
the country, of which the courts will 
take judicial notice, that for the first 
136,000,000 of stock issued this company 
received less than two cents on the 
dollar, and the profit of construction 
represented by outstanding bonds was 
$43,929,328. There would seem to be no 
equity in reducing the wages of em- 
ployes below what is reasonable and 
just in order to pay dividends on stock 
and interests on bonds of this char- 
acter." 

To a paper the policy of which is to 
always assume that railroad officials ai'e 
right and the other employes wrong in 
any difference which may rise between 
them, such language from a United 
States judge is, of course, nothing lees 
than high treason, but most other people 
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will, we think, fail to find much in it that 
is not right and sound. 

And while we are about it, we may as 
well say that the enacting and uphold- 
ing of laws in this country depends 
mainly upon just the class of men who 
vdo the work on the Union Pacific sys- 
iiem, and that it is good policy, saying 
'nothing of equity, to show such men 
that there is some law on their side, and 
that when the law plainly is on their side 
they will get the benefit of it. A 
thorough conviction of this may save a 
great deal of trouble for all concerned — 
even for receivers and editors of high 
and mighty railroad papers.— -American 
Machinist. 

♦ > ^ » ♦ 

j\ REMARKABLE STATEMENT. 



A foreman in one of the Lake Erie 
shops has always been able to get con- 
siderably greater results in the way of 
work accomplished by his men than any 
other boss in the place with a like num- 
ber of men, says the Pittsburg Dispatch. 
The difference in the amount of work 
turned out was so great that it caused 
one of the other bosses to investigate the 
cause. This inquisitive man knew that 
he was doing all in his power to keep 
his men at their machines, and even 
went so far as to keep continually trying 
to hurry them up. But despite his 
efforts his fellow-foreman always outdid 
him. Finally, when his attempts to dis- 
cover the cause had failed, he went to 
the successful foreman and asked how 
he obtained such an extraordinary out- 
put. The man turned to him and said: 
^*I haven't studied hypnotism for five 
years for nothing. I have all my men 
hypnotized, so that their strength is al- 
most doubled. Do you see that fellow 
carrying that rod of iron? Well, watch 
me make him drop it." The foreman 
had no sooner spoken the words than 
the workman dropped the iron as if it 
were red hot, and then stood thiere as if 
transfixed or dazed. Continuing the 
foreman said: "I have all of these men 
under my control and they all know it. 
I have only to threaten them when any- 



thing goes wrong and you can be as- 
sured things soon right themselves. As 
I said, there is a great advantrge in 
keeping the men under hypnotic power. 
I never permit them to tire, but always 
make them labor under the impression 
that they are modern Samsons. It is 
peculiar what a great increase in strength 
can be given a man by hypnotizing him. 
I have taken a man who was naturally 
weak and sickly and, after putting him 
under hypnotic influence, he turned 
upon a muscular, well-built man and 
completely overpowered him by sheer 
brute force. So you can appreciats how 
I value my hypnotic power. The record 
of my output will show that there is, at 
least, one advantage in being a hypno- 
tist. Then, we frequently have acci- 
dents about the shops. It is not neces- 
sary to go for a doctor, for I can stop 
bleeding and ease or banish pain by sim- 
ply hypnotizing the portion of the body 
injured. Now, to-day I had an accident 
at the plane over there, which took off a 
portion of this first finger. It started to 
pain me frightfully, but I merely auto- 
hypnotized the member and it has not 
pained me since." The foreman who 
was less gifted with psychic powers 
looked on in amazement at the hypno- 
tist's recital, and, with a "Well, I never," 
went back to his work with a sigh. 
♦ » ^ « ♦ 

The So9ialists and workingmen's dep- 
uties forced the French ministry to re- 
sign on Tuesday last. The government 
has recently been attempting to crush 
the power of the workingmen's ex- 
change, which it has feared for some 
time. The methods adopted were un- 
popular and defeat resulted. A miners' 
eight-hour bill was introduced and the 
premier opposed it. A vote was forced 
by the premier, who demanded the or- 
der of the day, and he was defeated, the 
result being 225 to 265. President Car- 
not is now trying to form a new minis- 
try. Picture to yourselves the time 
when the workingmen and Socialists of 
this country will be able to force the 
cabinet of a president to resign. We are 
not made that way. We are not yet our 
own masters. We refuse to support our 
friends. Our professional politicians 
force us to vote for whom they choose 
to nominate. We are still content to 
serve our masters. Though they con- 
tinue to rob us and starve us, we love 
them still. The French are not so tract- 
able and refuse to longer kiss the hand 
that smites them. When will the free 
American people learn to be equally in- 
dependent and self-reliant?— r/ie Com- 
moner. 
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AN OLD ROAD NOW. 



To-day (May 10) is being celebrated 
the quarter centennial of the completion 
of the Union Pacific railroads. It is 
just twenty-five years ago since the pro- 
jectors of that stupendous work which 
has forever linked the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific with bands of steel, witnessed its 
successful termination and beheld a 
practical transformation in the geogra- 
phy of the country. 

New .York and San Francisco were 
picked up ifrom their former position of 
weeks apart and set down within a few 
days' distance of each other; millions of 
acres of rolling prairie, the undisputed 
home of the Indian and the buffalo, 
were placed invitingly at the very feet of 
the civilized husbandman; the untold 
wealth of the nation's ore field's was 
placed at the mercy of the miner's mus- 
cle and the myriad mysteries of that 
but little known country between the 
mad Missouri and the Golden Gate be- 
came an open book. 

Thirty years ago last December the 
first spadeful of earth was moved on the 
Missouri bottom, within the old city lim- 
its of Omaha, and formally inaugurated 
this unprecedented work. After the lo- 
cation of the road had been determined 
in favor of Omaha, that city naturally 
experienced something of a boom and 
grew rapidly under the stimulus of the 
enterprise. Active building operations 
were begun in the early spring of 1861. 
The time of completion was fixed at 1876 
and the land grant amounted to 12,000,- 
000 acres or 19,000 square miles, in alter- 
nate sections, within a breadth of 
twenty miles on each side of the road 
and along its entire length. The sur- 
veyors frequently had narrow escapes 
from the Indians, who, among other 
capers, once carried oflf thirty miles of 
telegraph wire. The buffalo at that time 
were so thick that they frequently had 
to be driven away to allow the passage 
of the ox freight trains that were then 
crossing the plains. One of the amusing 
incidents of the work was the employ- 
ment of a lot of Indian squaws as grad- 



ers, but the experiment soon proved a 
failure. 

The most difficult part of the whole 
survey was in Utah and Brigham 
Young rendered great assistance. In 
the spring of 1865, when the road was 
completed about thirty miles out, a 
large body of Indians were invited to 
see a moving train and they assembled 
with their families along the track. 
When the train came along th« engi- 
neer blew his whistle long and loud and 
let oflf steam, causing a terrible racket, 
frightening the Indians, who turned and 
fled in great terror. After becoming ac- 
customed to the engine, however, they 
frequently amused themselves by racing 
with the trains on their ponies. 

It is impossible to present the difficult 
and disheartening circumstances that 
confronted the men who invested their 
money, and, in some instances, risked 
their lives in this enterprise, yet it can- 
not be denied that the pushing of the 
Union Pacific railroad for over 2,000 
miles over trackless plains and over the 
Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevadas 
seems more like a romance than a real- 
ity, and no one can read the history of 
the first through transcontinental rail- 
way without admiring the pluck and in- 
domitable energy of the builders of the 
great national highway, and the pro- 
gressive spirit of the nation that made 
that success possible. 

They had completed 260 miles during 
1866, 240 miles in 1867, and a total of 555 
miles from the first of January, 1863, to 
May 10, 1869. when the road was com- 
pleted and connection made with the 
Central Pacific. In the construction of 
the Union Pacific there were used 300,- 
000 tons of rails, 1,700,000 fish-plates 
6,800,000 bolts, 6,126,375 ties and 23,505,- 
500 spikes. 

The subsequent growth of the Union 
Pacific, by extension and acquirement, 
was no less wonderful than the building 
of its initial piece of road, becoming 
within two decades the largest railway 
system in the world, embracing 8,000 
miles of road and over 1,000 miles of 
water lines, exceeding 9,000 miles in all. 
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Before the recent segregation of a part 
of the system by the courts, this system 
furnished employment to 23,415 persons, 
the pay-roll amounting to over $1,600,000 
annually. It required 1,028 engines, 768 
passenger cars, 25,593 freight cars and 
considerable other equipment to handle 
its business, in doing which its passen- 
ger trains ran 3,800,000 miles and its 
freight trains 6,600,000 miles in a year. 
All oF this vast field is controlled from 
Omaha, all of the branches reporting to 
the headquarters here with the excep- 
tion of less than 500 miles of the Central 
branch that is leased to the Missouri Pa- 
cific, the entire management being 
directed from the general offices on the 
very site where the excursion party of 
easterners in the midway city of the 
continent before going westward to in- 
spect the first 300 miles of the Union Pa- 
cific that were open for travel.— Denrer 
Times. 



Those who advocate government own- 
ership and control of railroads, tele- 
graphs, canals, mines, etc., are too often 
condemned as wild theorists; but in the 
light of investigation it will be seen that 
the principle involved in the proposed 
reform is supported by a long line of 
very successful precedents. The Erie 
caoai, built, owned and operated by the 
state of New York, furnishes a shining 
illustration of what may be accomplished 
by government direction of industry. It 
required eight years of time, and an 
expenditure of $51,000,000 to construct 
the canal, which is 365 miles long, has a 
rise and fall, over hill and dale, river and 
swamp, of 656 feet, making necessary 
seventy-two locks. From the date of its 
completion, 1825, to 1880, it required al- 
most $27,000,000 more to enlarge, repair 
and maintain it, making the total cost 
at that time $78,000,000. During that 
time, however, the income from the 
canal in tolls was ^118,000,000-a net 
profit to the state of over $40,000,000. 
Aside from this great profit the canal 
was of incalculable benefit to the state. 
The tolls were kept so low that it served 
as a cheap outlet for the great crops of 
the north and west. This is evidenced 
by the fact that it brought to New York 
over 2,000,000 bushels more export gram 



in one year than the total amount re- 
ceived at Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. It also served as a powerful factor 
in keeping local and through freight 
rates within the easy reach of commerce. 
Unlike railroad stock owners, the people 
of New York were satisfied, and in 1882 
they amended the constitution — this 
was made necessary by railroad manipu- 
lation of the supreme court— and opened 
the canal up as a free waterway. Tolls 
were abolished, and from that day to 
this everybody has been at liberty to 
sail up and down the canal, same as the 
Hudson river, for pleasure or for profit. 
This is a sample of the government own- 
ership and control of natural monopolies. 
— Patterson Machinist 

_ ♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

New Zealand is about the size of Colo- 
rado. She has, perhaps, one-third more 
inhabitants. Her population is 700,000. 
Of these only 50,000 are the native New 
Zealanders. Being a new country the 
Englishmen who have settled there can 
introduce gbvermental and sociological 
experiments which would be impossible 
at home. They have the Australian 
ballot, woman suffrage and the Torrens 
land transfer system, besides many other 
new features of government. They not 
only have a government postoffice, as we 
have, but the government also owns the 
railroads, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the schools and a number of other 
things. In short. New Zealand is the 
foremost example on the face of the 
earth of the advancing doctrine of state 
socialism. Philosophers contend for in- 
dividualism as opposed to state social- 
ism. Some able thinkers, however, favor 
the latter as the only alternative of com- 
ing anarchy. There must be, they say, 
some way to enable the masses to 
reach the abnormal accumulations 
of wealth, which will avoid bloodshed 
and the dissolution of society. The ex- 
isting rights of property, carried to their 
logical extreme, must end, it is strongly 
argued, in the ultimate ownership by a 
very few of all the property of the world. 
If this accumulation in the hands of a 
constantly narrowing number of people 
must go on under the conditions of ex- 
isting civilization, it is ur^ed that the 
evil can only be counteracted by the 
growth of state socialism. State social- 
ism is practically illustrated among us 
in our public school system and our gov- 
ernment postoffice. There is nothing in 
state socialism to alarm any conservative 
person. The tendency of the times seems 
to be in that direction. If the progress 
is not too rapid no harm is likely to re- 
sult.— Denrer Times, 
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You tell me there would be no liberty^ 
if men are not permitted to accumulate 
private wealth which they cannot use 
and will not permit others to use? Per- 
haps not. There are many liberties I 
think should be curtailed just behind 
the ears. No one should be permitted to 
injure another, to adulterate food, make 
shoddy clothing or remain ignorant of 
well established facts, so they become an 
easy prey to scheming politicians. Lots 
of liberty you have now with rags on 
your back, little in your stomach, and 
not much in your head, wondering what 
will become of you and your family in 
the future. O, you are so wondrously 
free that to deny you the right to gather 
in millions would be really a sin! You 
would become a veritable slave if the na- 
tion owned the railroads and reduced 
the tariff and employed more men at bet- 
ter wages! You could not be a freeman 
if you became a part owner in all the 
lands, machinery and goods of the na- 
tion, instead of the ragged, anxious 
seeker after an odd job that you now 
are! Nothing but private property (of 
which you possess none and can pos- 
sess any) will make your life worth liv- 
ing. That is what the rich tell you. The 
kings said the same thing to our fore- 
fathers about their divine rights, and 
are saying the same thing to the great 
majority of mankind to-day, and they 
» believe the lie just as you do about the 
phantom of private property. When the 
nation owns the property it will be held 
in trust for all people and no one can 
squander his heritage, and beggar him- 
self and family. He will always have the 
freedom to labor and receive the full 
pay without deduction — that he can 
spend as he likes, but he cannot spend 
his privilege in the land and machinery 
of the nation and be forced to become a 
tramp. The farm or workshop will al- 
ways be his to work with, but not to 
squander. And that would be slavery, 
indeed! And the 3,000,000 tramps and 
the 9,000,000 mortgaged men are free! 
What a glorious slavery the former, 
what a hellish liberty the latter. — Com- 
ing Nation. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

Cabinet photographs of Judge H. C. 
Caldwell, can be had by sending twentyr 
five cents to J. E. Edwards, 1621 Corby 
street, Omaha, Neb. 

Watches For Railroad Men. — We 
beg to call our readers' attention to the 
large advertisement of Moore & Evans, 
beginning with this issue. This firm ad- 
vertises a good watch at a price that 
comes within the reach of all railroad 
employes, and guarantees that same will 
pass railroad inspection. We cannot 
vouch for the goods, but we feel we can 
for Moore & Evans, as their rating is 
high, and are reputed to us to be 
straight-forward,honorable business men. 
They make a safe proposition to send 
goods by express subject to examination, 
and we believe our readers will do well 
to investigate their claims, if in need of 
a good, yet low-priced watch. 

"The Wage-worker's Remedy" is the 
title of a book that has just been added 
to our economic literature. The author, 
Morgan E. Dowling, of Detroit, has suc- 
ceeded in making a very readable book, 
but we fail to find any remedy. He ad- 
vocates the many paliatives that have 
been offered for many years, but goes 
no further. He leaves the "wage-earner" 
yet a factor in society to struggle against 
the power of the wage-master. His 
remedy is simply to restrain the wage- 
master. Why not do away with him en- 
tirely? The author says the remedy is 
two-fold — first, the supply of labor must 
be diminished, and, second, the demand 
for labor must be increased. There has 
been times when every man could find 
employment. Did the laborer any more 
than exist then? Such was true of the 
chattel slavery, and from a physical 
standpoint, chattel slavery was far 
preferable to wage slavery. Reductions 
of the hours of Tabor, prevention of im- 
migration, prohibition of child labor and 
marriages under the age of twenty-one, 
are only lotions applied to a disease. 
They are in no sense of the word a rem- 
edy. A true remedy will leave no man 
working for the wages of another. How- 
ever, the book is well worth reading, 
and may be obtained by sending |1 to 
Morgan E. Dowling, room 24 WoffuT 
block, Detroit, Mich. 
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Let there be every effort made to unite 
labor. Unity is absolutely necessary to 
the maintenance of the best interests of 
all. 

Make it a duty to attend every meet- 
ing of your labor organization. It is 
association that gives organization its 
power. Have some thought to advance 
for the consideration of others. A si- 
lent power is thus set at work. 



with us is not dishonest. They may be 
in the right and we wrong. I he person 
who is ever condemning those who do 
not agree with him is the one that 
should be watched the closest. 



Plutocracy made one of its greatest 
mistakes in its revengeful punishment 
of the leaders of the Coxey movement at 
Washington. It seems to measure the 
tendency of the times as the aristocracy 
of Prance died in the last century. 



Organized labor on the East Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and Georgia railroad, fol- 
lowing the course pursued by the Union 
Pacific employes, has applied to the 
courts for an injunction restraining the 
receivrs of the road from reducing 
wages. 

General Master Workman Sovereign's 
trip over the district is doing great 
good. He is making friends for himself 
and the order wherever he has spoken 
and is doing much to break down the 
animosities that have existed between 
classes of labor. Already there are in- 
quiries made for organizers to come and 
institute new assemblies. 

Let there be a free and open discus- 
sion of every question that pertains to 
humanity. It is the way truth can be 
discovered. Every person that differs 



I honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 

And when ho has thought, be his cause strong or 

weak, 
Will sink tocher half for the freedom to speak— 
Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has 

in store, 
Be that mob the upper ten thousand or lower. 
— Lowell. 

THE PROCEEDINGS IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES COURTS. 



Judge Caldwell ordered all the rec- 
ords and testimony at the hearing of the 
now-celebrated case of the Union Pa- 
cific Employes vs. Receivers printed. It 
makes a book of about 800 pages. The 
record of this case will be more valuable 
as time passes, and the principles on 
which the case was decided are better 
understood and practiced. It will be a 
precedent that will be understoad and 
followed. Arrangements have been 
made to furnish this book, bound in 
cloth, delivered, for $1, which is the ac- 
tual cost of pridting and deliverihg extra 
copies. Send $1 to this office and the 
book will be mailed to anyone. Orders 
should be sent in at once, as the number 
of extra copies printed is limited, and 
there is a prospect of a large demand for 
them. Every bondrorganization of rail- 
road employes at least should have one 
on file for future, reference. 

♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

The United States government will 
keep ^^slopping" the hogs of fiendish 
greed until they have completely ravaged 
the substance of the people; then— well 
the devil will be to pay with plenty of 
pitch hot. 

In the great charity work that is going 
on, it is constantly reiterated that only 
the deserving poor shall be given work 
or food. Then why not say that only 
the deserving rich shall be permitted to 
gain wealth? 
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mOTB TO CORREJSPOK DENTS. 

Do not wait until the last moment to vrrite up 
ymir monthly letter. Send it in at any time ; the 
sooner after you read this the better. The first 
opportunity yoti hav&is the best time. 



Kansas City, Mo., May 20, 1894. 
Editor Magazine : 

As I have not written anything for 
The Magazine for about six months, I 
thought I would try my hand once more. 
At that time I was listening to the 
complaints of the farmers in the agricul- 
tural and distinctly rural districts in the 
northern part of this state. Since then 
I have been been eking out an existence 
amidst the clamor and turmoil of this 
busy city. It is not such a busy city as 
it was a few years ago, but it is still 
busy, in more ways than one. Those 
who are employed are kept as busy as 
ever trying to hold their positions; and 
those who are unemployed are busy in 
the almost hopeless endeavor to get em- 
ployment. 

Three months ago there were from 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
men sleeping every night on the cement 
floor of our city hall. When the warm 
weather came they were turned out to 
hustle. They have drifted in all direc- 
tions, into .jail, into Coxey's army, and 
everywhere, but I believe that a very 
few of them have found work. They 
are a part of the detested floating popu- 
lation, the reserve supply of labor, which 
it is so handy for capitalists to utilize in 
case of need at prices of their own mak- 
ing. The so-called restless and discon- 
tented class of this country is becoming 
larger all the time. Some people say 
that this class is but a ripple in the 
stream compared to the whole people. 
Beware of the ripples for they indicate a 
troubled current. Men of my acquaint- 
ance, who, a few years ago, were getting 
a salary of about 9^ a day, imagined 
they were fixed for life, and were really 
a part of the aristocracy itself, but to- 
day they find themselves out of employ- 
ment, out of money, snubbed by the 
moneyed men and distrusted by the 
common working man. The kind of 
men I refer to are those who were "in 
the swim," had "snap" positions, did not 
care to mingle with workingmen and 
could see no reason why workingnen 
should mingle with each other. They 
could see no use of men organizing, agi- 
tating or anything of the kind. Now 



they are beginning to talk a little differ- 
ent, since the things that the Knights of 
Labor have taught for years have be- 
come so plain that a blind man can see 
it with his cane. These are the men we 
are after. Get them to thinking, now 
that they have nothing else to do. Men 
who never knew the want of a dollar or 
the true value of a square meal before, 
are now learning the lesson of their 
lives. They must get together and do it 
quickly, for the country's good, that rea- 
son may rule, lest it be too late. 

I am glad to see that our order is im- 
proving wonderfully all over the coun- 
try. Extra efforts are being made at 
this point. Coxeyism is the talk of the 
day and the cause of many arguments. 
Even it Coxey and all he advocates is 
wrong, even if it is a hardship and a 
foolhardy adventure for his followers, 
and amounts to nothing more than has 
already come to pass, still, I think it is a 
good thing if it simply shows to those 
who will not see, the amount of grief 
and discontent, that is prevalent among^ 
so many of the people of this country, fi 
it does anything toward expanding the 
views of any part of the people who may 
be in a position where they are not lia- 
ble to have any thoughts in common 
with the people, is it not a good thing f 

There is a move on foot here to estab- 
lish a "Coxey home reserve" to lend 
moral support to the movement. The 
press is endeavoring to squelch it by 
long columns of misrepresentations in 
which the reporters have drawn largely 
on their imaginations. But the people 
are like Banquo's ghost and "will not 
down." 

Men of the Union Pacific system, 
you may well be proud of your or- 
ganizations, which brought you success- 
fully through your famous contest in the 
courts. Hoping you will not lose your 

f"ip, but will be more vigilant than ever, 
am, fraternally yours, Rotary. 



Armstrong, Kan., May 22, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

The weather for the past month has 
been changeable. In the vernacular 
phrase, the farmer calls it a late spring. 
On the first of May, Joe Gadd, the time- 
keeper here and for the last twenty-three 
years employed by the company as such 
at this point, was reduced to a master 
car builder clerk. His salary was re- 
duced accordingly. John Shaw, the 
general foreman clerk, succeeds him. He 
is a young man of good promise, and is 
well liked by all the men. Mr. Gadd 
was an accurate timekeeper and an hon- 
est man. He served the company and 
men alike. But it seems his fidelity to 
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the company's interest was not appreci- 
ated by that corporation. 

The different departments of the shops 
here are full of work. In the past month 
the company has built an excavator of 
formidable dimensions to clear the cuts 
on the road of accumulated matter 
which falls from the sides of cliffs. It 
is then run into an open space on the 
road. It has a large scoop-shovel on 
each side of the car one and one-half 
yards capacity each. These two shovels 
are worked by a stationary engine. A 
locomotive is employed to run these 
three yards of dirt from where it is ex- 
cavated to where it is dumped. It is 
conceded by a good many of the men 
that the enterprise will be operated at a 
loss to the company, as the capacity of 
the machine is small and the expense of 
operating it will be high. 

In the past month the company has 
made a record for itself in the way of 
renovating and cleaning up the interior 
of the several departments of the shops. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the 
master mechanic, Mr. Mertzheimer, and 
his coadjutor, Mr. Joe Roberts, for their 
indefatigable and untiring efforts in 
that direction. Under their supervision 
all the interior of the several depart- 
ments of the shops was whitewashed by 
a machine run by compressed air. Two 
jets of whitewash are constantly thrown 
against the sides and roofs of the shops 
with great force, forcing the limy juice 
into interstices and cracks in the wood 
which men with brushes could not ac- 
complish. Some men claim that it does 
more work in a given time than twelve 
men can do. I am of the same opinion, 
barring out the dirty trail it leaves in its 
wake through the shops. 

At this writing one of the last two new 
engines is nearly completed, under the 
supervision of James Roberts. He is 
now a Benedict. Five of the ten new 
freight cars are finished. 

The steam hammers in the blacksmith 
shop have been repaired and from the 
looks of things all around the company 
is doing good service in the way of im- 
provements. 

We are still working forty-eight hours 
a week, with pay day on the 16th of each 
month. 

The wheel lathes worked nights for 
the last six weeks ten hours per night, 
single time. Night work ceased this 
week. 

No employing or discharging of men, 
as every man sticks pretty close to his 
job. 

Times are dull here and work abnor- 
mally scarce. 

The Fort Scott and Gulf company is 



still working their men forty hours a 
week in the shops, Missouri Pacific, fifty 
hours a week. The Santa Fe Company 
has cut their shop men down to forty 
hours a week and discharged 300 men at 
Topeka, Kan., yesterday. 

Packing houses, mercantile plants and 
contract shops are working short hours 
with reduced forces. 

The frosts of the past week have in- 
jured the crops here materially. 

This seems to be an off year in more 
ways than one. The country is infested 
with a bribed congress, a sportive pres- 
ident, with an idle crowd of men travel- 
ing through the country without any 
visible means of support. 

Au Bout De Son. 



Providence, R. I., May 17, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

A few lines from an old subscriber 
from its first issue might be of interest 
to many readers of The Magazine. 

I had the pleasure of seeing Coxey's 
army march through this city toward 
Washington, D. C, looking tired out. 

The electric car men are about to have 
their wages reduced and they think they 
will get organized into a union. That 
puts me in mind of the old saying: 
"Lock the stable door after the horse is 
stolen." 

The printers of New York are going to 
advocate what the Knights of Labor has 
been teaching for the last six years, and 
that is for the government to control the 
telegraph system. They are getting pe- 
titions signed. I hope they will succeed. 

I am sorry to report that there are 
twenty-five men to one job in this enter- 
prising city of 150,000 inhabitants. The 
laboring class is composed of Italians 
and Portuguese. They will work for 
ninety cents per day, and the prospects 
are looking very poot for the laboring 
class in the future in the large cities, un- 
less there are a few more fires such as 
Rev. Mr. Talmage's tabernacle, the Re- 
gent hotel, with its 300 rooms, en suite, 
and its $25,000 in furniture, the big fire 
in Boston a few days ago, burning 170 
houses, another large fire at Pawtucket, 
about four miles from here, which cov- 
ered thirty acres of land, mostly coal, 
lumber and shipping yards. This loss 
was about $500,000. Of course, all this 
will have to be built up again. 

Before I close this letter I will say 
that the sentiment of the people here in 
the east is that it was nothing but right 
and just that the employes of the Union 
Pacific railroad should have their wages 
restored, and not grind poor humanity in 
the dust. I think great credit is due to 
Judge Riner and Judge Caldwell, in 
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giviBg their decision in favor of the em- 
I>ioyeB. 

I ou will hear from me again. Yours 
fraternaUy, T. E. M. 

Laramie, Wyo., May 29, 1894. 
Bditor Magazine: 

Things are going along about as usual 
in Laramie shops. Fishermen are get- 
ting their tackle ready to commence cap- 
turing the trout by June 1. 

Gold hunters are getting more plenti- 
ful since some are meeting with good 
success, and the indications are that a 
minin|f camp will soon be flourishing a 
la Cripple Creek, soon, about a day's 
drive from our city. 

Something is needed to stir the people 
up and give them something^ to occupy 
their minds and exercise their muscle, as 
we are not safe in banking much on agri- 
cultural lines. Although the production 
of food is the first and most important 
industry, no other occupation can be 
f oUdwed until the food producers have a 
surplus to exchange for other products, 
and the price the food producers receive 
for their product, measures the value of 
nearly all other products. Our mining 
ihdustry practically demonstrates that 
all labor is not wealth. Men have been 
known to shovel tons of dirt and handle 
hundreds of tons of rock without pro- 
ducing one dollar's worth of value. 
Who knows if our miners would discover 
gold in abundance whether our great 
statesmen would not legislate against the 
yellow metal also, for fSar of getting too 
much money. 

The People's Party Club meets regu- 
larly every Friday evening and considera- 
ble interest is manifested at the meet- 
ings. People are beginning to feel that 
something is wrong with our govern- 
mental machinery. Many from both 
old parties are once more falling in line 
with the Populists. 

I was reading an account of the 
amount of labor displaced by machin- 
ery> and the paper wound m) the article 
by asking the question: "What sight can 
be more pathetic than to see an old and 
decrepit man trving *to compete with 
vigorous manhood for a living for him- 
self and family." There is something 
more pathetic in my mind than this. It 
is to see that same old and decrepit man 
going to the polls and vote the same 
ticket he has been voting the last fifty 
years. 

Whitewash, paint and the annual 
cleaning up gives the shops, round-house 
and surroundings a different appear- 
anoe« 

Work in shops is about the same and 
done with the usual force. Engines in 



for repairs at present are 1,803, 956, 1,257 
for general repairs. Quite a number are 
receiving repairs and new coat of paint 
.in round house. 

Grand preparations are being made 
for Decoration day. All are hoping or 
praying that the day may be pleasant. 
So far the weather has been more favor- 
able than usual. Everything is looking 
finer than I have seen it for a number 
of years. LXXXII. 

Denver, Colo., May 27, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

Everything has moved along in its 
usual course about the shops at this 
point. The company seems to find 
needed work to be done. 

General business at Denver does not 
indicate any improvement. 

The commonweal army that has been 
gathering here is assuming large pro- 
partions and it will soon bring a serious 
question how these men are to be fed, 
and ought to bring to the mind of every- 
one the fact that when such large masses 
cannot find employment there must be^ 
something radically wrong. 

Another opportunity will present it- 
self to the masses this fall to show how 
deep they have been considering causes 
and effects. A new congress is to be 
elected, and if the masses make no im- 
provement over the present one. when 
the power lays fully in their hands, it 
seems as if it should stop them from 
complaining. 

Local Assembly 3218 gave its annuah 
entertainment on the evening of the 
25th, and it proved in every way a suc- 
cess. The delegates to the national con- 
vention of the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers in session here came in a hoSy 
and a number of them made short ad- 
dresses. The principal address was 
made by T. Fulton Gantt, of North 
Platte, Neb., so well known to Union Pa- 
cific employes. After the speeches came 
dancing. 

Snowy Kange Lodge No. 30, of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, will 
give their annual picnic July 1 at Mili^ 
tary park. The trainmen will assure a 
pleasant time to all who attend. 

The Colorado Labor Congress will 
assemble at Denver July 3. The suc- 
cess of last year's congress in better 
uniting the working classes on common 
ground should make the session of 
this year more thoroughly representa- 
tive and the accomplishment of some 
practical work. 

The trouble at Cripple Creek is caus- 
ing much discussion of social questions. 
The general sympathy of the public is 
with the miners, the only question being 
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when will this state of affairs end. The 
miners are armed and fortified and in 
position to make a long, hard fight. 

Steps have been taken to have a grand' 
state celebration July 4 at Denver by 
those who are supporters of the princi- 
ples of the Omaha platform, which are 
m accord with the principles promul- 
gated July 4, 1776. 

Organization and a uniting of the la- 
bor forces ought to be now the upper- 
most thought and there should be no 
time for quibbling over details. - 

General Master Workman Sovereign 
made us a visit the past month and his 
audiences numbered thousands. He 
spoke on Saturday evening to labor in 
the Trades Assembly hall. Sunday after- 
noon to an outdoor mass meeting of 
commonwealers, and Sunday night to 
3,000 people at the Coliseum. Only 
words of praise were heard for his efforts 
from all sides. XXX. 
♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

The wealthy robbers of industry are 
getting somewhat exercised in the inter- 
est of the unemployed; they begin to 
realize that they've been a little too 
^harp, and that if something is not soon 
done there will be no more labor to rob. 
♦ « ^ i ^ 

The most profuse counselors are those 
who volunteer advice about that of 
which they are the most ignorant. 



5 DOLLARS 
J' PER DAY 

20 Easily Made. 

We want many men, women, boys, and girls to 
work for us a few hours daily, right in and around 
their own homes. The business is easy, pleasant, 
strictly honorable, and pays better than any other 
offered agents. Tou have a clear field and no 
competition. Experience and special ability un- 
necessary. No capital required. We equip you 
with everything that you need, treat you well, 
and help you to earn ten times ordinary wages. 
Women do as well as men, and boys and girls 
make good pay. Any one, anywhere, can do the 
work. All succeed who follow our plain and sim. 
pie directions. Earnest work will surely bring 
you a great deal of money. Everything is new 
:«nd in great demand. Write for our pampnlet 
circular, and receive full information. No harm 
done if you conclude not to go on with the 
l>u8ineM. 

Georcb Stinson&Co., 

Box 488, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 



DEAFNKSS CANNOT BE CVKED 



By local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to care Deafness, and that is by constitn- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in^ 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rambling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can betaken 
out and this tube restored to its normal condi- 
tion, hearing will be destroyed forever. Nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which ia 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the mncoua 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred DoUare for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot 
be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. Bond for circn^ 
lars, free. F. J. Chbney & C/O., 

Toledo, Ohio. 

^*Sold by Druggists, 75c. 



MH ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 

WITH ROBBER HANDS AND FEET 

THE MOST COMFORTABLE, DURABLE AND NATURAI4 

ALTHOuaH a man may lose 
both of his legs, he is 
not necessarily helpless. 
By having artificial legs 
with rubber feet applied, 
he will be restored to his 
usefulness. 

The engraving is from 
an instantaneous photo- 
graph of a man ascending 
a ladder; he has two arti- 
ficial legs substituting his 
natural ones, which were 
crttshed by a railroad acci- 
dent and amputated. With 
his rubber feet this man 
can ascend or descend a 
ladder, balance himself on 
the rungs and have his 
hands at liberty. He can 
work at the bench and earn 
a good day's wages. He can 
walk and mingle with per- 
sons without betraying his 
loss^ in fact, he is restored 
to his former self for all 
practical purposes. 

With the old methods of 
complicated ankle joints, 
these results could not be 
so thoroughly attained. 

Over 15,000 in use, scat- 
tered in all parts of the 
world. Many of them 
have been supplied without presenting thevft^ 
selves to the maker, simply by sending measure-^ 
ments on a formula which anyone can easily fHX 
out. Received the Highest Award at Woricl*a 
Columbian Exposition. Indorsed and purchaaed 
by the United States Government. A treatise c« 
490 pages and formula for measuring Sent Frxiu 
A. A. 




701 Broadway, New York €U]r% 

(Established 41 years.) 
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A STORM HAS COME. 



There is probably no corporation in the United States so 
thoroughly despised, or that deserves it more, than the Pull- 
man company, nor one that the public would join more heart- 
ily in the celebration of its defeat in attempting to grind still 
further its employes. Yet a question arises as to what extent 
injury to others is justifiable in accomplishing that end. 

A strike was inaugurated in the Pullman works. Justifia- 
ble, as all strikes are justifiable, if at all, by necessity — as the 
only alternative. It is a question whether any strike can 
strictly be said to be right. They partake much of the meth- 
ods of barbaric man, as do wars. It is a method of force, a 
test of strength, relying for success on the amount of injury 
that it is possible to inflict on the enemy. Wherever his 
interests can be injured or destroyed, there the warring oppo- 
nent may attack; provided, that in attacking he invade not 
neutral territory or injure the rights of others. Such are the 
recognized limits in war, which a strike is but a form of. 

The Pullman cars run on the principal railroads of the 
country. They form but a small part of the total number 
used, and the business carried on through them represents 
but a small part of the total transportation business. Yet 
the sleeping and dining car formerly regarded as a luxury, 
has grown to be a necessity demanded by the traveling 
public. 

In support of the strike of the employes of the Pullman 
works, an attack is made on the Pullman cars wherever used 
by a demand on the railroad companies to discontinue their 
use. Upon their refusal, war is declared against such com- 
pany, and a strike is in force. This is practically the situa- 
tion at this writing over a considerable portion of the coun- 
try, and certainly assumes a serious aspect. It arises in a 
period of our history when the conditions are most favorable 
for making it such. Industrial depression, the tens of thou 
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sands of idle men, a general feeling of uncertainty as to the 
future, is a time ripe for such conditions, but starts unknown 
dangers for society. 

It is from this general view that the matter should be 
discussed, especially from the standpoint of the best interests 
of labor. Is it possible for results to arise from this move 
that will place labor, and especially railroad employes, on a 
better footing? Some will say yes, if all would 2iCt as a unit, 
and it would be a proper qualification to this to add, if all 
could so act. But if all could and would act, would it not be 
proper then for labor to change its position from that of the 
subservient to that of the dominant element of society, with- 
out a strike, which they would have the power to do where 
labor, the producer of everything, properly should be? 
Would labor really have Advanced much if it gained but 
the power to name the rate of wages, and yet have nothing 
to say as to what the price of the product would be for which 
the wages must be exchanged? Is not the real object to 
be reached by labor in its struggle for a proper place in the 
world, the abolition of wages entirelj^, making itself its own 
master? Is there much difference in a man selling himself 
for ten hours each day and the selling himself to another for 
the twenty- four hours of each day for life? The wage-earner 
at present has but little prospect of finding any period of his 
life when he will not have to find someone to buy him for 
eight or ten hours of the day, which is about all the available 
energy or life he has to sell that can be utilized by another. 

But labor has not been able to act as a unit. Men have 
had to take advantage of conditions surrounding them, and 
as they awakened to the need and developed the capacity to 
act. All men are not equal in this respect, and some have 
advanced ahead of others by careful utilization of the oppor- 
tunities and their powers. 

With some, then, there arises a question if they would 
not lose ground gained if joined in a general move in which 
the average capacity and opportunities were less than their 
own, for there the final result, even if successful, could not be 
above the average capacity and opportunity, and while some 
may have gained, others would have lost. This is truly a view 
that has selfishness as an ingredient, but as Judge Caldwell 
stated in the Union Pacific labor cases, "enlightened sel- 
fishness.^' 

Is not a move like the present one placing too much at 
stake for too small a possible gain? Has labor yet shown 
any indications that it is so closely united that it can under- 
take, with any prospect of success, the total paralysis of 
industry? If it is, then would it not be the better method to 
apply that force politically, and remove forever the chance 
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of a repetition of the original cause of the present trouble ? 
For if it can do so in one case it can in the other. It is such 
methods we have advocated for years, and time seems to 
indicate more strongly that it is the right one. 

Assuming that it is possible by a total stoppage of trans- 
portation busmess to force a riffht settlement of the Pullman 
trouble, is organized labor on the several systems of railroads 
justified in taking steps that no reasonable man would say 
was just if it was in"support of a grievance on the road they 
are employed on. The method, then, would be to try at least 
to settle the differences by a conference with the manage- 
ment, and arrive at some conclusion as to the matter; but as 
it has been carried out in the present difficulty, men have 
acted regardless of any such methods, regardless of any 
understanding that had been reached prior to this time A)vith 
the management. No lines are drawn. No matter how com- 
paratively fair the corporation has been, or the agreements 
that have been reached, and over a question the manage- 
ment of a road could in no way be responsible for. All 
demanded without even an ordinary consideration of the step 
to be asked of those who must act. This is a method of pro- 
cedure that we do not believe is justifiable, nor can we see 
where any permanent good can come to labor by it. It 
requires but a spark to start a conflagration when all is favor- 
able for it, and such seems to be now true. 

But whatever justification or excuse there may be for 
employes on other railroads to act in this affair, there is none 
for Union Pacific employes. It has been but a short time 
since they took the position that a labor organization was a 
proper party to a contract, and that a corporation should 
regard such, and were practically sustained by the United 
States circuit court. There would be no consistency now in 
any one of them demanding of the company to do that which 
they held was wrong in the company to demand, and who 
are daily enjoying the benefits arising from being sustained 
in the position taken, for they are practically working under 
a contract laid down by and with the court. 

No other body of men in the country are in the position 
they are, or have so little excuse for striking or in any way 
disturbing the operation of the road. They can do more for 
the general good of labor by strictly sustaining their agree- 
ments with the company, and demonstrating to the world 
that organized labor means a reasoning force, capable of 
taking as right a position as they would ask of employers. 
No reasonable man but what would condemn a corporation 
if it would, without warning or giving a reason, proceed 
against labor on the present plan. 

The present trouble supports the position we took last 
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month that labor organizations which have built a method of 
right procedure, in which men were drilled, are the greatest 
factor of safety in times of social unrest. They were the 
anchors that must steady the ship of state. The sudden 
gathering together of large bodies of men who know nothing 
of what is to be accomplished or to be overcome, simply 
mean a menace to advancement. They are likely to destroy 
more than they build. The present move is an illustration 
of it, and whatever may be the outcome, whatever is of a 
permanent nature will be the result of the use of reason, not 
of force, and will arise from the educational work done by 
labor during the past years. If it is not sufficient for the 
emergency, no good results will follow. It is plain to be seen 
now that more thorough organization in the past, would 
have made impossible an industrial storm that now seems 
to be upon us. 

FANATICS ALL ALIKE. 



A marked copy of a paper called the Colorado Catholic 
finds its way through the mails to our desk, and in the edi- 
torial columns we find the following: 

No man with any pretension to ordinary sense can make the claim that fan- 
aticism should be treated on the same ground with Catholicism. That is to say, 
no man because he is a Catholic should be proscribed for this reason alone. 

J. N. Corbin, the secretary of a local assembly of the Knights of Labor, is on 
record as asserting this principle. In substance Mr. Corbin says that if he were 
the controlling and governing power he would not give recognition to either Cath- 
olics or A. P. As. Why Mr. Corbin should place Catholics on the same plane with 
A. P. As. IS only known, perhaps, to the sapient gentleman who believes he has a 
divine commission as a labor leader. Why he should go out of his way and make 

f)ublic declaration of this fact is best known to himself, and really makes very 
ittle difference to anyone except to J. N. Corbin. 

If Mr. Corbin is as honest a labor sympathizer as he would make the outer 
world believe him to be, he will speedily and permanently rid his mental system of 
this theory. It is a false and utterly unsupportable assumption to make that 
Catholics, because they are such, should be class^ or connected, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the modern hybrid of bigotry and fanaticism known as A. P. Aism. 
By no process of reasoning can this connection be made, and when Mr. Corbin 
ventures such assertions he states what is manifestly antagonistic to reason, argu- 
ment and fact. 

We do not believe that Mr. Corbin is unfamiliar with the history of the 
organization of which he is a representative when he assumes this position. The 
best and most honest and self-sacrificing members of the Knights of Labor are and 
have been men of Irish and Catholic origin. They knew, as Mr. Corbin must 
know, if he has any brains, that the curse and blight of every labor organization 
must inevitably be religious dissension. If Mr. Corbin cannot or will not see that 
plutocracy is the mainstay anl support of the A. P. A. he should study a little, 
and cast about for some one to inform him. 

Does he forget that the Redemption League, almost exclusively composed of 
A. P. As., has proven itself the sworn enemy of organized labor? Does he not 
know that a man who joins the A. P. A. and subscribes to its oath of proscription 
cannot, of necessity, be a true and loyal brother in the labor cause? Will Mr. 
Corbin not acknowledge that no such oath obtains among men who are Catholics, 
and that in every labor organization in the republic Catholics are in the van of the 
labor battle? And if Mr. Corbin believes that Catholics should not be recognized 
in political life does he not think that his place is not in the Knights of Labor, but 
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rather with the Redemption Leaguers and the horde of bigots and intolerants who 
hang with and gain their existence from them? 

We would suggest to Mr. C!orbin that he think a little, read more, and study 
the social and economic question with the aid of more intelligent labor sympa- 
thizers than he proves himself to be by his nonsensical and farcical declarations. 

It is evident that if the Rev. Malone, the editor of the 
CatholiCy had been reading the pages of this Magazine and 
studying the work of industrial organizations and the need 
of a sweeter now-and-now for humanity, instead of devoting 
his energies in aid of a rotten political party which says it 
will redeem the state of Colorado from the control of men 
whose political principles are the Knights of Labor platform, 
he would have found no occasion to pen the above mess .of 
misrepresentations and nonsense. He would have known 
that a Knight of Labor knows no brother member by any 
creed classification; that the only inquiry is, is he or she a 
true man or woman; that in the establishment of the order 
its founders knew that religious dissensions had been the 
curse of labor since the beginning, and that the only way to 
avoid its accursing blith was to recognize none of them, act 
as if they never existed, and he would have known that every 
member who has ever gained any prominence has acted on 
that principle, no matter what particular creed may have 
claimed them as adherents. As a rule they have little regard 
for any creed. He would have known that it was a duty of 
a Knight of Labor, to regard with suspicion, as a possible 
enemy of mankind, anyone who made his adherence to any 
particular religious faith the basis of his claim for recogni- 
tion — as at once being liable to exaite the latent prejudices 
of another equally as good a man who may have a different 
faith, thus causing both to forget their common cause of 
humanity, and in their place have two fanatics, differing in 
no respect as to the evil work they do. 

There can be no quarrel without two parties to it, and 
when that quarrel interferes with the peace of others it 
should be the duty of right-thinking men to at least attempt 
to silence them both. 

We would feel it entirely unnecessary to pay any atten- 
tion to the above, and do not as to the personalities used, if it . 
did not evidently carry with it the intention to bring the dis- 
ease of fanaticism deeper into the labor movement, raising 
prejudices in new quarters, and force organized labor to the 
point that the degree of weaknesses of men, to be subject 
to the disease, must divide them; i. e., in a community 
where the disease of fanaticism which is now sweeping over 
the country is particularly strong, members of a labor organ- 
ization must take one form or another of the disease, assuming 
that all are so weak they cannot resist both forms, and stand 
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for humanity in opposition to all the curses religious strife 
has brought upon it. 

We do not know of ever publicly announcing that if we 
were the controlling and governing power we would not give 
recognition to either Catholics or A. P. As., but we have said 
it to individuals when referring to the contemptible contest 
that has been going on in political affairs in many locations 
between fanatics who classified themselves as above, and it is 
to such alone we refer, and no other impression could be 
truthfully taken. We have been too deeply interested in the 
uniting of men to right their industrial relations to evea 
inquire what their religious faith might be, and cared not,, 
and if known it would come from other than any effort oa 
our part. We have seen the work of industrial advancement 
checked, and in some places set back, by bigotry, whatever 
form it may be. It is as accursed in one form as another. 
We have worked in close relation with men for years who' 
were Catholics and who were anti-Catholics, and have dis- 
covered no difference in the faithful regard for the interests 
of humanity in either. To such the utmost respect is due 
and given. But we have met men of the above beliefs who 
seem to be rapped in their religious faith, and disregarded 
everything else for that, or rather the antagonism of the 
other. In political affairs we would not recognize either of 
such. It would be considered a crime to the best interests of 
humanity to do so. We abhor creeds of any form in politics^ 
We want the government free from their influence. They 
are matters for the individual only, to act on as he may see 
fit. Nor do we care what the individual believes in suck 
matters, but do demand that he keep it to himself and not 
quarrel over it to the injury of the public. We believe that- 
the liberal-minded men of the country are in the majority^ 
and ought to take such steps as will free them from the an- 
noyances and injuries inflicted by a fanatical outbreak among 
the minority. Those liberal-minded men have no quarrel 
with anyone else as to creed. Among them are Catholics,. 
Protestants and Infidels, They are the real men of the 
nation. From such come the true members of labor organi- 
zations. Such men are not recognized by their creed, but by 
their manhood, by their lives, their regard for the golden 
rule. In their acts they are not controlled by the utterances 
from the pulpits of any faith, but from the promptings of 
right reason, developed in their own minds. It is such men. 
alone that should be in places of public trust and the execu- 
tives of our government. Will any fair-minded man say^ 
otherwise? 

The position the writer has been in the past few years 
has brought denunciation on him from all quarters. Some 
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narrow-minded A. P. A. has been told that I was a Catholic, 

-and he has gone into spasms. A Catholic has heard I 

was an A. P. A. and been horrified, and now the Rev. Malone 

^levotes nearly a column of his valuable space in showing 

what an imbecile I am for being neither. Yet he tries hard 

to make me appear antagonistic to all Catholics. I certainly 

would be if all Catholics were fanatics; but I know all are 

not. I have been in too close friendship with too many of 

them to believe that. I have learned they were of that faith 

only by their saying so. They have shown they believed in 

^he only creed I do — do unto others as you would that they 

-do unto you, that there may be a sweet now-and-now. 

In October, 1891, in these pages, we had occasion to call 

-Attention to the work plutocracy was doing to divide the 

masses, and among other things we said was the following, 

which is a sufficient answer to the accusations of not knowing 

t:he situation: 

Creed antagonism has been another effeotive means of chaining humanity. 
More blood has been shed, more misery caused, over this question than all others 
-combined, and it was always a question that the mass of humanity knew the least 
about. But the blinder a man is the harder he will fight against a supposed evil, 
and the harder he is to be convinced that there is no evil to fight; and yet belief 
in B creed is very much a matter of geography. The average man has had very 
little to do with the formation of his belief. If he did have he would be wise 
-enough to allow others equal enjoyment of their belief, and none such will allow 
their belief to interfere at all in improving earthly relations. But the masters 
^now well that it will not do to allow such a condition to grow, and some western 
<x)rporations are busily encouraging, through their agents, organizations that will 
divide men on creed lines, reopen old animosities that labor organizations have 
been gradually breaking down. The creed chains were seen to be weakening, and 
it is surprising that under the glare of the intellectual light of this decade of the 
nineteenth century, it would be possible to make any impression on men with such 
antiquated questions. 

Still, within the past few months we have heard from men, ordinarily sup- 
posed to have common sense, all groaning under the same oppressive economic 
-conditions, toiling day in and day out, the least relaxation bringing them alike to 
the verge of hunger, snarl at each other over their differences in creed rather than 
join hands to throw off the oppression. One declaring he would have nothing fur- 
ther to do with the organization — referring to the Knights of Liabor — so long as a 
Protestant Swede had anything to do with it. Another declare that he, for the 
rest of his life, would be the bitter enemyv of any Irish Catholic. In them, not 
-only creed but national prejudices were at work. Poor, miserable crawling worms 
they are! Forgetting that their common enemy was encouraging that, that he 
might the easier despoil them I Would they but for a day see their folly and act 
together, their children might have occasion to bless them. 

Craft, creed and country prejudices, the weopen of the tyrant and despoiler 
-of the happiness of mankind! Curse those who use it knowingly — pity those who 
use it unwittingly through ignorance! Let the light of intelligence drive out the 
•darkness caused by its accursed influence! Bred in the bone in the past and 
blighted mankind, let the rising generation be not tainted with it. Stamp it out 
as an accursed disease. Treat the one who would encourage the propagation 
^f it as a leper, that the future of mankind may be brighter, and man to man a 
i)rother be. 



"It will be interesting to watch the elections in the cities 
to see whether the parties that support deputies and militia 
against the workers get the most of the workers' votes/' 

^'Selfishness ever defeated its own object — happiness." 
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METHODS OF REFORM. 



The right condition of society is where every person is 
enjoying liberty and securing that which is necessary to the 
maintenance of life and happiness in its fullest sense. When 
men are in enforced idleness, lacking the barest necessities 
for the sustenance of life, it is a sure indication that there is 
something wrong; that man has somewhere failed in regulat- 
ing his relations to earth, to one another, in that way that 
will bring happiness, and should set every man to seeking 
where the mistakes have been made, and to making the 
necessary corrections. It is a duty that falls equally on all^ 
and results will be in proportion as that duty is performed. 
A marked feature of our present social depression is the ease 
with which each citizen places the responsibility on someone 
else. Workingmen are ready to take most any forcible 
measures against anyone they may imagine has done or fails 
to do something demanded. It is rare for them to consider 
what they have failed to do themselves, that, if considered, 
would be discovered to directly or indirectly place the blame 
on themselves. There is not an ill the people are socially and 
industrially suffering under to-day that is not artificial and 
arising from wrongs in the application of government to 
society, and will remain so until a majority of the people 
cause the necessary changes. When can we expect that to 
result? Will it be so long as men, like dogs, snap at the stick 
that strikes them, and then lick the hand that wields it? 
When men curse the corporation that reduces their wages, 
and then take their political ideas from those who are 
behind the corporation, are they in any different light? 

This inconsistency so widely displayed is discouraging 
to all who are hoping for humanity's advance; for it indicates 
there is a lack of intelligence, of the reasoning force, in the 
masses which only years can supply, and without which there 
can be no material advance. It was the dream of many to 
organize the working people of the world into one great 
brotherhood, which would act as a unit, and at an agreed 
time completely rearrange the industrial and social condi- 
tions of society by one grand coup. The utter fallacy of this 
is seen when we consider that if the intellectual force was in 
men syfiicient to conduct a better social system after the 
present one had been destroyed, it could develop and perform 
this work by evolution, reaching the ideal without disturb- 
ance, building in to replace that removed, and where the 
people have constitutionally equal political power as in the 
United States, there would be no need of waiting till all was 
ready for a sudden change, but would be made as rapidly as 
the proportion organized grew in numbers. If this talent to 
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run things right is not seen in practical, every-day life, there is 
no need of looking for it at any future time as suddenly 
acquired. The intellectual force necessary for any social re- 
form does not develop that way. 

The people under an ideal state of society will be a 
people differing morally and intellectually from the present 
generation, as the ideal state will differ from the present. A 
government can never be any better or worse than are the 
people who compose it. 

Present indications in the United States point to the 
possibility of revolution at no great distant day — a struggle 
between parts of the social organism. After that force has 
been expended, and it becomes necessary to establish some- 
thing in place of that destroyed, what better will te put in 
its place than what will result from the intellectual force 
existing, and in exact proportion to what that intellectual 
force is. It would be the test of its strength. 

The French people rose and overthrew a monarchy, and 
after months of debate formulated a constitution intended to' 
protect every human right and provide for every emergency, 
yet in practice it lived just long enough to see a military 
despotism take its place. There was not in the people that 
necessary to its support. It was not until two generations 
had come and gone, and two attempts at a republic made, 
that it could be said to have a tangible existence, or not until 
the people had advanced intellectually sufficient to maintain 
it. And so will it prove in every move of mankind. It is 
that which develops the intellectual, not the brutal, force that 
raises humanity, and it is that alone that will remove from 
our social organism that which now brings ills upon it. It is 
all that counts in labor s struggle for advancement. 

It seems, however, that experience is the only teacher; 
that the experiment of blind force must be attempted before 
men will believe the falsity of its use — at least time appears 
to find those ready to attempt it and cry at those who will not 
give heed to their head-long rush. 

When the excitement of the present strike on railroads 
is over and a period comes when quiet thinking can be done, 
let every man who has watched or taken part in it analyze 
it. Starting with conditions as they really are, the apparent 
bent of men's minds, the position of the corporation against 
which it was inaugurated, what gives it its power, how it was 
attained, then at the method of the attack upon it, and it must 
bring to every reasonable mind a view of the utter folly of 
such a method. Simply the foolhardy wasting of the energy 
and sustenance of a large number of earnest but unthinking 
men. The blame will not be upon them, but on those who 
ought to have known better — who lead in such a move. Let 
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them not blame those who would not follow such a move^ 
but rather thank them for standing steady and holding: 
ground — ^gained for labor after years of constant work — from 
the total destruction of the storm. 

In the analysis of the whole, let not loss of hope arise^ 
but rather let the guiding thought be what is the right 
method? It will be discovered that there is no short cut — it 
must be by the development of right conditions through the 
use of the intellectual force that each individual is capable of 
developing and adding to the whole. If there had been half 
the energy expended m a political campaign to unite men on 
a single point, as has been shown in the railroad strike of the 
past two weeks, it could have accomplished results revolu- 
tionary in its nature, and with far less the financial expense. 
Will labor not see this now, and not let another opportunity 
to act pass by unused? It will be seen only if they do by an 
inspection of the character of the persons elected to repre- 
sent the people at the next election, and the platforms on 
which they stand. 

We have heard it said that a defeat of this railroad 
strike would be the death blow to labor organizations. Let 
no one believe that for one moment. Right cannot be killed. 
A wrong method of reaching it will be defeated, but in time 
it is to the advantage of right. The intellectual force for 
right which has arose from the educational work of organ- 
ized labor will move on forever, just in proportion to its 
power and the obstacles to be overcome. It will increase 
rather than diminish those united in following such lines, by 
adding those whom experience has taught. The force of 
organized labor does not lay so much in numbers as it does 
in the individual power developed in each, and the drill that 
it has in working in unity in right methods with othei-s. The 
power of a labor organization lays in the number who are 
regular attendants at its meetings and students of its princi- 
ples and objects. At the least calculation three years' con- 
stant, active membership and study of the principles under^ 
lying the labor movement is necessary for the average man 
to lay claim to being organized. They must rank as learners 
that long at least, and be ever afterwards only advanced 
students. 

The power of drilled men is shown where intellectual 
force is necessary as where the force of military is used, and 
in the latter case a few drilled men have often repulsed the 
attack of thousands acting as a mob. So will the drilled men 
who have espoused the cause of humanity in the labor move- 
ment resist any attacks made upon them, but will press for- 
ward the cause of humanity on those lines alone that caa 
bring success. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE STRIKE. 



The action of the executive officers of the labor organi- 
zations on the Union Pacific system in promptly cautioning 
all members of their duty to their organization in maintain- 
ing their contracts will be appreciated by all men when the 
present storm and its wrecking effects have cleared a little 
more away. 

The meeting at Cheyenne on July 6 of the representa- 
tives of the organizations, which are recognized unions of 
the employes, and which were under contract supported by 
decree of the circuit court, and the unanimous adoption of 
the following, sent out as a bulletin, represented a stronger 
unity of organized labor forces than was probably ever 
before seen on a railroad system: 

BULLETIN. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., July 6, 1894:. 
To the Members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Fireman, Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, Switchmen^s Mutual Aid Association, Knights of Labor, 
and Order of Railway Telegraphers on the Union Pacific System: 
We, the undersigned, general chairmen of the above-named organizations, in 
session assembled, believing that by the Judges Caldwell and Riner decision 
organized labor has for the first time in the history of jurisprudence been 
recognized as the equal of organized capital, and since by decree of the United 
States court, the receivers of the Union Pacific system were forced to recognize all 
contracts with their employes, and as these contracts have not been violated by 
said receivers, we deem it our duty to again assert our determination to abide by 
the ruling of the honorable court, and 

Whereas, A strike has been inaugurated on many railroads of the country, 
and has in a degree affected the employes of the/Union Pacific who were parties to 
aaid 3ourt proceedings, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the authorized representatives of said organizations, that we 
advise and earnestly appeal to all members to stand by their contracts and 
agreements on this system, and thus redeem our pledges of honor to the court. 

Resolved, That while we believe the Pullman employes are justified in 
resisting the offensive methods used against them, and believe labor should assist 
them wherever it reasonably can, in justice and equity, and in view of the position 
taken by the Union Pacific employes before the United States court, we deem it 
unwise for them to recede from the position which they are legally in and which 
may be the means of sacrificing all that has been gained for labor everywhere by 
the effect of the Caldwell decision. George W. Vroman, B. of L. E. 

John L. Eisseok, O. R C. 
C. A. M. Petrie, B. of L. F. 
S. D. Clark, B. of R. T. 
G. M. Palmer, S. M. A. A. 
H. Breitenstein, K. of L. 
F. E. GiLLILAND, O. R. T. 

The representatives at that meeting had in their hands 
the test of whether an organization of Tabor, which Judge 
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Caldwell said was the equal before the law of organized cap- 
ital, could maintain its integrity and show to the world that 
it could do what it demands of others to do to it. All neces- 
sary reason for their action appears in the bulletin. The 
unanimity with which they were supported by the member- 
ship speaks well for the work organization has been doing in 
the past, and is a strong argument for the efficiency of the 
organizations that have gained a standing in the past, united 
as they now are in federation. 

It matters not who may talk about sentiment under the 
excitement of the times, the fact still ^ remains that labor 
organized to succeed must stand on strictly business princi- 
ples; must take into consideration every law of cause and 
effect, and must not waiver from following right methods in 
every move undertaken and under all conditions. 

On the Union Pacific system a favorable condition for 
labor has been established after years of negotiation through 
organizations. All have reaped those benefits. The organi- 
zations which have brought it about stand to maintain it, 
asking only that which reason says is right. A large element,, 
that has done practically nothing to that end, but has enjoyed 
the benefits, rush into a new organization, all inside of a few 
months, and then at the command of men entirely uncon- 
nected with them in the service, rush into a strike in sympa- 
thy for men that they could have aided by giving them the 
amount of a day's pay, but in no way by quitting work, and 
then demand support in their action from those who have 
been constantly at work trying to improve the condition of 
labor and have many good results to show for their efforts, 
wanting them to risk th^ results of years in a hopeless strug- 
gle. And this was asked, too, after they have acted, not 
even condescending to lay the matter before the organiza- 
tions which have been long enough in existence to have a 
standing, before they take the step. 

Sad it is that men should suffer from such moves, but 
who can they blame but themselves? Organization is not a 
new thing, nor does the simple joining of an organization 
make men organized. There has got to be method for the 
foundation, and that method has got to be understood by the 
members. That takes time and drill. There are none of the 
old organizations on the Union Pacific but what have had to 
learn it by experience. 

Men like Debs and Howard, who were the leaders of 
this move, knew better than what they did, and every man or 
family who suffers because of following their leadership has a 
right to condemn them. 

For them to lead on such a move as was attempted 
amounts to a crime against the best interests of labor. The 
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lesson learned, however, may be of the greatest value if it 
awakens men to the fact that Rome was not built in a day, 
and that there is no short cut to the results labor is seeking 
for, and that everything new is not better than the old, but 
often worse. As a result, however, there will be a lot of men 
who were raw recruits in the army of organized labor, who, 
without considering the experience of past efforts, who, 
because they do not succeed in a wild rush at the start, want 
to lay down and make no further attempt. If they will 
realize that there is something to be learned before they can 
be called soldiers in the army of social reform, and will join 
hands with those who have gained that distinction, they will 
have less cause for complaint in the future. 

The old organizations that have gained and maintained 
a position, united as they practically have been for months 
past on the Union Pacific system, present a safe place for 
every man who wishes to add his weight on the side of right 
and justice to. labor, and everyone will have the benefit of the 
experience of older ones at the work. If prejudice keeps 
any out, let all remember their act injures no one but them- 
selves, and if they have fault to find with such organizations, 
the only way to correct it is from the inside. An opportunity 
is ever open for all such to use their individual efforts for 
improvement. Let no man complain because others do not 
repeat their mistakes. 

The truth is a terror to some people. Rev. Myron W. 
Reed, one of the popular clergymen of the country, preached 
a sermon at Denver some time ago and the trustees of the 
church took exceptions to it, and his resignation followed. 
On another page we print this sermon in Full. The reader 
can judge from it whether it contained truth or not. We 
also publish some words from Rev. Robert Mclntyre of Den- 
ver, said from his pulpit a short time after Mr. Reed's resig- 
nation, in face of which event they have much significance. 
It will be such men, perhaps, who will be able to save the 
pulpits from a general condemnation of being filled with 
hypocrits. Mr. Reed is now talked of seriously for governor 
of Colorado. He is certainly a man of the people. 



The condition of the transportation facilities of the 
country arising from strikes ought to convince all of the 
necessity of the governmental ownership of railroads to 
insure the best results to the people. Every person delayed 
in travel, every person expecting freight, every receiver of a 
delayed letter, every farmer wishing to get his products to 
market, must know that he would have no cause of complaint 
from the result of a strike if the people, through the govern- 
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ment, owned and operated the railroads. There has been an 
object lesson that ought to go far toward bringing about that 
result. The practical railroad manager ought to wish for it, 
for his services would be needed just as much then as now, 
and he would be relieved many anxious hours. The talk of 
political corruption following has nothing to support it. The 
railroads would be further out of politics than at present. 
There would be no great railroad corporations to place thou- 
sands of dollars in a campaign to get men favorable to their 
interests into legislative halls and executive and judicial posi- 
tions, and proper civil service rules would protect railroad 
operatives better than now from the pressure of political 
influence. The only ones that can consistently object are 
those who have secured wealth from the manipulations of 
stocks and bonds. The legitimate investor in railroads will 
find plenty of openings quite as safe in which to invest, and 
a large army of the wage-earning classes will be removed 
from a direct interest in the wages question. There are a 
thousand strong reasons why the people should operate the 
roads to one against it. The present is a good time to dis- 
cuss them. The importance of railroads to every community 
is now brought forcibly to the attention of all. 



Organization is quite often necessary for the protection 
of men against hasty, inconsiderate acts of fellow-workmen, 
and at such time is as greatly needed as when it is called on 
to resist the tyranny of employers. What right has a body of 
men to spring together in a few weeks, inaugurate a strike 
effecting thousands of others, and demanding of them to act 
with them without even consulting with them regarding the 
step beforehand, and especially when such men have been 
organized for years, have by experience developed methods 
of procedure, and have entered into contracts with their em- 
ployers. Whose members have made all calculations on the 
conditions they have thus, by constant, consistent efforts 
established, remaining? What use is organization as a defense 
if it is not to build up a power made from the reasoning force 
of men? A single man on the streets of a city, with a few yells 
attract a crowd. By a little calculation and watching for the 
proper opportunity, it is possible for him to set a howling 
mob running up the street. In one sense of the word it is an 
organization. It might possibly do something — as to han^ a 
man, tear down a building, or put out a fire — yet will dissolve 
as quickly as formed. It is nothing of that nature that is safe 
for man to rely on, nor can it be a force for stecial good. 
Reason has no place in them. Man organizes governments 
on plans intended to accomplish right ends with the least 
disturbance, and must make them stand in opposition to all 
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that violates right methods. Labor organizes to advance 
principles in society that is for its good. It, too, must work 
on consistent lines; must not rely entirely on its physical 
force, but on intellectual force, and in pursuing such methods 
it must guard itself against any conditions that may arise 
which would deviate it from its course and to its injury, or to 
the loss of what it has already accomplished. In doing so, 
organized labor is doing that which organizations are cre- 
ated for. 

THE OBJECTIONABLE SERMON. 



Rev. Myron W. Reed on Sunday morn- (It was not on Decoration day and it did 

ing, June 3, took his text from the first not rain.) There was not an Indian in 

epistle of John, seventeenth verse: "And sight, not Iroquoise nor Illani nor Kas- 

the World Passeth Away." This is the kaskia. Here in the time of Marquette 

sermon that cost the big-hearted pastor was an Indian metropolis. Here was 

his job. He si)oke as follows: the capital of New Prance. Not far off 

I need not tell you that the end of the La Salle built his fort of '*The Broken 
world, as used in the Bible, does not Heart." The Illinois farmer plods along 
mean the end of the earth. There is on these old acres and now and then 
nothing the matter with the sunrise and picks up a flint arrow-head m the fur- 
sunset. The machinery of the universe rows, and more rarely a copper axe. He 
is in better order than any watch. The puts these on the mantlepiece with the 
end of the world means the end of a con- sea shells and the cardboard receiver of 
dition of things. You read Gibbon's dead matches, and meditates. The world 
"Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire," passeth away. It does not go in a hurry, 
and there you read the rise and fall of It lingers, like the alligator — he does not 
the world— Rome was the world. belong here. He is an old fashion, like 

Alexander's country was the world, a five-toed horse. 

England is in a large sense the world of The world passeth away like winter, 

to-day. The globe-trotter is not long The first time I saw a man in his shirt 

out of hearing of her drum or out of sleeves (loeing his yard convinced me of 

sight of her flag. Commercially she per- spring, 

vades the earth. There is where Christ has the advan- 

"The world passeth away," says John, tage of us. To Him there is no time. 

That is history. It is written of certain He is so lifted up there He sees the 

cities that they shall be cast into the whole procession from old Eden to the 

sea. A recent pilgrim says that he had New Jerusalem. And so he is hopeful, 

no trouble in finding Magdela. But he confident. He sees the fifth act of his 

did not find Bethsaida and Chorasin human play and He says: "Let not your 

until one day while bathing he found hearts be troubled, neither let them be 

them with his feet. He coiild distin- afraid." But I, a victim of space and 

guish the hewn stone of the drowned time, worry more about the divine event 

cities, where in vain the mighty works than is good for me. 

were done. The world familiar to St. I would much like to see with these 

Paul is buried. The old Athens is gone, eyes the republic of God, not mapped 

Byron looks at the place of old renown out like a county seat in the Cherokee 

and says: **'Tis Greece, but living Strip, but established, no rival contes- 

Greece no more. tant. Of course I have given that up. 

I have been out to a Sunday school Everything that is good and lovely is 

picnic to Starved Rock, near Ottawa, 111. a-coming, but several things that are 
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good and right will not arrive in my 
time. 

The world passeth away. 

Much has been accomplished between 
Abraham and Abraham Lincoln, and I 
do not wish to minify the advance. But 
there have new conditions come in, and 
we seem to be slow to reconcile them 
and conform to them. Once in a while 
I meet an old man who wonders why his 
children do not go on and prosper and 
flourish as he has done. 

You who are older and who toiled from 
the river over there, playing behind 
horses or oxen or on foot, will remember 
that there is now no new Denver to 
plant in the west. There may be in Mex- 
ico or Africa. The old chances are much 
diminished. Remember that when you 
think of how the children are getting on. 
They are just as bright and able as you 
were, but their territory is narrowed. 

Mankind is increasing and the earth 
has not added an acre to itself since 
the planet began to swing. Once we 
could rely on the cholera or some world- 
sweeping pestilence to thin people out, 
but science stamps even cholera out. 
Once we could rely with confidence on a 
thirty years' war that relieved the pres- 
sure, but that has now become an im- 
possibility. War now is too expensive. 

Our miserable little Indian wars, made 
by sutlers and . fought by soldiers^ have 
cost more money than all our school 
houses. We can rely no longer on wars 
or pestilence. Once the invalid died; 
now he does not. Skill and kindness 
take a baby through what would have 
settled him 100 years ago. With a good 
physician and a trained nurse it has be- 
come difficult to die. It is possible for a 
steamboat to come up the Mississippi 
with but one wheel. It is possible to 
move along on the river of life with but 
one lung and a liver asleep. 

The best historical work done in the 
century has been done by an invalid 
from birth, Parkman, who laid down his 
task at the age of 71. 

The world is getting to be, if not 
crowded, comfortably full. We in this 
nfition have made a mistake in regard to 



our room. We have overdone the invita- 
tion business. 

I observe that the employers in the 
east, who jgre now getting it in the neck, 
are precisely the same people who im- 
ported the cheap labor. 

A man thougl^t a while ago: "This 
labor is too dear; I will envite cheaper 
men, 7 cents a day men from over the sea, 
men who can live in holes in the earth 
and on dog meat or garbage.'* 

And they came. 

They have recently concluded a hole in 
the earth is not a proper home. They 
have caught a scent of a broiled porter- 
house steak. The whole American 
atmosphere has worked on them. They 
are a factor, though not the chief, in the 
great coal strike of 250,000 men. 

I have seen these people who are now 
on a strike. While I am talking seven 
companies of Indiana troops are on their 
march to keep some of them in order. 
Their wages have been sufficient to keep 
them alive. 

Is life worth living when it means to 
work, eat and sleep? 

Ought there not to be a little comfort 
in life? Ought we not to expect out of 
it some color and light? You have seen 
the houses of these people — huts, dens. 
No grass to keep off of. I have in Penn- 
sylvania seen women working at the 
mouths of furnaces. 

As patriots is it desirable to turn this 
country over to the ignorant, stunted and 
twisted children of these men and 
women? Is there any real economy in 
forcing wages down to the living limit? 
In feeding a man as you would a locomo- 
tive? A man can be raised to love his 
country or to hate it. I believe all law- 
yers will admit that the laws do favor 
the rich. 

There is a capital of money; there is 
another of muscle. Raw or trained. 
That is all many men have, simply power 
to work under direction. Ought not that 
to be protected? 

Every old soldier feels warm when he 
remembers that gold received better 
wages than men. Our laws come down 
from Rome, from a time when the indi- 
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Tidual was not of much account. Con- 
ditions have changed. These laws should 
be much amended to fit a republic. 

The poor have too little to do in mak- 
ing the laws that govern them. The 
deputy sheriff who through poverty or 
politics has enlisted at $5 a day does not 
quite know what he is doing. 

The miner up on the barricaded hill 
has a deep sense that he was there .first. 
My heart goes out to him. It is time 
for heart and reason. I look over the 
country and find an incipient war. I do 
not know what it will grow to be. I like 
peace. 

That men should be waiting for men 
to shoot them, their own neighbors! 
And volunteer to shoot them at less than 
I have earned at binding wheat after a 
cradle! 

I long to see a world in which a man 
because he is rich will not be insolent, 
and I long to see a world in which a 
man because he is poor will not be 
mutinous. 

The best thing I remember in history 
is a Roman emperor and a Roman slave 
kneeling together at the Lord's supper. 



STRIKES AND ARBITRATION. 



The coal strike now in progress in this 
country is in its present and possible 
effects one of the most disastrous that 
has ever occurred. At this writing, in 
many parts of the country, industrial 
operations are seriously interfered with, 
railroad trains are withdrawn and 
steamboats are idle; even transatlantic 
transportation is to some extent inter- 
fered with. Like all great industrial 
strikes, the effects of this one are not 
confined to those immediately interested, 
but extend to every part of the country, 
and directly or indirectly to nearly every 
industry. As is almost universally the 
case where such results obtain, opinion 
is divided as to the responsibility for 
these conditions. We confess to being 
unable to decide the question of right 
and wrong as between the operatives and 
operators, and have absolutely no side in 
the matter. But, without attempting to 



write either side up or down, we can, in 
common with many others, see nothing 
but cause for regret in the fact that so 
near the year 1900 the barbarous prac- 
tice of trying to settle labor disputes by 
strikes is necessary. The wisdom of man 
should long before this have devised 
some better method, if it has not already 
done so in arbitration. 

No law can prevent men from refusing 
to work except upon their own terms, 
and no law can compel men to employ 
others upon such terms as they — the 
employers — shall dictate. The strike, 
the lockout and the blacklist are things 
that cannot be prevented by legislation. 
But they do not in reality settle labor 
disputes. No man is convinced simply 
because he is beaten. On the contrary, 
he only awaits the opportunity to r^new 
the struggle. The only hope of reason- 
able and satisfactory settlement appears 
to be in arbitration, and this must be 
voluntary. The more the lawmakers 
attempt to meddle the worse the matter 
becomes. 

So long as present methods exist is is 
silly to scold full-grown workmen as if 
they were school children. It is a useless 
task, that of setting up an array of 
figures showing them the loss of wages 
resulting from a long continued strike; 
useless, because if a man happens to 
work for another it does not follow that 
he has nothing in his vision but dollars 
and cents. He has something else in his 
vision and he ought to have. Pre- 
cisely the same is true of the employers 
of labor. 

Strikes occur in many instances — 
generally, perhaps — because one of the 
parties is taking an unwarranted advan- 
tage, and men will fight harder for 
principle than they will for dollars and 
cents, which is entirely to their credit. 
If this were not so the world would not 
be fit to live in. But men who stand up 
for right because it is right are usually 
susceptible to reason, and it should be 
easy for such men to see that unpreju- 
diced arbitrators may be able to see the 
right better than they can. We have 
still hopes that the good sense of the 
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American people will bring them to see 
and act ui)on this. 

It is rather evident that attempts to 
break up organizations of either em- 
ployes or employers will never prevent 
strikes, but will, on the contrary, tend 
to foster them. This has been pretty well 
demonstrated in this country and still 
better in Britain, where such attempts 
have been abandoned. In fact, a recent 
English writer takes the ground that 
the complete organization of employers 
on one hand and employes on the other 
furnishes the best reason for believing 
that strikes there will become rarer and 
. rarer year by year. His reasoning — and 
it appears to us to be good — is, that as 
each party finds the other prepared to 
assert its rights their mutual rights 
will be respected, or that, at least, like 
two equally prepared naval powers, they 
will hesitate about trying their strength, 
and settle their differences by milder 
means. 

We are not of those who believe that 
the time will come when employes and 
employers will be able always to see alike 
as to labor and wages. This would be 
asking too much of human nature. Nor 
do we believe that arbitration can be 
enforced; if it comes at all it must be 
through the efforts of the best thinkers 
among those who pay and those who 
receive wages. It would seem that not 
many strikes like that of the coal miners 
would be required to lead such men 
to the conclusion that arbitration is 
the better method of effecting a settle- 
ment. 

The greatest difficulty at the present 
time in bringing about adjustment by 
arbitration is that one party or the other 
is almost certain to announce that it has 
nothing to arbitrate. Of course, this 
settles the matter, although it would 
seem to the unprejudiced that the party 
that was sure of the justice of its claims 
should have no hesitancy in having them 
pronounced upon by unprejudiced arbi- 
trators. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that 
arbitration should precede any overt act, 
such as a strike or lockout; should be 



resorted to before passions are aroused 
that inevitably blind reason and lead to 
results more or less unsatisfactory, even 
if the trouble is eventually settled by 
arbitration. 

Strikes settle nothing except the 
relative strength of the contending 
parties. Arbitration would, or should, 
settle differences on the basis of justice. 
— American Machinist 
# ■ ^ ■ » 

DR. M'INTYRE'S POSITION. 



Rev. Robert Mclntyre spoke plain 
words on a recent Sunday evening at 
Trinity church, Denver, in the course of 
a sermon on the subject "Let Us Have 
Peace." He said in part: 

I propose in this new year which be- 
gins for us to-night that there shall be 
one pulpit at least in Denver which shall 
be unshakled. I propose to speak the 
truth and the whole truth as God gives 
it to me; and if the authorities of the 
church do not like it they can tell me to 
go at any time; but while I stay here I 
shall say truth as I see it. The rich are 
growing richer and the poor are growing 
poorer. Few rich men feel that they 
hold their money as stewards. When 
this feeling comes to them, this class 
hatred will die out. The same dangers 
are threatening this country that proved 
the downfall of Assyria and Babylon. 
Do not think our riches or our culture 
or our civilization will save us. If we 
travel the same road, the same fate will 
overtake us that befell Carthage and 
Rome and Venice. 

Capital is always a menace. There is 
a mistery I cannot fathom about money. 
I have known workmen who were good, 
sympathetic fellows. When they got 
money they became purse-proud, inflated; 
yes, even base. They are not all so; some 
rich men are good. Will the workingmen 
ever know that they are throwing away 
two weapons with which to fight the 
rich? The rumseller takes their money 
and their strength. It impoverishes 
them and it diseases them. If they had 
all the money they put into the saloon 
they could meet and vanquish it. Until 
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they save that money to put into great 
papers and magazines in which to tell 
the truth about the labor question they 
will struggle in vain against capital. 
The rumseller destroys their nerves and 
their strength, and those of their chil- 
dren. Each succeeding race of working- 
men will be weaker and more puny until 
they will give up drink. I have been 
I)ondering this question that is troubling 
us all. I shall not abuse officials. That 
is not the way to handle this question. 
The pulpit has got to go down into the 
slums. I would to-morrow join any league 
of ministers who would leave their big 
churches and pleasant parsonages and 
salaries and take their wives and families 
and go down into the slums of the great 
cities. 

Then the workingmen must acquire 
sufficient sense to elect men in sympathy 
with them. There is no use in their 
lifting up this old cry of corruption and 
deception and fraud as long as they con- 
tinue to place in office men not of their 
class and who do not represent them. If 
the national capitol was cleaned out 
to-morrow from the president to the 
janitor, I could go to the trades and 
pick from them men of just as much 
intelligence and brains and honesty as is 
there now. And if they had not the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man in their hearts they wou!d be 
just as bad in a short time as those there 
now. I am sorry there is so much 
recrimination and carping and fault- 
finding in Denver. Men and women, 
let us be charitable; let us think well 
even of political opponents. I believe 
every man in office is trying to do what 
he believes to be right." 

♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

"The poor ye have always with you." 
Yes, and always will have, so long as we 
have the individual rich. 

♦ i ^ i ♦ 

The heart of the well-to-do is being 
touched by the suffering of the unem- 
ployed as never before. It is a God-send 
to them to soften, if possible, their stony 
hearts, but of what a cost to their fel- 
lows! 



DISTRESS IN AUSTRALIA. 



A Melbourne dispatch says: Australia 
is anticipating trying times of depression 
and distress again during the winter 
which will soon close in. The colonies 
have by no means recovered entirely 
from the disastrous slump of two years 
ago, which depressed every industry and 
paralyzed almost all the national and 
individual resources. 

"The fear that the distress in the com- 
ing winter will be keen is generally in 
men's minds," says the Melbourne 
Argus. After looking over the situation 
in this colony the Argus takes anything 
but a hopeful view, though it tries to 
be cheerful in urging the people able 
to lend a hand in preparations for 
relieving the distress that seems inevi- 
table. 

Social and business organizations in 
this city and all over the colony have 
begun preparations for doing a share in 
the relief work. Schemes for concerts, 
lectures, charity fairs, and like devices 
for raising money are already well under 
way. The city and colonial governments 
will reopen the relief works that were 
organized last winter. One means of 
helping the unemployed which was very 
successful last winter was to set them at 
work clearing the public lands which 
were soon to be thrown open to settle- 
ment. The settlers were required to 
reimburse the government for the 
improvements. Another scheme adopted 
was to send unemployed men to the old 
gold diggings, where, under the guidance 
of old miners, they were able to get out 
enough gold to afford a fair living for 
themselves and families. Both these 
plans are to be worked again this winter 
if circumstances demand. 

The Australian winter is not nearly so 
severe as the winters in England and the 
northern states of America. But 
people can't eat sunshine, and the 
prospect is that there will be very many . 
hungry people in the colonies during 
the dull season which will begin in a 
month or six weeks. This season may 
last until the end of August. 
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"WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS 
BE!" 



The argument of counsel for the 
employes of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road before the United States district 
court at Milwaukee presents so many 
facts which should be patent to the 
most ordinary understanding, and, by 
inference, points to so many anomalies 
in our political and judicial expressions 
of those facts that Puck^s exclamatory 
indictment of the world in general gains 
a particular application to this glorious 
land of the free. 

The receivers of the Northern Pacific 
have obtained an injunction from the 
court over which Judge Jenkins presides, 
restraining the employes from striking 
and the officers of the labor organizations 
from ordering, recommending or advis- 
ing a strike; and the labor organizations 
are required to show cause why the 
injunction shall not be mad^ perpetual. 

There is an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States which 
declares that, except as a punishment 
for crime, there shall be no involuntary 
servitude in the United States. A man 
working for the Northern Pacific, receiv- 
ing wages which are satisfactory to him, 
is performing servitude which is volun- 
tary. The receivers of the road, with 
Judge Jenkins' injunctions in their 
inside pocket, come along and say to 
that man: "Your wages are reduced 
twenty -five per cent." If the man is 
inclined to accept the reduction he con- 
tinues in his voluntary servitude; but if 
he is inclined to resist and to consult 
with his fellow laborers with a view of 
ascertaining whether the same state of 
affairs confronts them, and, if so, whether 
they are disposed to resist and will join 
issue with him in resisting; if he is so 
disi)osed, out come the injunctions, and 
he is suddenly brought to the realiza- 
tion that his servitude is involuntary — 
in other words, he becomes a slave by 
the decree of a court of this glorous land 
of the free! 

Quite a contradictory state of things, 
isn't it? How has it come about? 



Simply through the pursuit of false 
ideas. 

In its funamentals our government 
rests upon the best ideals to which the 
world has ever consciously aspired. We 
are the heritage of all the ages of govern- 
ment. We have had the benefit of all 
past experience and the group of inde- 
pendents who put together the frame- 
work of the American states knew their 
business. But they could not preclude, 
by any civil instrument, the possibility 
of their posterity setting up a different 
ideal to follow. Indeed, to attempt such 
a thing were to deny the liberty they 
claim for themselves. But the inde- 
pendence following them are impelled, 
by the reason of their being independ- 
ents, to constantly reassert the ideal 
which guided the independents of the 
eighteenth century and resulted in an 
American republic. 

This reassertion becomes necessary 
because, owing to some fatal forgetful- 
ness like that which went before the 
erection of the golden calf in scriptural 
history, mankind is apt to give ear to the 
false. The edict which went forth from 
the victorious colonies was the same 
grand old cry that comes from all the 
independents of the past — "Manhood 
Rules!" Along in the latter half of our 
first century of national existence we 
forgot this ideal and a great many of us 
thought "CJotton is King!" It got us into 
quite a little stew. 

Later on there were feeble strains of 
"Corn is King," but they have not 
amounted to much. The time is not 
long past when the railroad president 
fondly imagined himself to be a king in 
a small way and he rode about in his 
private car (to which there cannot be 
the slightest objection) and received the 
homage of the various towns along the 
line (which was very ridiculous). To- 
day the form which the false ideal takes 
upon itself is found in the delicately 
suggested thought "Wealth is King." 
We are all engaged in a mad rush for 
money. Everything is reduced to a 
money basis; and the courts, good ser- 
vants of the common understanding — 
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truthful expresBors of the general ideal, 
faithfully subserve the thing which, in 
our minds, we have enthroned. 

With this state of affairs before him 
the independent utters no complaint, 
but takes up his old cry "manhood 
rules," and goes gaily forth to battle. 
And that battle will end when a great 
many of us realize that we have been 
making a foolish spectacle of ourselves 
before the eternal and our supreme court 
passes a judgment in harmony with 
eternal right. 

It may be necessary to seat an entire 
new bench full of judges, and it may 
take years, but the right of a man to 
work or stop work will triumph over 
slavery. — The Republic. 

♦ ■ ^ ■ » 

COME DOWN A PEG OR MORE. 



The platform adopted at the conven- 
tion of the old-style railroad brother- 
hoods recently held in this city, contains 
the following clause: 

"The employes of the operating de- 
partments of railroads have the interests 
of the general public in charge to a 
greater extent than probably any other 
class of workingmen, and the public 
should show a greater interest in promot- 
ing their general welfare, affording 
greater security to life and limb and a 
full protection in the exercise of vested 
rights of citizenship." 

This clause reveals to a great extent 
one of the leading causes of the failure 
of the old brotherhoods to solve the 
problem that confronted them, and to 
prevent their downfall; it also reveals 
the fact that these organizations have 
learned nothing. 

The labor movement springs from an 
industrial condition of things under 
which not only each trade but every indi- 
vidual in each and all trades, is interde- 
pendent upon each and all others. Such 
an industrial condition draws, not only 
all trades, but all the wealth producers, 
so closely together that none can stand 
alone, and thereby the bond that unites 
all comes so strongly to light as to induce 
them to understand their class unity 



and unitedly to make for freedom. 
Under such a system the miner is depen- 
dent on the farmer for his food; the 
farmer on the weaver for his clothing; 
the weaver on the engineer for his 
machine; the engineer on the bricklayer 
for his housing; the bricklayer on the 
railroader for transportation; and the 
railroader on all these for fuel, food 
clothing, machinery, housing etc., etc. 
As is the railroader, so is every member 
of the body social, so is society. 

It is a feature of the old style form of 
trade unions that it ignores this fact- 
each trade stands upon its own bottom; 
imagines itself the most important; 
builds around itself a Chinese wall— and 
thereby insures its collapse. Most old- 
style trade unions have got over this 
defect, however doggedly they may still 
stick to other errors. But the old-style 
railroad union still adheres to the old 
idiocy of conceit. 

The railroaders have not "the interests 
of the general public in charge to a 
greater extent" than any other class of 
workers. All workers have the interests 
of the general public in charge. Without 
all of them the general public cannot 
get along. 

Let the old-style railroad brotherhoods 
come down a peg or more from the high 
perch they have taken and which lies at 
the bottom of the troubles that to-day 
beset them. Let them take.their place as 
a link in the long chain of workers, on a 
level with all. 

The labor movement consists not of an 
army of graded aristocracies, it consists 
of an army of equally fleeced wage slaves. 
— The People. 

♦ '^ > ♦ 

"People who think too little are sure 
to talk too much." 



"The lightning is as full of mercy as 
the gentle shower." 



"You can tell by the honey where the 
bees have been." 



"There is no deed more heroic than \x> 
o yourself." 
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THE VANITY OF GREAT MEN. 



It is unquestionable that many of the 
most celebrated men have been absurdly 
and foolishly vain, but before anyone 
concludes that vanity is either a part or 
an incident of greatness it ought to be 
remembered that no man, great or small, 
is a fixed quantity, to be counted ui)on 
at all times as the same. No man is the 
same from year to year, from month to 
month, or from day to day. The processes 
of thought, the moods of the mind, are 
as swift as the flash of light, and doubt- 
less one man who lives through a long 
life experiences all the moods of which 
any man of his level of cultivation has 
ever been capable. Instead of being 
true that the vanity of great men makes 
them, great, or that they do their best in 
the mood of vanity, it is probably true 
that in doing their really great work 
they are not vain at all, or even self- 
conscious at all. It is only as they look 
back upon it* that it inflates some of 
them with pride, which often shows 
itself in vanity. "Grodsl" said Dean 
Swift, smiting his hand on the table as 
he read over one of his own productions, 
"what a genius I had when I wrote 
thatl" This was vanity, no doubt. And 
it was vanity in Ruskin which made him 
say: "With Carlyle I stand, we two 
alone now in England, for God and the 
queen." But does this justify anyone 
in saying, as M. Du Clos does in con- 
cluding a series of interesting anecdotes 
on the vanity of great men, that "as 
people are usually taken at their own 
estimate, self -appreciation should not be 
condemned?" 

It seems rather true as a fact of the 
physiology of the mind that uncontrolla- 
ble vanity is a sure symptom of the 
onset of insanity. All great men are 
brave in initiative, but the courage 
which enables them to succeed where 
others dare not even attempt is never so 
potent as when it leads to entire self- 
forgetfulness. When Napoleon con- 
cluded himself a demigod, when he 
began to stuff his stomach instead of 
exercising his brain, as he had done, he 



became unable to keep awake when he 
most needed to be wary, and having 
reached this stage, he was already far 
along on the road to Waterloo. And 
both Ruskin and Swift were far along 
toward the madhouse when it was no 
longer possible for them to master their 
vanity and hold it in the same subjec- 
tion in which they were holding it while 
they were doing the work which made 
them celebrated. Great intellectual 
effort requires high nervous tension. It 
is ability to stand this tension which 
makes greatness, and the vanity of 
greatness is merely the symptom of 
reaction — of breaking down, of the 
insanity which is the result of nervous 
tension uncontrolled by will. The luna- 
tic asylums are full of people whose 
symptoms are identical with what some 
have mistaked for indications of great- 
ness. — St Louis Republic, 

# ■ ^ ■ » 

"True faith never goes home until it 
gets what it went after." 
♦ ■ ^ ■ » 

"The richest people on earth are those 
who give away the most." 
» i ^ ■ » 

"Every monoi)oly helps to open the 
eyes of the people. Every issue of 
bonds, every combine, every bribery, 
every unjust decision, every failure, 
awakens some people to realize the 
armed heel of the coming despotism. 
There is not a single influence to-day 
that directly or indirectly is not help- 
ing to bring in the new civilization." 
♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

Unselfishness is impossible under this 
social system, where every man is strug- 
gling against every other man for the 
means of a living. Avarice is the con- 
trolling idea. But when labor for all 
can be had on equal terms, and no one 
can make profits off his neighbor, then 
there will be only a struggle with nature, 
not men, and selfishness can and will 
cease having no opportunity for food. 
To live well will require to produce well, 
but not to grab what others have 
produced. 
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PROPERTY IN LABOR. 

His labor is not the workiDgman's 
t^pital. The workingman cannot logi- 
cally be said to sell his labor. The state- 
ment is one of the errors upon which 
plutocracy hangs its case. If it were 
true it woula be difficult to show the 
unreason of plutocratic arguments. A 
workingman serves the community just 
as a railroad company does. Let a man 
buy a railroad ticket entitling him to be 
a rider from New York to Albany. He 
takes his seat in the train. He does not 
buy the seat, but simply hires the privi- 
lege of occupying it. If he bought the 
seat it would become his property, and 
if then, he chose to cut a strip of plush 
from it to make a band for his hat, no 
objection could be offered by the com- 
pany; but let him try this and how soon 
will he find himself in the clutches of 
the law? In serving the public the rail- 
road company yields no portion of its 
right on its property, and so, in serving 
a railroad corporation or other employer 
a wage-worker yields no portion of his 
right in his labor. Yet we frequently 
hear the statement advanced that as this 
man or that man is paid for his labor he 
has no right to object to the direction in 
which his employer demands that he 
shall expend that labor. There was a 
time when capital held to the doctrine 
of property in human beings. It has 
been forced away from that position at 
the cost of a horrible war. Has it taken 
ground any nearer to truth when it 
asserts the doctrine of property or com- 
modity in labor? Labor is neither 
property nor commodity. Labor is an 
inalienable right and duty of each, and 
it cannot be bartered nor sold unless the 
penalty of such violation of natural law 
be paid by both parties to the transac- 
tion. Idleness is also a violation of the 
natural law, and where it exists it im- 
plies an undue proportion of labor forced 
upon others which involves the payment 
of the penalty by the oppressed for their 
submission to the crime as well as by 
the oppressors for their commission of 
the crime. Whatever tends toward the 



equal distribution of labor is democratic 
and therefore American in the true 
sense. That which tends in the other 
direction is un-American and the other 
direction is the one which plutocracy 
would treat with its doctrine of property 
inlahor,— The Republic. 



CEDAR FOR PENCILS. 



Ask the next wise man you meet how 
many lead pencils are consumed per 
capita by the inhabitants of the United 
States and see if his wisdom will stand 
by him. If he answers correctly, says 
the Northwestern Lumberman^ he will 
say something less than four for every 
man, woman and child. 

The wood of which these pencils are* 
made comes from Florida. It is red. 
cedar, straight grained and compara-^ 
tively free from knots. One of the- 
manufacturing concerns has a mill im 
Florida where cedar logs are transformed 
into strips about seven inches long, 
three-eighths of an inch thick and three 
inches wide. These strips are created 
and sent north. Each strip represents 
a half of six pencils. Six grooves are 
made lengthwise; into these grooves the 
graphite is placed and two strips are 
glued together. The block is then split 
into squares and the pencils furnished 
either round or hexagon as desired. 

May be you have never thought of it 
in that light, but the pencil industry 
uses up a large amount of cedar. An 
average red cedar log contains about 
four cubic feet of wood, and there are on 
an average 25 trees to the acre. If no 
mistake has been made in the rapid 
computation, it requires the timber from 
not less than 2,600 acres to supply the 
pencil manufacturers of this country. 
In addition considerable cedar is ex- 
ported to Germany. Alabama was once 
the great pencil cedar producing state, 
but the cedar, which was clearer and 
larger than that found in Florida, is 
exhausted. Manufacturers have tested 
other kinds of wood with a view to 
finding a substitute for cedar, but so far 
without success. 
It doesn't take long to make one 
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jffi^cil. The graphite is ground and 
mixed with great care, and in this 
mixing is the pencil maker's secret. 
The mixture is placed in a machine that 
might properly be called a little sausage 
stufifer, from the end of which is forced 
a constant stream of lead the proper size 
for a pencil. These threads of lead are 
cut in lengths, baked in an oven, and 
when hard are glued into the little 
grooves. The rough pencils are shaped 
either round or hexagon at the rate of 75 
a minute, or 46,000 a day; 125 pencils a 
minute, or 75,000 a day, are colored and 
varnished; burnishing and stamping are 
done at the rate of 100 a minute, or 
60,000 a day. This work is done by 
machinery operated by girls not more 
than 12 years of age, and who, no doubt, 
earn as much as a dollar or two a week. 

The little blocks which are frequently 
used inside of the bunches of pencils are 
made of poplar, each block being 
grooved to fit the pencils. Twenty years 
ago you paid more for a pencil than you 
do to-day. The invention of machinery 
and the discovery of a graphite mine 
have reduced the cost of them at least 
50 per cent. Foreign pencils have been 
gradually ousted, and at present, if I am 
not mistaken, we export about as many 
lead pencils as we import. 

The few factories in this country hang 
together like brothers, and the chances 
are that if we should put our spare 
money into a lead pencil factory, they 
would make it warm for us. Whether 
you think a pencil is a good one or not, 
depends. If the profits on lumber are 
rolling in and you are making money 
hand over fist, you would be satisfied to 
figure with a burnt stick, but when it is 
up-hill business to make the two ends 
meet, it takes an A 1 pencil to call out 
favorable comment. 

♦ » ^ ■ ♦ 

"Good advice is a bad dose to take." 
♦ « ^ ■ ♦ 

"So long as the masses vote the same 
tickets as the bankers, manufacturers 
and monopolists, they will be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for others. A 
man who don't know what his ballot is 
for is only fit for a slave." 



HOODWINKING THE PEOPLE. 



You have noticed when you desire to 
take from a little child Bomethiog it 
wants, it sets up a protest. But if jod 
begin by attracting its attention to some 
other article or idea, you can derive it of 
its coveted prize without any outcry. 
Now grown up children can be and are 
treated in the same way. When tbe 
ruling powers of any nation desire to take 
from the people coveted rights, they be- 
gin to portray the beauties of some 
unimportant matter and divert their 
attention from the real design. Have 
you ever been thus fooled? You bet you 
have I Tariff up and tariff down hae 
been played on the people while the 
vilest financial laws ever enacted have 
been foisted on them. — Coming Nation. 
♦ « ^ ■ ♦ 

"The pleasure-seeker has many disap- 
pointments." 

♦ « ^ ■ » 

"People are not vain except when they 
have no knowledge." 



"Character is something that cannot 
be burned up or buried." 



"Laugh, and the world won't like it if 
you are laughing at your own jokes.'* 
♦ « ^ ■ ♦ 

"A boy's idea of a mean man is one 
who will build a house on the bail 
grounds." 

♦ '^'-t — 

"If every man had a home what would 
landlords do for a living? Then do you 
think these men want a system that 
would enable every man to have a home 
he could neither mortgage nor sell? Not 
a bit of it. The tenants are in a majority 
to-day, but they vote the landlords' 
ticket." 



"A government bond is the cute little 
joker that snatches the bread from the 
mouths of famishing millions and stacks 
it up in the warehouses of the rich- 
Did you ever see one? Has the little 
dollar coupons ready for use by clipping 
them off. O, but the rich have things 
made nice and handy for them." 
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A quarterly report is due from all 
locals July 1. Local secretaries should 
see that these are sent in promptly. 



The delay in getting to our readers 
the July Magazine arises from the fact 
that the editor has been forced to give 
his time and attention to the interests of 
our organization and its members at the 
time when he would otherwise have 
been engaged on The Magazine work. 
It is to be hoped that an occasion like 
the present will not again arise to cause 
delay. 

If but a part of the reports are true, 
the affairs at the general headquarters 
of the Knights of Labor at Philadelphia 
are far from being in a right condition. 
It is well, though, for all members to 
reserve their decision till all the facts 
are known. The newspaper notoriety 
which some of the present and the past 
general officers are creating for them- 
selves is doing neither themselves nor 
the ordeir any good. 



The world is not going to be reformed, 
or the ills removed, on the lightning 
express plan ; but steady, constant work is 
going to do the good man will enjoy. 
Let all workmen who join a labor organ- 
ization remember that it is not going to 
do everything for him that he has 
occasion to complain of. And he can 
realize the good they do by comparison 
with bodies of men who have had no 
organization, or periods past when they 
had no organization. There will be 



the work. 

It is wonderful' how quickly men who 
have never done one thing to advance 
the general welfare of labor, can find 
themselves full-fledged labor advocates 
and ready to yell "scab" at men who 
have done more for the welfare of labor 
than they ever will be able to do if they 
devote the rest of their lives to it. 
When such men do not approve of 
methods, they adopt in their newly 
acquired zeal, or are not willing to sacri- 
fice the result of constant, consistent 
work of years in a conflagration they 
have started. What the toilers gained 
in the past has come by slow degrees, 
and what it gains in the future will come 
the same way. There is no short cut to 
it, and it will result from those who keep 
up a constant pressure forward, and 
none at all from those who suddenly 
conclude to turn the world over at one 
great effort. Such men invariably fall 
back to worse than scabs, and are 
generally destroyers of what has been 
gained by the consistent work of others 
in times past. They generally claim 
they know more of what should be done 
than men who have had long years of 
experience, and know the difficulties to 
be met at every turn. 



The dissensions and bickerings among 
men in the various craft organizations 
on the Union Pacific system are nothing 
less than discrediting to their cause, and 
are advantageous only to the enemy of 
organized workmen. No one laments 
more sincerely than I do that unhappy 
differences have arisen which has had 
the tendency to divide rather than unite 
our forces. 

Differences of opinions upon specula- 
tive questions will always exist, there- 
fore if we wait until they are reconciled, 
the action of human affairs would be 
suspended forever. Perfection in man 
should never be looked for any more 
than agreement among many on all 
questions. Yet every man is able to 
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contribute some good. If such contri- 
butions are made in good faith none 
should be rejected. If there are those 
who will not contribute anything for the 
welfare of the whole, if there are those 
who have no virtues, their vices may 
teach us useful lessons. The transplant- 
ing of patriotism on other soil has been 
the means of wonderful improvement; 
the transplanting of principles among 
the employes on this system from one 
organization to another may have the 
same effect. Mankind must be taken 
as it is. The virtues and abilities 
should be distributed in accordance With 
the effect they have on the whole. When 
we lose men whose services have been 
valuable, they should only be replaced 
by better. 

The condition of the wage-earner is 
growing more complicated each succeed- 
ing year. Unless we learn to understand 
the causes that bring about these condi- 
tions, and unless we can meet together 
to intelligently discuss the questions 
that cause these conditions, there is lit- 
tle hope for the final solution of the 
grave problems that are confronting the 
people to-day. 

Anything that will tend to abolish the 
present unhappy conditions should ap- 
peal to our highest faculties, to our most 
developed sentiments, and to all we have 
within us of good. To abolish these 
conditions means to abolish poverty, the 
parent of crime. If this is worthy and 
noble, we should try as early as possible 
to discover the means, and explain the 
same so that no intellectual divergence 
can possibly exist in relation to the 
principles upon which society is built. 

The Knights of Labor have done more 
in this direction than all others. It, 
therefore, rests with the employes within 
the jurisdiction of District Assembly No. 
82 to say whether they will continue to 
maintain its former reputation. 

As master workman of District As- 
sembly No. 82 I certainly appreciate the 
good work that has been done by our 
members. We owe this to humanity. 
We have reaped the rewards of the 
labors of countless millions gone. We 



owe the same to the millions yet to come. 

Until we all help each other, until all 
the world is inspired with a common 
interest, there will be cruelty, injustice 
and inhumanity. 

This knowledge should inspire us to 
continue to spread the principles of the 
Knights of Labor, and I feel confident 
that all will feel the necessity of making 
one strong pull in this direction with 
renewed energy. Let it never be neces- 
essary to repent for not having done 
your duty toward this end. 

H. Bbeitenstein. 



NOTES OF THE STRIKE. 



Many workmen have been caused to 
suffer from the incidental effects of the 
railroad strikes who were in no way 
responsible for it. The stoppage of 
many eastern and western connections 
of the Union Pacific caused the stop- 
ping of many trains that would other- 
wise have run. From Cheyenne west 
there was more or less of a strike, and 
the shops were all closed. At Denver 
the closing of the shops was also ordered, 
but on request of the organization they 
were reopened the next day, though 
only on half time. Forty hours per week 
had been ordered all over the system 
just prior to the strike, and the strike 
made a reason or an excuse for further 
reduction. A strike of shopmen at this 
time could do little harm, at least to the 
Union Pacific system, and at some 
points would be considered a relief to 
the management. 

On the Kansas and Nebraska divisions 
there were no employes who went on 
strike, and practically there was no 
strike on the Colorado division, those 
who quit at Denver being divided among 
car repairers, inspectors, cleaners, track- 
men, switchmen and freight handlers. 

Patrick Haggerty, foreman in the 
coach yard at Denver, quit work with 
others. A few days afterwards he be- 
came insane and committed suicide. Hag- 
gerty was a man well known by men 
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who have worked for the Union Pacific 
at Denver, and had a host of friends. 

The strike effected the Gulf road 
principally at Trinidad, and sufficient to 
blockade it for several days. 

President Jeffrey, of the Rio Grande* 
made hosts of friends by the liberal 
method he took of settling the trouble 
on that road. As soon as the first 
excitement had somewhat subsided, in 
company with a committee of the 
organized men, he went over the system, 
allowing all who had done nothing but 
quit work to be reinstated, and the 
strike on that system at once vanished. 

Just how many men quit of their own 
accord on the Union Pacific is hard to 
estimate, as the pulling off of trains 
because of no connection on the west 
with the Central Pacific and the closing 
of the shops from Cheyenne west put 
many on the idle list who were practi- 
cally in the same position as the strikers 
as far as work is concerned. With the 
resumption of business all such will go 
on as before, and from expressions made 
by the general manager and some of the 
superintendents, there will probably be 
but few of the others but what will be 
given employment as business increases. 
Some undoubtedly will lose their places, 
but for reasons they can only blame 
themselves for, for they have been guilty 
of acts that would not be justifiable 
where a strike was over local issues — say 
nothing of a sympathetic strike. But it 
is pleasing to know that there were but 
few of these on the Union Pacific, where 
there was less cause for any kind of a 
strike than any other system in the 
country. 

The representatives of the federated 
orders endeavored to persuade Mr. Dick- 
inson to allow all to return to work who 
wished, taking up individual cases where 
discharge seemed justifiable, but he took 
the position that as business resumed 
and men were wanted this could be 
done, as there was no work for many of 



the men then idle; that no new men 
would be employed till those on rolls as 
extra men were all fully employed or 
given the opportunity, consequently 
while there will be some reduction in 
numbers, there will be little change as 
to the men composing the force on the 
system, simply being fewer men on the 
extra list and a reduction in shop force 
that would otherwise have been made in 
hours. 

THE PROCEEDINGS IN THE EM- 
PLOYES' CASES. 



In our last issue we stated that copies 
of the record in the case of the Union 
Pacific Employes vs. Receivers could be 
had from this office, bound in cloth, for 
$1, delivered. This was according to a 
statement from the printers at Omaha 
who have the contract to supply those 
ordered by the court. Since then they 
have informed us that was a mistake. 
Copies bound in paper would, be 
furnished for $1; bound in cloth they 
will furnish for $1.75. This will account 
for copies being sent those who first 
ordered which were bound in paper, and 
who • were disappointed in receiving 
paper covers. 

Sucn can be sent back at our expense 
if not wanted, or cloth bound copies 
supplied. There will be no question 
about them all being disposed of. We 
regret that the mistake occurred, but it 
was not the fault of this office. 

♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

A HANDY WORD. 



Teacher — "Give a synonym for the 
word 'reduce.'" 

Bright Boy— "Equalize." 

"Wrong." 

"Well, that's the word the railroads 
use when they reduce wages." 

"Hum! Give a synonym for the word 
increase.' " 

"Equalize." 

"Nonsense." 

"Well, that's the word the railroads 
use when they increase rates." — Oood 
News, 
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HOTS TO CORRBSPOMI^BNTS. 



Do not wait until the last moment to write up 
your monthly letter, , Send it in at any time ; the 
iooner after you read this the better. The first 
opportunity you have ia the beat time. 



Armstrong, Kan., June 22, 1894. 
Editor Magaxine: 

. The weather for the past month ^s 
been variable. Slight frosts appeared 
on several occasions, doing considerable 
damage to fruits and vegetables. On 
June 9 we enjoyed the first good rain of 
the season. We are now getting the 
same kind of liquid at intervals, which 
insures us a bountiful crop of every- 
thing. 

There is nothing new to be chronicled 
from here or from around the shops. 
Everything is going along smoothly here, 
with plenty of work in all departments. 

The company is bringing to this point 
a heavier class of engines from other 
points, and the light ones taken from 
here substituted in their places. 

Business on the road is dull. 

The company laid off four coach build- 
ers June 1. But a great many bf the 
men prognosticated a big lay off, assign- 
ing many flimsy theories for the same. 
One of the reasons was that the coiri^any 
would take some advantage of the men 
on account of Judge Caldweirs decision 
being adverse to the company's views 
of economy on the road. If a wag starts 
a report that so many men will be laid 
off at a given time, it will be echoed all 
over the shops in short order. To listen 
to the comments of some of the men on 
these occasions would make some others 
of the same sex ashamed of themselves, 
as their words and actions are sillier 
than little school boys. To hear these 
same men on the streets, in cafes or in 
the company of strangers, blowing about 
their independent manhood and their 
mechanical abilities, you mi^ht think 
they were somebody. But it is nothing 
but a hollow mockery, and the company 
is aware of these facts. 

At the present time the company is 
doing better than most of the roads cen- 
tering here for its men. We are working 
forty-eight hours a week, and paid regu- 
larly on the 16th of each month. The 
Santa Fe system of railroads is working 
their men in the shops only thirty-two 
hours a week. The Missouri Pacific laid 
their shop men off at Cypress the three 
last days of May. The Fort Scott com- 



pany is working their men forty hours 
a week. In fact industries of every 
kind is working short handed. And the 
worst feature about all shops and facto- 
ries and industries where men are em- 
ployed is that advantage is taken of the 
men, and they are made to work harder, 
with a domineering spirit worse than in 
slavery days in the south. 

Corporations of every kind are but 
creatures of the people. A day of reck- 
oning might come, when these corpora- 
tions would have to cower to the majesty 
of the working people. There should be 
a better understanding between capital 
and labor than there is at the present 
time. But I really believe that if the 
workingman had the corporations in 
such straits as the employes are in at 
present they would be relentless too. 

We are going to build two more new 
engines here under the supervision of 
James Roberts. 

It is laughable to read the comments 
of the secular press of America in regard 
to the militia in several states firing on 
the foreign miners, Huns and Slavs. 
Who brought these men here? It was 
the mine owners, to take the place of 
American workingmen when battling 
for their rights. Au Bout de Son. 



Laramie, Wyo., June 26, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

Once more we are nearing the time to 
celebrate the anniversary of American 
independence. But each succeeding 
year fewer people will get hilarious over 
the rights and liberties they are enjoy- 
ing. The fewer landlords the more ten- 
ants. The fewer bosses, the more wage- 
slaves. This may continue until there 
is nothing left to inspire the people to 
patriotism but their landlords interests 
and their boarding houses. If it were 
not for the non-intelligent employment 
of the forces at the command of man, 
and the short-sighted selfishness exer- 
cised by men toward each other, and the 
absence of an equitable distribution of 
the necessary utilities, this would be the 
grandest country conceivable. Man- 
kind has never reached a state of com- 
plete development in what we are 
pleased to call civilization. We are still 
entitled to speak of our present civiliza- 
tion as the barbarism of the nineteenth 
century. The two cobras that have 
been stinging at each extremity of the 
greatest industrial nation in the world, 
were the overworked and underfed at 
one end, and the overfed and under- 
worked at the other. Human suffering 
and injustice are twin scourges; where 
one exists the other can always be found, 
and if we allow them to go hand in hand 
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much longer there will be nothing left 
for which to celebrate the anniversary of 
Independence day. 

The Laramie fire companies will once 
more compete for prizes offered by our 
citizens on July 4, and no doubt the 
usual programme will once more bepub- 
lished soon for our entertainment. While 
the rank and file are, getting excited over 
this grand occasion with training and 
making the necessary arrangement, the 
politicians are laying plans and adopting 
methods to catch the unsophisticatea 
voters* vote at the next election by 
adopting free silver planks in their plat- 
forms. The same parties that debased 
silver in 1873, and again in 1893, will 
promise to faithfully keep their pledges 
(from the people). They will demand 
the restoration of silver to the place it 
occupied prior to 1873 and declare for 
the free and unlimited coinage of the 
white metal at a ratio of 16 to 1, and in 
the next breath reaflSrm their devotion 
to and believe in the principles enun- 
ciated at their former national conven- 
tions, which were either opposed to the 
planks in their state platforms or were 
inserted to deceive the people. Such 
are the ways of the wily politicians. 

After the Fourth of July races are 
over we will once more get down to the 
regular order of business, hence have 
more to say on other matters. 

LXXXII. 

♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

LITERARY NOTES. 



Two years ago the managers of the 
daily papers of Denver rushed into a 
foolish and senseless war for business, 
which ended in cutting the subscription 
rates of all the papers to so low a figure 
as to absolutely cause a heavy loss to all 
of them. It is impossible to publish a 
live, aggressive daily paper seven days 
in a week and furnish it to subscribers 
at fifty and sixty cents per month unless 
a circulation of from sixty to seventy -five 
thousand copies can be secured. Such a 
circulation for the Denver dailies is im- 
possible until the population of the city 
and the state shall reach double what it 
is now. All newspaper men knew the 
heavy losses would, in time, drive the 
owners of the four papers to act as 
business men should, and put their 
properties on a paying basis. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been sunk 
in this war. The new rates established 



are about twenty-five per cent lower 
than those that prevailed before the cut, 
and but a small percentage above those 
now prevailing, yet enough to save all 
from actual loss. There is nothing that 
will make business men stop a ruinous 
fight so much as the approach of financial 
disaster. The rates by mail adopted by 
the three papers are as follows: News 
and Repuhlican, $7.50 per year; $3.75 
for six months; $1.90 for three months; 
one month, sixty-five cents. TJie Times, 
$5 per year; $2.50 for six months; $1.25 
for three months; one month, fifty cents. 
Among the notable and valuable 
articles in July Arena are Mrs. Helen H. 
Gardener's paper on "Environment; 
Can Heredity be Modified?" a question 
now being discussed by all thoughtful 
people; "Whittier's Religion," by Rev. 
W. H. Savage; "Monometalism and Pro- 
tection," a masterly analysis of the tariff 
and financial questions, showing their 
intimate relation, by C. S. Thomas, one 
of the ablest bimetallist advocates in 
the country. "Occult Science in Thibet" 
is treated by Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph. D. 
"India Silver, Wheat and Cotton," by 
Samuel Leavitt, is another splendid 
presentation of the argument for bi- 
metallism. James L. Hughes criticizes 
Prof. Gold win Smith's arguments 
against the enfranchisement of women, 
and subjects that eminent scholar's 
domestic prejudices to the severe test of 
logic. "The Higher Evolution of Man," 
by Henry Wood, is an ethical paper of 
value. Mr. B. O. Flower's discussion of 
Japan's treaties and the subsequent 
legislative operations of the English and 
American governments, in a paper called 
"Justice for Japan," is a demand that 
the American government shall keep its 
treaty pledge and not play the bully, as 
John Bull always does, disregarding 
both honor and decency. Henry Prank 
outlines "The Crusade of the Unem- 
ployed." "How they Boomed the Elgin 
Street Church" is a life-like, realistic 
story that gives an inside view of the 
politics of a fashionable temple ostensi- 
bly devoted to the worship of God. 
Walter Blackburn Harte contributes a 
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story called "Awakened," a social study. 
It only occupies three pages, but the 
picture it leaves in the mind is strong 
and vivid. The editor, Mr. B. O. Flower, 
discusses "Crucial Moments in National 
Life" from the evolutionary standpoint, 
and shows that the decay of great 
empires has been through materialism 
and slavery. A civilization of luxury is 
a barbarism, but it is the prey of every 
robust race of barbarians. Prof. Thomas 
E. Will, A. M., describes the aims and 
methods of "The City Union for Prac- 
tical Progress." There is a valuable 
symposium on "Public Parks and Play- 
grounds," which is of great educational 
value, and should be put in every alder- 
manic civic school. 



"Vice and virtue often live very close 
together. " 



"The fig tree does not bloom but it 
bears fruit." 



"A smart man can learn a good deal 
from a fooL" 



A DOLLARS 
» PER DAY 
20 Easily Made. 

We want many men, women, boys, and girls to 
work for us a few hours daily, right in and around 
their own homes. The business is easy, pleasant, 
strictly honorable, and pays better than any other 
offered agents. You have a clear field and no 
competition. Experience and special ability un- 
necessary. No capital required. We equip you 
with everything that you need, treat you well, 
and help you to earn ten times ordinary wages. 
Women do as well as men, and boys and girls 
make good pay. Any one, anywhere, can do the 
work. All succeed who follow our plain and sim- 
pie directions. Earnest work will surely bring 
you a great deal of money. Everything is new 
and in great demand. Write for our pamphlet 
circular, and receive full information. No harm 
done if you conclude not to go on with the 
business. 

George Stinson&Co., 

Box 488 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 



There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease and therefore requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from ten drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for emy case it fails to cure. Send for 
circulars and tostimonials. Address: 

F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O. 
^r^ld by Druggists, 75c. 



MH ARTIFlGIftL LIMBS 

WITH ROBBER HANDS AND FEET 

THE MOST COMPOBTABLE, DUBABLE AND NATUEAIj 

ALTHOUGH a man may lose 
both of his legs, he is 
not necessarily helpless. 
By having artificial legs 
with rubber feet applied, 
he will be restored to his 
usefulness. . 

The engraving is from 
an instantaneous plwto- 
graphofaman ascending 
a ladder; he has two arti- 
ficial legs substituting his 
natural ones, which were 
crushed by a railroad acci- 
dent and amputated. With 
his rubber feet this man 
can ascend or descend a 
ladder, balance himself on 
the rungs and have his 
hands at liberty. He can 
work at the bench and earn 
a good day's wages. He can 
walk and mingle with per- 
sons without betraying his 
loss: in fact, he is restored 
to his former self for all 
practical purposes. 

With the old methods of 
complicated ankle joints, 
these results could not be 
so thoroughly attained. 

Over 15,000 in use, scat- 
tered in all parts of the 
world. Maiiy of them 
have been supplied without presenting them- 
selves to the maker, simply by sending measure- 
ments on a formula which anyone can easily fill 
out. Received the Highest Award at World's 
Columbian Ekposition. Indorsed and purchased 
by the United States Government. A treatise or 
490 pages and formula for measuring Sent Fbeb. 
A. A. MASKS, 
701 Broadiray, Hew YorlK City. 

(Established 41 years.) 
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THE LABOR ORGANIZATION AS A BUSINESS INSTITUTION. 



Workmen institute labor organizations for the purpose 
of securing and maintaining their rights, to improve them- 
selves intellectually and physically, and to secure the best pos- 
sible return from the use of their powers. Their object is a 
practical business move of the highest order that man has 
engaged in. In their method of operation every right princi- 
ple governing the relation of man to man should be prac- 
ticed. It is their right and their duty to apply every legiti- 
mate power of the citizen to the protection and advancement 
of their object. The members are citizens of a common 
country, recognizing laws that are intended to apply to all, 
and protect all in their rights, and give redress to all wrongs. 
All are equally responsible for their existence, with equal 
powers to make, repeal or change them. No one can main- 
tain a right under them that another cannot do the same. If 
they place responsibilities on one, under like circumstances 
they will on others. If one can make their application a ben- 
efit to him, others can do the same. As Judge Caldwell said: 
"A corporation is organized capital; it is capital consisting of 
money and property. Organized labor is organized capital; 
it is capital consisting of brains and muscle. What it is law- 
ful for one to do, it is lawful for the other to do." Such is but 
a declaration that a labor organization is a business institu- 
tion, to which applies all the powers and all the restrictions 
that apply to men united in any other line. It is to bring the 
best possible result from the use of their capital — brains and 
muscle — by the exercise of their lawful powers. If the laws 
are not satisfactory, they have the same powers as an organi- 
zation of money and property has to use their rights as citi- 
zens to change those laws to suit. 

Too long has labor allowed their organizations to bear 
the appearance of being eleemosynary institutions, that 
should have the sympathy and consideration of the charita- 
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ble; that must secure their desires like a spoilt child 
by kicking up a fuss and be petted and sympathized with 
afterwards. Let them assume their rightful position as the 
equal of all other bodies in .the body politic, applying the 
same lawful powers, and they will have less cause to complain 
of the results of their efforts. Let them realize and remem- 
ber that their common opponent, the corporations, can secure 
no more support from governmental powers than they can; 
that there is not a position that the corporations have as- 
sumed under the laws that they cannot also turn to their 
advantage. If the corporations, under the interstate com- 
merce law, have taken advantage of its provisions to suppress 
strikes by governmental powers, let labor remember that 
strikes are not a necessary weapon. Let them demand the 
same protection under the same law. Turn the supposed 
advantage to the corporation in their own favor. Pay no 
attention to the demagogues who cry that the judiciary will 
give you no attention. Try it and see. Public opinion is the 
most powerful supporter in such matters, and remember you 
have a large part in the making of the judiciary. 

Under a right system of government neither a corpora- 
tion nor a labor organization would have a legitimate place. 
The government itself would be the organization through 
which every individual citizen secured everything to his 
advantage. But governments can be no better than the peo- 
ple who make them, and separate organization of one portion 
of the body politic for selfish ends demands from others sim- 
ilar steps to sustain them from the selfish motives of their 
fellow citizens. This class of competition in time must bring 
about a different method, but so long as there are large num- 
bers of the people who will resort to combination for selfish 
ends, so long will other parts be obliged to even matters by 
competing with like methods. 

The present generation, for the time being at least, must, 
for defensive purposes, utilize this power of combination. 
And there is no part of the people that needs such means of 
better protecting their capital than those whose capital con- 
sists of brains and muscle, which, to be realized on, must be 
utilized every day, must be exchanged for money or products 
— those to whom the return on the investment of the capital is 
called wages. 

Quite as much carefulness in the management of their 
affairs is needed as the organization which owns and directs 
the operation of a railroad requires for success; quite as 
much thought as to what will result in the future as the cor- 
poration that causes the manufacture of a large stock of 
goods for future sale, and have far more need of interesting 
themselves in who will fill the various branches of the gov- 
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ernment and what laws shall be enacted. 

. As commonly regarded, the labor organization has not 
had such features. Its membership has generally been 
regarded as a sort of a side class, incidental to society, but 
not being the real people, and the membership has acted 
often in a way to give that impression. They have had a 
class of recognizers, who are known by their telling how they 
sympathized with labor, buying tickets to their balls and pic- 
nics and putting their names on the subscription list for the 
aid of strikes, etc., much as they would a society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. And it is in such a nature they 
regard them, and, sad to say, the organization often gives 
reason for such an impression. 

Labor is the equal of wealth, and in reality the superior, 
as it is the creator of wealth. The reason it does not occupy 
its true place in society is because those who labor have not 
exercised the same faculties in guarding and protecting its 
interests as have those who absorb the product of labor. 
The affairs of wealth have been looked after systematically. 
Rarely for the lack of attention and support have they made 
failures. They have seen to it that all matters of detail and 
management were in the hands of the best ability they could 
employ or they had in their organization. They judge by the 
results; personality has had tittle to do with it. They have 
never allowed themselves to be divided over any differences 
in religion, nationality or the line of business they were in. 
The object for which they were organized was given the full 
support. It was a business necessity that they did so. 

Is it not equally as true in the union of the capital of 
brains and muscle? Can real success be hoped for in imme- 
diate, material affairs if the same legitimate business rules 
and principles are not practiced ? Wherever labor organized 
has, even in a slight degree, made efforts on such lines, tak- 
ing up in a fair, business-like way matters pertaining to the 
interests of its members, has there not always been results, 
and have not those results been retained in proportion 
as they have followed up those lines of action? If they had 
had a large membership, and gone still deeper in the appli- 
cation of such methods, could not greater results have been 
expected ? What class of organization can do as much with 
so small an outlay, or have ever given greater returns on the 
money invested ? 

But this lack of foresight, and the knowledge among the 
masses necessary to apply successfully union of effort in a 
practical way, has been the drawback, has made it possible 
for the corporations of wealth to reach the aggressive posi- 
tion they have attained. Men are found who will not risk an 
investment of a few cents a month to save many dollars a 
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month on the return for their labor. Common, practical 
sense would direct them to do so. Many such would invest 
ten times the amount in a lottery scheme with little hope of 
any return. 

Let workingmen, who have to invest skill and muscle — 
and which stock in trade must be realized on each day or 
that much is lost — regard organization as a business proposi- 
tion would be — what is to be accomplished, what is wanted, 
what will lead to that result, how must union of effort be 
applied? Just as they would if they were each investing 
a certain amount of wealth in any business enterprise. And 
can they not expect better results than has generally followed 
their efforts? They certainly would not expect to succeed 
over competitors in business if they did not make a study of the 
conditions that effected the enterprise they were in, nor can 
they expect in organizing to make their labor more profita- 
ble and their lives more pleasant — get results without study 
of conditions that effect them. All such is a part of the 
application of practical business principles to organized 
effort. Let every man make the attempt to have such car- 
ried out more thoroughly in the future, and labor will have 
less cause to complain. 

WHAT ARE POLITICAL PARTIES FOR? 



The present period is one that finds the people, as a 
whole, taking a greater interest in government than has been 
seen for a generation previous. It is a time when most peo- 
ple realize there is something wrong arising from govern- 
ment. There is a plenty of all the necessities of life, suffi- 
cient to supply every person, and an unlimited supply of raw 
material in sight from which to create more, yet there are 
tens of thousands standing idle in absolute need of these 
necessities, and they can neither take for their use what has 
been produced, or use their energies on the raw material and 
thus supply themselves. In looking for the reason why, it is 
found that barriers have been put up and are maintained by 
government; that the whole difficulty is an artificial one — 
man-made. Due respect for the rights of property prevents 
the taking of that which another claims, but the right of each 
to live by his labor seems to be antagonistic to what is, when 
something prevents the raw material from being used. The 
accumulation by individuals of large amounts of wealth, the 
surplus of the product of others, is given little attention so 
long as the producer can continue the production and have 
from it what is necessary for his own existence, but when 
that, too, is stopped, and yet not be able to draw on the accu- 
mulated surplus, inquiry is at once instituted as to why this is. 
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The discovery by any person that it is all a matter of law, of 
the use of government, sets him at once seeking reformation 
in that direction. He wishes to apply his power as a citizen 
to aid such a result. A collection or such persons with a 
common idea as to what ought to be done constitutes a polit- 
ical party. It declares its principles to all the people — those 
changes that it wishes to make in government. If everyone 
were satisfied with conditions as they are, of the results arising 
from government, there would be no reason for a political 
party to exist. As soon as sortieone wants a change, there is 
created at once two parties, one who wants a change and one 
who wants things to remain as they are. One only can be a 
party of reform. The one that wishes to change, to r^-form; 
the other must represent those who have made things as 
they are and want to continue them. 

A political party is not a necessary feature in government; 
though, as things are at present, there is need for their exis- 
tence. A man's activity in performing his duties as a citizen 
will be indicated by his joining with fellow-citizens, with 
whom he may in most matters agree, in some political organ- 
ization. He certainly would be out of place among those 
with whom he did not agree, or who have ideas of govern- 
ment that are in opposition to his own, or with those who had 
brought about results that are injuring his welfare. 

A Pennsylvania wage-earner could not consistently be 
affiliated with the same political party that Carnegie or Frick 
supported, nor one in Illinois with the same as Pullman acted 
with. Every locality will have its examples for guides. 

A political party is, therefore, but an organization of citi- 
zens for the purpose of sustaining or accomplishing such con- 
ditions in government as are desired by the members. Their 
strength can only be known by the neturns from a fair elec- 
tion when the voice of the people is declared. 

That which will favor a class, would not be right in gov- 
ernment. That cannot be right which will inflict a wrong on 
another. A law must bear equally on all. A political party, 
therefore, which advocates that which is not equality, ought 
not to be successful among a right-thinking people. 

The producers of our nation have long been groaning 
under the effect of conditions that are made possible only 
because the laws give special privileges to the few, who, 
using those privileges, have an advantage by which they 
absorb the surplus products. Want and starvation are a 
common thing among the workers. , 

Attempts have been made for centuries past to overcome 
this by uniting, and with strength thus obtained force the 
other to grant better terms to them. Labor strikes have 
been the common weapon of force. The very use of th^ 
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method is an admission of the subservient position the worker 
is in. It is an open declaration of the existence of master 
and servant. 

When one considers that everyone under our govern- 
ment stands on an equality as a citizen — can exercise the 
same power in enforcing or changing the application of the 
functions of government — he becomes astonished that any 
other method should be used to enforce right relations 
between man and man. To free the black man from chattel 
slavery caused a war first, yet finally had to be sustained by 
law. Why could not the war have been avoided? If every 
man who believed that the principle of chattel slavery 
was wrong had united as a political party and changed 
the laws, it would have ended it. 

If every man to-day who has a cause to strike or is suf- 
fering from unequal conditions would unite in a political 
move, and as the majority exercise their right to have laws 
to suit them, there would be no need of any other kind of an 
organization. The very causes that make labor organiza- 
tions a necessity could be wiped out in due time. It is to do 
such things that political organizations are for. What good 
is the right of citizenship to the starving wage-earner or 
mortgaged farmer if he does not use it to his own relief? 

The member of a labor organization cannot consistently 
vote the same or maintain the same political principles as do 
those whom he is organized to protect himself against. He 
cannot be a true citizen and take no part in the carrying on 
of government. Not only must he vote, but he must aid in 
the promulgation of right principles and the nomination of 
men who will support those principles. 

If the laws made it impossible for any man to be deprived 
of his natural right to natural opportunities, no corporation 
could own a city like Pullman, to which men would go for 
work on any terms laid down by the corporation. Those 
terms would have to be better than a man could get for him- 
self by using his powers on material from nature's store- 
houses — the land and what it contains. If a man could not 
sell or mortgage his claim on mother earth, it would matter 
little what the financial laws were. He would not be 
destroyed by interest. Wages could not be below what a 
man by his labor could take direct from nature. 

Whatever is demanded or needed to relieve industry can 
be accomplished through men meeting for that purpose in a 
political party. The way is already open. It is the absolute 
right of every person. 'Nothing whatever stands in the way 
but the blind ignorance of men themselves. 

With the opportunities that are now fairly forced upon 
every person to learn, with every form of object lessons to 
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assist in acquiring the knowledge, ignorance is little less than 
a crime. 

There is no need of making one wild rush in the direc- 
tion of thus acting, and if all is not accomplished then give 
up. The present conditions were not the result of one elec- 
tion or one political campaign, but the accumulation of gen- 
erations of work. And it will take time to accomplish every- 
thing or to undo what has grown in so firmly, and the sooner 
the work is commenced the sooner it will be accomplished. 



SEEKING TRUTH. 



Whenever something is seen in a condition it ought not 
to be, the fact is evidence that some wrongful force has been 
at work. We cannot see an effect without realizing that 
there was a cause for it. This is an age of investigation. 
We are not satisfied, when an evil exists, to accept it as aris- 
ing from supernatural causes, or the mysterious workings of 
-divine providence. The question '*Why is it" is promptly 
asked by someone. There was a time when a person had to 
be cautious in this respect; some one in authority gave a 
reason and no matter how nonsensical it was, it was woe to 
the one who questioned the truth of it. It has been a strug- 
gle for man to free himself from that environment and exer- 
cise the liberty to investigate — to use and develop his natural 
power of reason. Real progress has been made only as that 
has been extended. It is because liberty to think and act is 
yet limited that social disasters, financial panics, idleness and 
starvation still afflict the human race. Limited partly by the 
•disposition large numbers have inherited to bow to the will 
of others, to accept what such say as truth, and tremble with 
the fear of being condemned as blasphemers if they but 
hinted a doubt, it finds its examples over every subject, but 
more remarkably over those matters that relate to man's 
relations with man. Veneration is a chain on the wheel of 
progress. The curse of it is seen no better than in the judi- 
ciary of the land. Woe to the seeker after justice if he can- 
not produce a precedent in support of his claim. The ten- 
dency, therefore, is to make that important branch of the 
government of human relations a drag anchor to progress. 

But in more common affairs it is seen. A citizen will 
vote a party ticket because his father voted it; will quarrel 
with a neighbor over differences in their creeds, and all the 
knowledge either has of the founda.tion of their belief is the 
fact that their parents believed in them, and perhaps differed 
over them. 

The man who fills a certain pulpit, or what is read in a 
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certain newspaper, or is announced by a convention of a par- 
ticular political party, gives many a man his religion and his 
politics; as far as those questions are concerned, he has no 
mind of his own. The one who doubts or advances anything 
new, or proposes an investigation, is regarded by such with 
suspicion, if not absolutely condemned. 

Suggest to the average wage-earner that he should 
have more wages or less hours of labor for the same pay, and 
he will agree, but suggest that there can be no such thing as 
absolutely a right relation between a wage-payer and a wage- 
earner, and that under an ideal state of society no man could 
have the right to hire or hire out to another, and you will be 
resented at once. If it is not said it will be thought: "How 
in the world could I live then?'* The thought does not occur 
to such that in a state of equalijty no man could be got to 
serve another in such a capacity. There would only be an 
exchange of services on equal terms, and neither could have 
an advantage, for such is equality. 

Some people act in many matters as if they feared the 
truth; that it might reveal to them errors they supported, 
and it would put them to a great inconvenience to rearrange 
their ideas; or, perhaps, prefer to suffer from some evil, 
rather than make the effort to correct the error that is caus- 
ing the evil. Such is not a natural condition. Men who act 
thus have something anchoring their minds. It indicates 
that liberty has yet much ground to gain; that something 
besides law and constitutions must exist to create liberty. 
The masses have nothing, governmental in its nature, restrict- 
ing them. The American citizens can totally change their 
constitution if they desire, and in a peaceful way. They can 
make any changes in the statutes that they may feel will 
relieve them. They can come together and discuss every 
question and agree on what is needed. This is not done in 
any great proportion. It certainly is not because liberty is 
denied by any power over them. It must be from something 
inherent in themselves. A man, to utilize the liberty it is 
possible for him to enjoy, must be cut loose from any anchors 
that may bind him, no matter how insignificant he may con- 
sider them. In seeking truth he must have no fears that the 
road he may be called on to travel may cause him to ride 
over anything he holds in veneration. Such a man will know 
why he advocates certain principles. He will advocate noth- 
ing he cannot give the why for. 

There is little hope for social improvement until a ma- 
jority at least reach that plane. The earnest few who are 
continually investigating and exposing the false in existing 
conditions must keep on until more are with them. Truths 
are being brought out, but it is a knowledge of those truths, 
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demonstrated to each mind by the right reasoning of that 
mind, that must make the practical results. It is men only 
who thus know a truth that will aid in putting it into 
practice. 

We can draw no other conclusion from things as they 
exist than that they are just as near what is right as the peo- 
ple are capable of making them. That we are progressing 
socially can be seen, but only by comparison of periods of a 
generation or more. It comes as the age of investigation 
grows older. It is growing more every day; the number 
is increasing who are willing to question their own beliefs 
and put them to the test of an analysis to learn how close 
they come to the truth. Out of this there is hope for some- 
thing better. Even if delay has been too long, and men in 
desperation attack those they believe are responsible for evil 
conditions, and the horrors of revolution are experienced, the 
amount of truth held by the masses come to the front and 
show their power in the rearrangement that must necessarily 
follow the wreck that desperate acts must cause. The wreck 
can be saved if enough are set seeking truths. 

Why must a human being, able to work, suffer for any- 
thing that labor can produce? It is not necessary to wait for 
the raw materials to be created. They are already in abun- 
dance from the provident hand of mother nature. There 
must be some error being practiced or such a result could not 
be seen. 

GIVE EVERY CITIZEN THE OPPORTUNITY TO DO HIS DUTY. 



When a better state of society exists, men will know 
each other better. To gain a broader knowledge of each 
other — of the thoughts and emotions, powers and weaknesses 
— seems to be a necessary step to that better social condition. 
Some method must be adopted of concentrating the desire in 
man for something better, so that practical results can be 
brought about. Their must be a union of the people for the 
accomplishment of those things that are desired. Organiza- 
tions without number exist, but seem to be confined princi- 
pally to those things that are deemed expedients, rather than 
a changing of causes. The force expended for the sustaining 
of right has been scattered. Thousands have conscientiously 
believed that they were engaged in some organized 
effort to improve the world. That is, they have been 
a member, have contributed their portion in dues or 
other means of meeting expenses, have attended meetings. 
But that has been about as far as they have ffone. They 
have expected the few enthusiastic ones to do all the practi- 
cal work, discuss questions for their entertainment, study 
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books that give the* researches of those who have made a 
special study of some particular question, and relate the same 
to them for their benefit. They have believed or disbelieved 
the conclusions such have laid before them as it has looked 
plausible to them, and have acted on their advice in propor- 
tion as they thought they would be personally benefited, or 
that it called for exertion on their part. If it called for much 
for them to do they have generally thought that someone 
would do it, and that ended their consideration of it. There 
is not a locality in the country that this condition is not seen 
in a pronounced way. Realizing that such was a fact, some- 
one wrote the adage: **What is everybody's business is 
nobody's business." And it is often used to justify the 
shiftlessness of lazy people, who are ready to let someone 
who is willing to do their part of necessary work, and then 
if it is not done as they would like, they reserve the right to 
complain. We have got a whole nation of such people. We 
have a government supposed to be by the people. That is„ 
every citizen is to take part in it — be a part of the govern- 
ment as well as one of those who are to be governed. We 
cannot speak rightly in the United States of the government 
in the third person, as the people under a monarchv speak of 
the government as something outside of themselves. Yet, 
what a grumbling there is now heard because this official or 
that has done so and so, or such a law has been passed, or 
has not been passed. We have simply left to others to do 
what we ourselves should have taken a direct part in. We 
have either from laziness shirked our duty, or we did not 
know it was our duty to take part in all such matters; 
discussing what was most desirable to have done, and then 
gone ahead with others and done it. There is no doubt but 
what there are many, if not the majority, who have thus 
been classed with the do-nothings, have been so classed 
simply because of igorance. The opportunity to learn differ- 
ent has been limited, and the existing environments such as 
to propagate ignorance. 

One of the factors, it appears, in continuing this condition 
has been the size of the organizations through which indi- 
viduals have attempted to apply their efforts, or with good 
intent to do their part have connected themselves with. 

The larger the body the less opportunity is there for the 
average member to take an individual part. A few do all the 
talking, propose the steps to be taken, and . then go ahead^ 
Such is the condition a political party degenerates to, no 
matter how near the people it is intended to be kept whea 
started, or how much it demands of each individual member 
when started, or how worthy its principles; as it grows large 
there is invariably seen the work centralizing on a few, and 
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finally a corrupt few in caucus together manipulate its affairs, 
with the result that the majority, who are of the ''let-the- 
other-fellows-do-the-work*' kind, find themselves duped, or 
disappointed over results of their political efforts. The size 
of the organization has made it difficult for all to take part 
if they had been so disposed, the* comparative few who are 
willing most often to do the work for what is in it, have 
usually gone ahead and looked out in the meantime for 
themselves, and generally, finally settles down to a forget- 
fulness of the principles to be advanced, and a scramble to 
divide the spoils. 

It is evedent that if the government is to be made really 
what it was intended to be, some other plan of carrying on 
its affairs must be devised which will make it practically 
impossible for the few to be either compelled to do the work 
or it be left undone, or seek to do it for the gains to be had. 
Some way must be provided that will directly impcTse a duty 
on each citizen and provide such a way that its preformance 
will be easy. In industrial organizations this same condition 
is shown. In them the greatest work is the creation of a 
higher intelligence, and more general knowledge of the 
causes that make the effects which the organizations seek to 
give relief from. Some detail work may be done by the few, 
but that is a small part of what is necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the object sought. 

If the organizations for industrial, social and political 
advancement were broken up into small organizations of not 
over ten or fifteen members, and each discuss and pass on 
every question that is to be acted on by the organization as a 
whole, and the result thus reached govern the whole, it 
would more nearly bring every question under the direct 
consideration of every individual, and without which there 
can be no government of the people, by the people. It would 
more nearly bring every individual member to face and 
decide every question in industrial affairs. Such methods of 
organization can be carried on at far less expense. The 
meetings can be at the homes of the members. Representa- 
tives from these smaller bodies can meet when necessity 
demands to carry the decision of the members, and see that 
the will of the majority thus reached is carried out. The 
majority in such a case is not made by the influence of the 
oratory of any individual powerful in its use, but through 
calm consideration. The nominees of a political party thus 
reached would certainly be the ones desired by a majority of 
the party. There would be little chance to hoist upon a 
party men that the members would only be disgraced by. 

This method of organization is not a new one, but it has 
never been given the attention it should have. An effort is 
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now being made by people at Denver to inaugurate a 
movement of this kind in a union of the people, through 
which not only political questions will be handled, but the 
practical dealings between its members shall also be gov- 
erned on a co-operative basis under the head of the People's 
Union. Whether it will acconiplish all its promoters hope 
for it or not, it certainly will if organization for the use of 
peaceful means can straighten out our social snarls at all — and 
it will, in proportion as it is adopted and brings each individ- 
ual nearer to taking direct practical part in public affairs. It 
will aid education if nothing more, and education on social 
needs is needed solely to make social improvements. Its 
plan is to bring together in groups the citizens, for discussion 
and the expression of their desires in all matters of a public 
nature, and the will of the majority thus determined to be 
carried into practice. 

It certainly appears to be a move in the direction that 
results of past efforts teaches us must be taken to get the 
results desired. 

The method can be applied to every organized move 
already in existence. If every local assembly of, say loo 
members, would divide into ten groups of ten members, to 
meet at the homes of the members. Let questions that must 
be considered be acted upon, discussed, etc., in these groups; 
then have a general meeting once a month, at which time the 
result of the independent discussion and action of the home 
groups would be taken, and would determine the action for 
the whole. It would have more nearly brought every mem- 
ber to a consideration of every question, and under conditions 
the average man would act most freely under. Hall rent for 
the large body would be saved, and better results accom- 
plished. 

This method is at least worthy of consideration by 
all our industrial and political organizations that are for the 
advancement of mankind. Results are what are wanted, 
and the surest, easiest way to get those results is what all 
will rejoice to see adopted. 



"A CORPORATION is Organized capital; it is capital con- 
sisting of money and property. Organized labor is organized 
capital; it is capital consisting of brains and mustle. What 
is lawful for one to do, it is lawful for the other to do. If it 
is lawful for the stockholders and officers of a corporation to 
associate and confer together for the purpose of reducing the 
wages of its employes, or of devising other means of making 
their investment profitable, it is equally lawful for organized 
labor to associate, consult and confer with a view to main- 
tain or increase wages. Both act from the promptings of 
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enlightened selfishness, and the action of both is lawful when 
no illegal or criminal means are used or threatened. * * * In 
conclusion, we may be indulged in giving expression to the 
hope that in the future differences about wages between 
courts and their employes, at least, and we would fain hope 
between all employers and employes, resort may be had to 
reason, and not to passion; to the law, and not to violence; 
to the courts, and not to a strike. It is a reproach to our 
civilization that such differences should result, as they often 
have, in personal violence, loss of life, destruction of prop- 
erty, loss of wages to the men, and loss of earnings to the 
employer, and when they occur on great lines of railroads, 
great damage and inconvenience to the public. — ^Judge H. C. 
Caldwell, in Union Pacific Wage Cases. 



TOO MUCH STEAM. 



The working classes of this country 
have had to endure injustices for so long 
a time that they seem to have reached 
the condition of a boiler with too high a 
pressure on. If the engineer fails to let 
some of it escape the boiler will be 
wrecked. 

There is a safety valve on the engine of 
Labor, it is true. It can assemble to let 
off steam; it can march the streets with 
significant banners; it can strike and 
starve; it can resolve itself into a mob 
and destroy; it can get thumped with 
clubs and killed with bullets. 

After letting off steam it can (and it is 
expected) to return to the same slavery 
and wince under the same lash of op- 
pression. The steam in Labor's boiler is 
very high at present. Organized Labor 
has its hand on the safety valve. It has 
thrown it wide open, but the pressure is 
increasing. 

If the fires of discontent fed by injus- 
tice, gathered from the baneful vine of 
avarice and selfishness, are not quenched 
with justice and equality, a disastrous 
explosion will occur. 

The great engine Labor will burst 
asunder and each fragment will make 
deep indentations in the highway of 
progress. 

Labor has been doing some earnest 
thinking, and once the human mmd 
brings itself to bear collectively on eco- 



nomic questions, the problem is soon 
solved. 

Capital will be wise to take warning 
from the Coxey movement and the 
American Railway Union's sympathetic 
strike. They may be classed as failures, 
but the seeds scattered broadcast are 
like sands of the sea, innumerable. They 
have fallen in the highways and the by- 
ways of life and it is beyond human 
power to check their germinating in the 
hearts of the people. 

The seeds are Brotherly Love and 
Equality and he who has them not with- 
in him will suffer from the great engine 
called The People. 

Sympathetic strikes are simply safety 
valves. The sympathizers have their 
own grievances and avail themselves of 
an opportunity to "let off steam." 

There are box-car loads of grievances 
on nearly every railroad in the United 
States; bales of them in every cotton 
and woolen mill; barrels of them in the 
workshop of nearly every large manufac- 
turing establishment, and wagon loada 
in every mining district. There are 
grievances against employers and griev- 
ances against law and law- makers^ 
grievances against corruption in official 
circles and grievances against society. 

Are they to be permitted to accumu- 
late until an explosion occurs, or are 
they to be reduced? It is a problem for 
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the middle and upper claBses to solve. 
If they shirk the responsibility they will 
surely hear an explosion. 

This is not a pessimistic view of the 
future. It is a conclusion arrived at 
after a careful survey of existing condi- 
tions. It is cause and effect. The cause 
is a surplus amount of steam and the 
effect will be dire disaster. 

Organized Labor is standing in the 
breach counseling patience on one side 
and pleading for justice from the other. 
The leaders of Organized Labor have 
urged their followers to be patient far so 
long that dissension and discontent are 
arising. If those who represent Capital 
do not extend an olive branch, conserva- 
tism will be dashed aside by imi)etuosity 
and recklessness and Labor will become 
an ungovernable, terrible mob whose 
only puri)ose will be revenge for years of 
oppression. 

The Army of Peace, whose march 
along the dusky highways connecting 
the Pacific with the Atlantic, is now 
recorded in the industrial history of our 
country, has awakened the slumbering 
minds of the nation. All true Ameri- 
cans are thinking, and they are weighing 
their wrongs in the scales of justice. 
The trend of thought must be turned 
from grievances to benefits; from op- 
pression and poverty to equal rights and 
prosperity, or the tension on the boiler 
which supplies the steam that turns the 
wheels of industry will become too 
great, and the whole world will tremble. 

The two mighty giants, the two great 
factors of civilization, must be at peace 
for the welfaie of humanity. 

If the welfare of humanity is para- 
mount to the accumulation of surplus 
wealth; if the hearts of the prosperous 
are not bound to Mammon by golden 
chains; if the simple teachings of Christ 
are not entirely forgotten by the pew- 
renters and others who profess Christi- 
anity, peace will be declared and Labor 
and Capital will pass through the 
portals of the nineteenth century with 
^Equal Rights to All" emblazoned on 
their banners. 

America is not the kingdom of Midas, 



nor do Americans worship Mammon. It 
is a land of liberty and equal rights 
within the law. 

The destiny of America is Progress, 
not Retrogation. Its star seeks beyond 
the zenith, not the dust that hides from 
view the decline of nations.— T^ Rail- 
road Telegrapher, 

Funding is simply robbing the people 
on a grand scale.— Thomas Jefferson. 
♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

The tariff question is not of as much 
weight as the fly on the cart wheel. The 
tariff is only a feint — a false pretense 
It is only an instrument for jugglery 
and tomfoolery.— Senator Ingalls in Chi- 
cago Tribune, June 18, 1889. 

The government ought not to dele- 
gate this power (issuing money) if it 
could. It is too great a power to be 
trusted to any banking company what- 
ever, or to any authority but the high- 
est and most responsible government. — 
Thomas H. Benton. 

♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

The money power has piled up such 
an enormous debt upon mankind that it 
can never be paid. Now what is this 
money power going to do about it? It 
has doomed to slavery every man who 
will be bom upon this earth for the 
next thousand years. What right has it 
over men to be born in the future? 
And where is the virtue of a man who 
will i)ermit his children to be born in 
bondage. This whole business is a lie 
and a fraud. The human race does not 
rightfully owe this so-called money 
power gang— composed mostly of Jews 
who never had manhood enough to 
maintain a government of their own — 
one cent. Let this crowd of bulldozers 
be brought before the bar of public 
opinion and prove by what right the 
people owe them anything. What 
service have they performed to the 
human race that they should be 
paid enormous sums of money? Come, 
step up, gentlemen, let us hear what 
you have to say.— BaA:er«' Journal, 
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PROPHECY FULFILLED. 



labor that makes abject slaves of the 
one, and blind, stupid despots of the 
There ars few readers of the news- other, is being introduced among us. 
papers who cannot recall some of the Every day, every hour, the gulf widens 
writings of the late Don Piatt, whose between the very rich and the very poor. 
I>en contained vitriol and who could Each hour, as it speeds by, the chains 
make the most calloused politician tighten on the limbs of labor and mill- 
squirm and howl with anger. Mr. Piatt ionaires multiply." 
was an honest-hearted, conscientious ,^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^.^^ ^^ phrase-eaters,- 
man, although the hckspittles of plu- also wrote Don Piatt. "All the fruit of 
ocracyleftnostone unturned to besmirch ^^^ ^^^ ^^ knowledge is canned for 
his character. He was also a firm and 
sincere friend of labor. In a letter to 
John Swinton, nearly ten years ago, Mr. 
Piatt wrote: 

"I do not advocate anything. I think 
advocacy of the sort is a waste of time 
and wind. I feel sorry for the fiery- 
hearted reformers who have missions to 



popular use. While we have fed our- 
selves on this poison indigestion, in the 
shape of choice apothegms labeled 
'republican government,' *free institu- 
tions,' 'equality of man,' and all that 
sort of rot, precisely the same system 
that has cursed Europe for ages — in 
which the many, who produce all and 
wear their lives out in advocating re- enjoy nothing, are slaves to the few, who 
forms. They are putting their pearls, produce nothing and enjoy all— is being 
which cost a deal of hard labor to fastened on us. Our government stim- 
accumulate, before swine. The swine uiates greed, and calls it enterprise. It 
want slop, and it is aggravating to them favors processes that transfer the gainful 
to be offered pearls, and if they do not labor of the many to the few, and gauges 
turn and rend the man who offers them the country's prosperity by their 



there is no truth in the divine words of 
the divine reformer who was crucified 
by swine in illustration of what he 
said. • 



wealth. 

''The remedy for all this lies in the 
law governing our existence. When the 
-, ^1 ^ string is strained beyond its strength, it 
"What I tried to say was merely that either breaks or rebounds. When steam 
a law existed in the moral world, as in exceeds the 



the physical, which makes evils breed 
violence as miasma breeds fever. I do 
not say I advise it. I hope I am not 
such a fool. I might as well advise the 
elements to hurry up the cyclone. 
What I might say, or you, or a thousand 
with us, would have as much effect in 
one case as in the other. It is the law 
of our being, as it is the law of our 
atmosphere. When the hour is ripe, 
when oppression becomes intolerable 
and the masses are starving, there is a 
sudden uprising and a fearful storm 
shakes the earth. 

"I say it will come, but I do not ask it, 
or advise it, or pray for it. Nor am I 
silly enough to assert that in joining 
hands and crying aloud we can avert it. 
It can be seen and read in the heavens 
that the storm is brewing. The same 
miserable relation between capital and went at each other's throats, in the late 



power of the boiler then 
comes the explosion. When the people 
can no longer bear oppression, they get 
up in their wrath and smite. 

"So far the safety-valve has been the 
vast domain of public lands open as a 
gift to labor. But the government has 
swung the heavy weight of incorporated 
monopoly on this, and the valve is closed. 
The great conservative power that so far 
has held oppressed labor to its unre- 
quitted toil is the agricultural class — a 
dead, heavy, ignorant weight that has 
plodded sullenly on to its own ruin. 
Efut it feels, like the snapping tortoise, 
the coal on its back, and begins to move 
against the enemy. 

"When the hour of retribution arrives 
in the United States it will not be cheer- 
ful. The way in which we got up and 
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civil war, tells what we are when once 
aroused."— T^e Foreman^a Advance 
Advocate. 

♦ ■ ^ « ♦ ■ 

COLORADO'S LABOR CONGRESS 

The following address has been issued 
by the Labor Congress of Colorado: 

DEinrEB, Colo., July 20, 1894. 

The Labor Congress of Colorado, which has 
just closed its annual session in this city, was a 
non-partisan body, composed of men selected 
because they were representative, from the 
organizations of the farmers. Knights of Labor, 
railroad employes, miners and trades unionists. 
It met to consider the subject of relief by legis- 
lation, within the state, from some evils which 
have grown out of the development of our indus- 
trial system. 

All will acknowledge that anxiety, hardship, 
suffering and despair exist, not alone in other 
states, but here as well, in a degree of intensity 
that must be considered unnecessary in a com- 
monwealth whose great natural resources are 
still but slightly developed, unless it is held that 
the Creator has ordained those things as part of 
the constitution of His universe. The mind 
revolts from that and is confronted with the 
conclusion that they are the measure of man's 
own degree of folly. If that is true, there can 
be no good citizen who does not feel his portion 
of responsibility or who will not welcome all 
honest endeavor to relieve the condition of his 
fellowmen. 

The Congress felt that it largely represented 
those who produce the wealth of the state, and 
also those who are the greatest sufferers, and, 
consequently, that a dispassionate statement 
from it of what it holds to be necessary legisla- 
tion in order to relieve the people of the state, 
and its reasons for believing in the necessity 
of such legislation ought to appeal to all those 
who are large enough to close their senses for a 
moment to the clamor of prejudice or selfish 
interests. It felt that it had a right to the can- 
did consideration of its views by all classes, 
even though those views should be finally 
rejected. 

There is something more important before us 
at this time than the question if Mr. Waite is a 
fit man for governor or if certain Republican and 
Democratic politicians are gentlemen. It is the 
question, what shall we do to facilitate produc- 
tion and save to our wealth-producers a larger 
portion for themselves of the wealth modem 
invention has given them the power to create in 
such wonderful profusion? Beside that ques- 
tion, party lines, personalities and self-interest 
ought to sink into utter insignificance, because, 
with its solution, involuntary poverty will be 
almost obliterated from our state and the mock- 
ing paradox of an energetic people, clothed by 
their own inventive genius and the bounty of 
nature, with the capacity for almost limitless 



production, standing half stagnate in the midst 
of their opportunities, will no longer exist. 

Conscious that the multitude it represented 
made its opinions upon this question deserving 
of consideration, and believing that the people 
of Colorado would give it, the Congress 
instructed its Legislative and Executive Com- 
mittee to prepare this address in their exposi- 
tion and Bupi)ort, in such a spirit as would appeal 
to that larger intelligence of man, which takes 
cognizance of the whole mass, as a brotherhood, 
as well as to the lesser, which considers only 
personal or ephemeral interests. 

The Congress believed, then, that nearly all 
of the business stagnation and personal hard- 
ship which exists in Colorado to-day are caused 
here, as elsewhere, by the abnormal develop- 
ment of the idea that competition should be 
unrestricted, acting in conjunction with the 
changed conditions under which modem men 
work, this changed condition being brought 
about by invention and the spread of civiliza- 
tion. 

Acting upon the theory that competition should 
be unlimited, men of financiering genius have so 
managed that they are now in positions from 
which they control the very fountains of 
wealth, and their streams flow or not as their 
interests dictate, and their interests too often 
dictate a stagnation. It is true that it is to the 
interest of all classes to have the general ma- 
chinery of production in full activity. Trans- 
portation companies desire full harvests and 
active production in all departments. Upon 
that depends their ability to levy a tariff suffl. 
ciently in excess of cost of carriage to provide 
for dividends on stock and interest on bonds. 
But the collection of this tariff in excess of cost 
discourages production and so increases compul- 
sory idleness. The coal combines of Colorado 
limit production in order to steady prices. They 
are compelled to do it in order to pay interest 
upon debts and give value to stock ; but that 
course cuts with a double edge, for it restricts 
consumption, and that increases the idleness 
that necessarily follows an arbitrary limitation 
of production. What is true in these instances 
is true in all similar cases, and so while it is 
true that it is to the interest of all men to have 
general prosperity, and all men employed, the 
result of unlimited competition is to force a 
great degree of idleness, because it is to the 
interest of each particular capitalist, in control 
of a great business, to do that which compels 
idleness of men, that in turn, through the loss of 
the power to purchase on the part of the unem- 
ployed, results in more idleness. There is not a 
piece of machinery invented which does not 
intensify this evil by increasing idleness, nor a 
capitalist in the world, doing business for profit, 
though he be as magnanimous as Christ, who 
can prevent it, so long as there is another capi- 
talist who will take advantage of the power his 
position gives him. Depression and stagnation 
and poverty, with itfl terrors and degradation, 
inevitably flow from any attempt to make money 
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by private control of any of the Boorcee of wealth, 
and extreme poverty in this country was practi- 
cally unknown until such control had been estab- 
lished by capitalists. 

From this it must not be inferred that the 
Labor Congrress would rob or wrong capital. We 
have all been blind worshipers of unrestricted 
competition, and in that have worshiped Mam- 
mon. But it does not follow that it is to the 
real interest of any that we should always do it. 

Competition is right in its place, but as an 
engine in the hands of men of great talents, con- 
trolling enterprises without which society in its 
present form could not exist, it is and always 
will be a machine for crushing the life and hope 
and soul out of the less-greatly endowed. 

The future has no hopeful sign ; it is darker 
than the present, for it is evident that the 
necessities of the army of the unemployed can 
and will be used by employers to further beat 
down wages, in order to secure to themselves 
greater profits. The situation of our food pro- 
ducers is no better. 

Until within a few years the farmers of our 
country have had a foreign market for their sta- 
ples at remunerative prices. But English capi- 
tal discovered some twenty-five years ago that 
there was a profit in exploiting the field laborers 
of India— the cheapest labor on earth— and since 
that time there has been an increasing supply 
of cotton and food products from that country 
fiowing into our old mafket. It is a thing which 
we are powerless to prevent. That nation teems 
with unemployed millions who are satisfied with 
a wage which will procure them a strip of cotton 
for raiment, the shelter of a hut, and a bowl of 
rice. No man will deny that the price of wheat 
here is fixed by its cost in the foreign market, 
or that that market is lost, except that our pro- 
ducers sell there at a fiigure low enough to meet 
the competition of this cheap labor— and that 
means a lowering of the standard of living in 
this country, and a falling scale of wages in 
overy department of industrial activity, for the 
profits of the farm ultimately determine wages 
•everywhere. A tariff tax on farm products can- 
not materially benefit a farmer. The destruction 
of the farmers* foreign market might result in 
building up great manufacturing interests, 
through the employment of workers driven from 
the farms, but those products in turn would, 
largely, have to seek a foreign market, and men 
would have to accept a scale of wages such as 
would make that market available. It follows 
that any hypothesis that contemplates the main- 
taining of the present standard of wages and 
living in these states must be based upon the 
surrender of our foreign market for both raw 
and manufactured products and the idea 
that foreign competition should be shut out 
from this country ; but we have just seen that 
under our present system great masses of unem- 
ployed men are an inevitable sequence, and we 
know that the presence of these unemployed 
masses could and would be used to bear wages 
down to the life line. 



certain that Colorado citizens must share the 
common fate. 

In the terrible shadow of this impending 
doom the working people of these states have 
been asking themselves what can be done to 
avert it. Our Labor Congress has answered for 
Colorado— that those great resources and enter- 
prises which touch the welfare of the whole 
people should in future be owned and conducted 
for the benefit of the people to the utmost limit 
that our circumstances permit, not because there 
is enmity to capital, but because the people can 
no longer afford to pay a land speculator's 
profit, an unjust bankers^ profit, or a profit on 
such things as the transi)ortation of persons, or 
freight, or water, or the production of coal. 

We are in competition with the labor of the 
whole world. The unrestricted^ play of the 
competitive system in its manifestation in 
various forms of actual if not ^theoretical 
monopoly, forces idleness upon great multitudes 
of men. The farmers* foreign market is de- 
stroyed. The downward tendency o^wages in 
consequence of these conditions is as irresisti- 
ble as the movement of a glacier. 

We understand at last that we are in the 
machine which has turned out the European 
pauper, and though but little can be done in this 
single state at this time, the little that can be 
done we hold it our duty to do, and that little we 
believe must be mainly along the line just 
indicated. 

The Congress believed that a law providing 
that the state should take st«ps to furnish em- 
ployment to those thrown out of an opportunity 
to earn a livelihood, by the operation of a 
system of monopoly it has at least countenanced, 
under such conditions as would give them an 
opportunity to create for themselves the var^ 
ious necessities of life, would be just and in 
every way advantageous to the whole state, 
inasmuch as it would take the burden of their 
support off the employed. Nothing is more 
fatal to the character than idleness and writh- 
ing under the sense of helplessness. Under such 
a plan those citizens who availed themselves of 
it would reap the fuU product of their toil, less 
the cost of superintendence by the state, and a 
practical illustration of the benefits of co-opera- 
tion would be given which might eventually 
result in a fuller application of the principle 
of brotherhood in the affairs of government than 
now seems practicable. 

Bills that are as closely expressive of the 
thoughts advanced here as our organic law 
permits will be prepared by the committee of the 
Congress and submitted to the nominees of the 
political parties of the state for their approval, 
and all citizens who are in sympathy with the 
purposes of the Congress will be asked to assist 
in electing those nominees who are pledged to 
the support of the bills. 

It is believed that this plan will appeal to the 
conscience of sympathizers so powerfully as to 
break down all party prejudice and make it 
impossible for them to vote for any candidate. 
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no matter what his or their political aflSlia- 
tions may be, who has demonstrated that he 
will not represent them, by a refusal to give the 
pledge of support. 

The Congress declared in snpport of a consti- 
tntional convention to provide for snch changes 
as will permit of the introduction of the initia- 
tive and referendum system of legislation and 
the full accomplishment of its other purposes. 

The minor legislation desired by the congress 
is of a character so well known as to make its 
discussion here unnecessary. As to what has 
been said of the other legislation, no more has 
been sought than the statement of certain large 
facts and general principles in such a way as 
would bring the position of the Congress into 
plain outline. 

The committee desires to say in conclusion, 
it hopes that this address will prevent the future 
misrepresentations of small politicans as to 
what the purpose and character of Colorado labor 
organizations really are. It was also instructed 
to accompany this address with an open 
challenge to any representative man who ques- 
tions its statement of facts or conclusions, or 
who doubts the propriety of the proposed 
legislation, to meet some representative of the 
Congress in public discussion of the issues 
involved. S. W. Harmon, 

Chairman Executive and Legislative Committee, 
1525 South Lincoln Ave., South Denver. 



EIGHT HOURS IN ENGLAND. 



The forty-eiffht hours week has lately 
come into operation in all the British 
government works, and new regulations 
have been forwarded to the works. 

A careful examination of these, says 
Engineering, indicates that in making 
the concession the admiralty have with- 
drawn many privileges, which in great 
measures counterbalanced the less num- 
ber of hours worked, and by this means 
at least they bring the dock yards into 
line with the private establishments 
throughtout the kingdom. The men will 
still have the four public holidays 
hitherto without loss of pay; but the 
half holidays on the occasion of a launch, 
or of a visit of the lords of the admiralty, 
are to be discontinued. Nor will a half 
holiday be given for a parliamentary 
election, since the polling booths are now 
open until eight o'clock. Hitherto three 
minutes has been allowed the workmen 
to go from the yard entrance to his work 
every time he enters the works, which 
meant thirty-three minutes per week. 



This is discontinued, and the men must 
be at the pay ticket box close to their 
work at the time of starting. The five 
minutes allowed to get to the pay table 
is discontinued. 

Hitherto an hour was granted in the 
morning or evening without stopping of 
pay in the event of urgent family affairs. 
No such excuse can now be accepted, 
while grant of leave without loss of pay 
to attend confirmation is also to be 
discontinued, and blacksmiths will not 
have ten minutes to wash each time 
they leave the works. Again, overtime 
pay, i, e., time and extra, will only be 
granted after the men have worked a 
full forty-eight hours in the week. It 
frequently happens that a Saturday 
precedes or follows a public holiday — 
Good Friday, Whit Monday, etc.— and 
on such occasions the men used to work 
overtime before the holiday to make up 
the time to be lost on Saturday when 
not infrequently the machinery was 
running as usual. This is not to be 
allowed in future, eten if the wortra are 
closed on the Saturday, the desire being 
to meet the men's demand for no over- 
time, except, of course, where the exi- 
gences of the service urgently require 
it. In this one almost recognizes an 
Admiralty Boland for the workmen's 
Oliver. 

As to the hours fixed, these vary to suit 
the seasons of the year, the day being 
shortest in the winter months, seven and 
one-fourth hours, and longest in the 
summer and early autumn, nine hours. 
On Saturday the duration is five hours 
throughout the year. The earliest start 
is 7 a. m., and from December to March 
it is 7:30 a. m., and the hour of closing 
the work is 4:15 to 5:30 p. m., one and 
one-half hours being allowed at mid-day 
for dinner. These are the hours for 
Portsmouth, Chatham and Sheemees, 
while for Devonport and Pembroke, 
which are further west, they are a 
quartet of an hour later. The hours are 
for the beginning and starting of work, 
no allowances being made. The varia- . 
tion in the hours involved the readjust- 
ment of the day pay ratings to bring the 
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forty-eight hours pay to the same as the 
fifty-one hours pay; but no change is 
made in overtime rates, so that in the 
latter case the same work must be done 
in the forty-eight as in the fifty-one 
hours week to earn the same sum. The 
writing staff will continue to work forty- 
five hours, but overtime rates will only 
be paid after forty-eight hours has been 
worked, instead of after fifty-one hours 
work as heretofore. Enginemen, stokers, 
and f urnacemen will work longer hours, 
as at present, to have the plant ready 
for the workmen. — Scientific American, 

♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

WILL IT BE A DICTATOR. 



The unqualified support given Grover 
Cleveland by both Democrats and 
Kepublicans in his autocratic action 
towards the Illinois strikers and state 
sovereignty has made him arrogant. He 
has taken advantage of their support 
and has administered to the deliberative 
branch of the government a stinging 
rebuke that borders on the actions of a 
dictator. One of our local preachers 
prophesied two weeks ago that the prob- 
able result of the railway strike would 
be a governmental dictatorship, and to 
judge the situation by the atttiude of 
President Cleveland in his letter to 
Chairman Wilson on the pending tariff 
bill he assumes that roll of a dictator 
unhesitatingly and unqualifiedly. Here- 
tofore it has been the custon and poqji- 
tion of the president of the United 
States to act solely in capacity of an 
executive, but the toadyism of leading 
men in both old parties toward the 
present dictator in the White house on 
matters aimed to crush labor has been 
so servile and so. speedily applied that he 
expects them to fall in line to laugh or 
smile as he may direct. 

The senators doubtless will try to 
rebuke the president for his arrogance, 
but the rebuke will be a boomerang in 
that their action has so stultified them 
that he expects them to admit and accept 
the circumstances exactly as he sees 
them. If he has t^e right to ride rough 
3hod over the United States constitution 



and the sovereignty of states and thrust 
armed men in a great city to man and 
operate the plant of an individual, or a 
private corporation and receive the 
support and applause of congress for so 
doing, they should not find fault with 
him applying screws to them in turn 
and dictating to them what they must 
do. 

But what does all this amount to any- 
how? Are the old parties so drunk 
with power that the will of the people 
must give away to corporation greed? 
Is a dictatorship to be established in the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave? It looks at present as if power 
has run to riot with no one left to call 
the militia out. 

Fellow-workingmen, it is time for you 
to elect your own people to government 
positions, and in doing so you can safely 
rest assured that if ^hey cannot do 
better for the country than the old par- 
ties, it is impossible for them to do 
worse. — Bakers^ Journal, 

Liberty cannot long endure in any 

country whose tendency of legislation is 

to concentrate wealth in the hands of 

few. — ^Webster. 

♦ 1 ^ ■ » 

The bank of issue is a union of the 
government and the money i)ower, a 
union far more dangerous than church 
and state.— Calhoun. 

♦ ■ ^ * ♦ 

Anything that the government will 
receive in payment of public dues is 
money, and good money, no matter what 
its form may be.— Henry Clay. 

♦ ■ ^ » ♦ 

Why comi)el the people to pay inter- 
est on government credit through the 
bank, when said credit should be ex- 
tended direct to the people without 
interest? — Calhoun. 

In the matter of woman's rights 
Abyssinia is far ahead of Europe. The 
house and all its contents belong to her, 
and if the husband offends her she turns 
him out until he is duly repentant and 
makes amends. 
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The office of The Magazine has been 
remolded from room 14 to room 9 Mc- 
Clelland block, from the third to the 
second floor of the building, being a 
change to rooms better and more easy of 
access — and with less rent. 



Congress has "monkeyed" all summer 
with tho tariff question, and some say 
that when they stop times will be better. 
Will some one explain how and why 
there was a panic in 1873 when there 
had been no tariff "monkey" business? 



There are quite a large number of 
subscribers who are behind in their sub- 
scription. Some are out of employment 
and unable to pay up, but if each one 
who is employed will pay even part of 
what is due it will insure The Magazine 
being supported the rest of the year. 
This is an invitation to all who can to 
hand to the local agent, or send direct to 
this office, what they can spare on their 
subscription. 

The question of postponing the annual 
meeting of the District Assembly from 
the first Monday in September to some 
date in October, or later if the circum- 
stances seem then to make it advisable, 
has been laid before the locals for 
consideration, and all so far heard from 
advise this step. The continued depres- 
sion in business, and events of the past 
month, causes the question of being able 
to meet the expense a serious one at 
present. 



The Switchmen's Mutual Aid Associa- 
Uoa has collapsed on account of its 
treasurer failing to account for the f unda 
of the order. The switchmen ought not 
feel that they should remain unorgan- 
ized. At Omaha they have promptly 
organized ai^ assembly and attached to 
the district. They all will certainly be 
welcome with the Knights of Labor, and 
in the locals already in existence, where 
there are not a sufficent number to suMn- 
tain a separate assembly. 



Important elections are to be held in 
November. Have the masses yet awak- 
ened to the fact that it will give an 
opportunity to strike where it will do 
some good? If it is found after election 
that the majority allied themselves with 
their enemies — the Pullmans, et al., and 
corporations in general — it will certainly 
prove discouraging to the lovers of 
humanity. Let all remember that the 
panic of 1873, which first set men tramp- 
ing in America, was a i)eriod when one 
of the old political parties was in the 
heighth of its power, that the panic of 
1892 was when the other one had gained 
the ascendency. The same ideas domi- 
nate them both. Is it not time the 
masses came to their senses and did 
their own thinking, instead of being^ 
blind followers— or will they continue to 
dance between tweedle-dee and tweedle- 
dum? 

In many of the states the representa- 
tion in the legislature is apportioned ta 
counties or districts, from which two or 
more are elected. As in Arapahoe 
county, Colorado, there are thirteen 
members of the lower house elected. 
The party having the majority in that 
county gets the full delegation, and their 
majority may depend on a large vote in 
a particular part of the county. The 
other parts are practically unrepresented. 
This is unjust. The county should be 
divided into as many assembly districts 
as it is allowed representatives; then the 
people in all parts of the county would 
be directly represented. In every state 
where the former is law, steps should be 
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taken at once to have it changed so that 
the proportionate number of i)eople in 
every locality would elect their represen- 
tative independent of any other part of 
the county. 



The splitting up of the Union Pacific 
system under separate receivers does not 
bode well for the future of the army of 
employes, and ought to be the means, of 
bringing all together closer than they 
ever have been in organization. There 
is a place for every man in some one of 
the orders that are now practically 
federated, and thus having the full sup- 
port of all, makes the burdens on each 
light, while all have the benefit of the 
strongest possible protection of organ- 
ized effort. The action of the Southern 
Pacific in making all the men whom it 
gives employment to agree that they will 
have nothing to do with a labor organi- 
zation for five years is most evidently 
what every railroad corporation would 
like to do, and the only safety there is 
from it is to be constantly in such a 
I)osition that individuals can be pro- 
tected from being forced to accept such 
terms. It ought to be an eye-opener to 
all who have not been forced to face such 
conditions, and who are yet in a x>osition 
to prevent the condition arising. No one 
can tell when it may be forced on him. 
Constant vigilance and preparation to 
resist it is the only safeguard. Suppose 
a strike on a railroad was so successful 
that the company made terms with the 
employes, and one of the terms was that 
the stockholders, the members of organ- 
ized capital, should forfeit their stock 
and not take part in another organization 
for five years, what a cry there would be 
about tyranny! Yet what is the differ- 
ence in principle? 

♦ « ^ ■ ♦ 

Eugene V. Debs is reported as declar- 
ing that he is, on principle, opposed to 
strikes; that he will never again be 
identified with a strike, and that hence- 
forth he will direct all his efforts toward 
educating workers to vote in the right 
way. This is a wise decision, proving 
the clear-sightedness and honesty of the 



man. The question of whether the great 
strike was wise has been discussed by 
labor leaders and economic writers; and 
the general decision seems to be that 
unless labor can be brought to act as a 
unit, no results which will place labor 
on a better footing are to be obtained 
through strike methods. A few labor 
leaders go a step higher, and declare 
that if labor can be brought to act as a 
unit, its proper cause is not to demand 
a higher rate of wages, but to demand 
its rightful place as the dominant 
element of society. Among those advo- 
cating the latter course are President 
Grompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Editor Corbin, of The 
Union Paoipio Employes' Magazine. 
Eugene V. Debs evidently takes the 
same sopition, and it is the only right 
position, the point to be decided being 
by what means is that demand to be 
made effective? Labor is the creator of 
all wealth, and as such should be the 
disposer of all wealth. At last the truth 
is being grasped by the labor leaders— 
that the wage system, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, is unjust, 
and that happiness can be secured to 
the worker only by the establishment of 
a better industrial system. To quote 
Mr. Corbin: "Is not the real object to be 
reached by labor in its struggle for a 
proper place in the world, the aboli- 
tion of wages entirely, making itself 
its own master? Is there much differ- 
ence in a man selling himself for ten 
hours each day, and selling himself to 
another for twenty -four hours of 
each day, for life? The wage-earner 
at present has but little prospect of 
finding any period of his life when he 
will not have to find someone to buy 
him for eight or ten hours of the day, 
which is about all the available energy 
or life he has to sell that can be utilized 
by another." This hits the nail pretty 
squarely on the head, and when workers 
can be made to clearly see this, and 
become educated as to the only effectual 
means of emanciption from their present 
slavery,they will intelligently organize 
upon correct lines, and the liberty of 
labor well be assured.— PZows^are and 
Pruning Hook, 
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§ rrespopdepee. 

HOTS TO CO»»KSPOJII>KirTS. 

Do not wait until the last moment to wHte up 
ymir monthly letter. Send it in at any time ; the 
ao(mer after y<m read this the better. The first 
opportunity you have is the best time. 



Pbovidenoe, R. I., July 16, 1894. 
Editor Magazine : 

I am pleased to say that The Maga- 
zine comes regularly, and it is a great 
treat to have it for the good news it con- 
tains from some of my old acquaintances. 
It is quite a change for me to be in these 
large cities in the east, especially on 
such days as the Fourth of July. It 
would fill this letter to tell you the grand 
display of fireworks and of all the fire 
departments, etc. But I have something 
of more importance to write. It might 
be old news to some, but it will probably 
be new to others. The following I copied 
from the Sunday Telegram, of Washmg- 
ton, D. C, of June 30: 

"Speaking of the resolution recently 
introduced by him in the senate and 
adopted by that body to regulate Pull- 
man cars, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, in a 
long interview to-day said: *I regard 
the Pullman company and the sugar 
trust as the most outrageous monopolies 
of the day. They extort enormous prof- 
its and give their patrons little or noth- 
ing in return in proportion. It is per- 
fectly clear to me that there is a way to 
reach the sleeping car problem with ease 
through government legislation. States 
have in many instances adopted regula- 
tions intended to reduce the evil of ex- 
tortionate charges on the railroads, but 
there are few, if any, companies that 
run sleepers through but one state, and 
thus these laws are of no avail, for no 
state can regulate any corporation be- 
yond it own limits. For instance, in 
Ohio we make an effort to control this 
matter. But the railroads have always 
found a way to avoid the law. The 
United States can easily control the 
charges for sleepers, just as the railway 



fares have been regulated by means of 
the interstate commerce law. I believe 
that that act has been amply enforced 
without much trouble, and I can see no 
reason why a similar act should not be 
passed with reference to the sleeping car 
problem. A bill of a dozen lines would 
suffice fixing the rate per mile to be 
charged by these companies, and provid- 
ing a penalty for overcharges. I think 
this abuse can be reached, and I propose 
to press this matter to some sort of con- 
clusion. It seems to me that the Ameri- 
can people have suffered uncomplain- 
ingly long enough, especially as there is 
a remedy at hand.' " Yours truly, 

T. E. Moore. 



EvANSTON, Wyo., July 23, 1894. 
Editor Magazine : 

A few lines from here in regard to the 
American Railway Union strike may be 
of some interest to the employes along 
the road. 

On June 30, at about 6:30 p. m., a 
telegram was received from E. V. Debs, 
and no sooner had it gotten into the 
hands of a few hot-heads than a strike 
was decided upon, and as a matter of 
fact, some were not aware of it until the 
morning of July 1. 

The news was soon sent around that a 
mass meeting was to be held in the court 
house at 2 p. m. The meeting was called 
to order by the president of the union. 
After a few remarks had been made the 
strikers began to show their spirit of 
determination for victory. 

On July 2 the fact was evident that 
the shops were closed against the em- 
ployes regardless of any who had the 
desire to work. 

At 10 a. m. of the same day the Ameri- 
can Railway Union held a meeting in 
the Knights of Pythias hall, which was 
well attended. But it showed that there 
was some dissatisfaction among them in 
regard to signing the order of Judge 
Riner. Some of them were for it and 
some against it. 

In the evening another mass meeting 
was held in the opera house. The 
speakers at this meeting were some of 
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the most prominent in the city, and the 
speakers on the floor admitted that they 
did not actually know on what basis the 
strike was founded, but they would ad- 
vise all the citizens to guard and control 
themselves according to the circum- 
stances. And to the best of my knowl- 
edge the citizens have done that, for 
there has been no disturbance since the 
strike first began. 

The United States soldiers arrived 
here on July 9. I am informed that 
there are three companies, or sixty-three 
men all together. 

The trains have been kept moving 
more or less since the 9th. 

The American Railway Union held 
regular meetings until about a week 
ago. 

I am pleased to see that some of the 
boys are being called in to work again — 
e6x>ecially the last few days. 

I hope that the present strike may be 
a warning or a lesson for the future, not 
only to a few, but to all those in any 
way concerned in railroading. Yours 
truly, An Employe. 



Shoshone, July 23, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

Once more we have had pressed home 
upon us the truthfulness of the maxim 
"an injury to one is the concern of all." 
The strike has taught many a man the 
lesson that, up to this time, he had not 
learned — that force begets force; that 
the capitalist has a greater force at his 
command than the worker. 

In the first place he — ^the capitalist — 
has the workers' job at his disposal. 
Discharging him cuts him off from his 
bread and butter — deprives him of his 
revenue. The capitalist controls the 
police force of most of the cities, the 
militia of most of the states, the regular 
army, and finally, most of the courts are 
in his control. As if that were not suffi- 
cient, see the cowardly way in which the 
capitalist's representatives in congress 
pass a resolution endorsing "the prompt 
and vigorous measures adopted by the 
president of the United States and the 
members of his administration to repulse 



and repress, by military force, the inter- 
ference of lawless men with the due 
process of law." The senate and house 
refused to record a yea and nay vote on 
this resolution, even when a demand was 
made. 

This piece of cowardly work prevented 
their names going on record. 

In addition, the railroads of the coun- 
try are combined for offensive and de- 
fensive work, supported by the enormous 
capital of America and Europe, for are 
not our railroads largely owned in Eu- 
rope, as by the evidence of Mr. Mink be- 
fore Judge Caldwell the stock and bonds 
of the Union Pacific is held by persons 
scattered all over Europe. In view of 
all this, how unwise for a young organi- 
zation, but a year and a half old, ta 
undertake to make a successful fight, 
against the combined railway power of: 
the United States, without even first, 
undertaking to feel the pulse of the: 
other numerous railway unions. 

The situation and the remedy to be 
applied on behalf of the capitalist was 
given out, as reported by the Salt Lake 
Tribune, by a superintendent of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western, as fol- 
lows: "What we want is a strong, central 
government, and a standing army of one 
hundered thousand men, and then we 
would stop all this nonsense." 

Is that cold-blooded enough for the 
railroad men of the United States? 

That idea is already being taken up 
and advocated by the capitalistic press. 
The Chicago Record of July 20 has the 
following editorial; 

"Cleveland's use op the army." 
"The precedent established by Presi- 
dent Cleveland that the regular army of 
the United States may be used to pro- 
tect interstate commerce, prevent the 
stopping of United States mails and 
enforce the orders of the United States 
courts against mobs of any kind gives 
additional importance to the regular 
army. The scope of its usefulness has 
suddenly been widened from Indian 
fighting to guarding the internal com- 
merce of the country. 
"Such a change in occupation will 
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effect some radical transformations in The most effective, least costly and 
army practice. For one thing the size of most certain way for the workers to 
the army will have to be increased, meet all this is at the ballot box. Let 
With a nominal force of only 25,000 men us leave the strike, and turn to that bet- 
it will be impossible to keep on the ter remedy— the ballot. Let us effect- 
frontier a sufficient force to hold the ually burry the two old parties that have 
Indians in check and still have arms been the willing tools of the money 
enough to deal promptly and energeti- power. Let your vote be against the 
cally with such an outbreak as that money power, and *in the interest of 
recently occurring in the outskirts of yourself , your liberties, and that of Betsy 
this city. Our country is too large and and the babies. Begin with the election 



the nerve centers, its great cities, are too 
numerous to admit of longer depending 
upon a small body of men dispersed over 
a remote segment of the country. Be- 
fore the outbreak in this vicinity a plan 
for increasing the army had been drawn 
up in Washington, and it met with very 
general indorsement among members of 
congress. The riots of 1877 in Chicago 
paved the way for Fort Sheridan on the 
north shore. 



in November, resolve and make no mis- 
take. 

Our shop here has been closed down 
since July 1, and yet remains closed. 

Sage Bbush. 



PocATELLo, Idaho, July 22, 1893. 
Editor Magazine: 

As nothing has appeared in our Maga- 
zine from Pocatello for some months, I 
shall try and pen a few lines, so that the 
"An increase in the size of the army boys along the line may know we are not 
will render it possible to station an effi- ^^^^ or driven off of the face of the earth 
cient force of troops adjacent to each of 7®^- We propose to make a hard fight 
the large cities of the country, where ^^s fall for a share of it— the earth, 
lawlessness is most likely to assert itself. The farmer, mechanic, laborer and the 
Some of the troops came to Chicago merchant in Idaho have agreed to go 
from their station beyond the Missouri out on a strike (not Debs* kind) at the 
river, a locality too remote to allow them ballot box next November. I predict 
to respond with sufficient promptness in *be People's party will have a walk-over 
times of danger, and the cost of moving ^^is fall, thanks to Grover and Olney 
troops long distances is very large, even ^^^ the rest of the Wall street clique, 
if adequate means to do so are conven- The Pocatello boys are in the middle 
lent. of the road, or at least the greater ma- 

"The events of the present month have iority. We have a few scabs left, and, 
demonstrated the fact that while the sorry to say, they were in the foremost 
local police can do much to preserve ranks of the American Railway Union 
order, they may be made ineffective by strikers. The same day they voted to 
mismanagement or by sympathy with continue the strike on the Union Pacific 



the disturbing element, but with the 
regular army this is not likely to happen. 
In many quarters the belief is that our 
regular army should be considerably in- 



system they were in the Republican 
county convention voting also. Now 
where is the consistency? If ever there 
was a scab that person is one. They 



creased, and that portions of it should cast their vote on election day for plu- 
be quartered permanently in the vicinity tocracy and the next day after they vote 
of each of the large cities of the coun- ^ strike against them. By doing so 
try." they vote away the ammunition and then 

Another result of the strike will be a ^®clare war. 
greater development and more general W® vote trust combines and corpora- 
use of the black list. No doubt the list tions into power and go home growling 
is now in course of preparation by the to our wives about hard times, 
railroads. It is rumored that a brother Knight 
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in Shoshone is a prospective candidate 
for governor of Idaho. We wish to 
say, "Dave," get the nomination, and 
every railroad man from the engineer 
down will see you are elected. 

As far as our assembly is concerned, it 
is in a better condition than it has been 
for some time past. New members are 
taken in nearly every meeting night. 

As far as the strike is concerned, it 
did not amount to anything here, except 
a few very foolish and thoughtless acts, 
such as to order a strike after we were 
locked out, and getting on the switch 
engine and moving four Pullman cars on 
to another track. They did no harm to 
the cars or the company, but they cer- 
tainly harmed themselves by doing so, 
and as far as I have learned, very much 
against the will of the majority of the 
American Railway Union boys. They 
can see the folly now, when it is too late. 
If they had taken the advice of cooler 
heads, instead of a few hot-heads and 
hobo switchmen, they would have fared 
a great deal better in the long run. 

A. B. C. 

Armstrong, Kan., July 22, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

The weather for the past month has 
been of the normal summer type. 

On July 1 the shops went on forty 
hours a week, being idle on Saturdays. 

In the iron industry of the shops here 
the work keeps a-breast of the men. 

In the woodworking department noth- 
ing is rushing. 

In all departments the men work all 
the time allotted to them by the com- 
pany. 

The wheel lathes in the machine shop 
have been running a ten-hour shift for 
the past two months — two in number. 
Monthly men and gang foremen get full 
time and are paid when sick and off 
of duty. I think the discrimination be- 
tween the foremen and the rank and file 
of the men is too great. Why does the 
company pay these men their wages in 
full for the time that the shops are closed 
down? Simply to induce them to brow- 
beat the men at their work. The reason 
.s too transparent and palpably plain to 



the most illiterate of the wage- earners. 
Sooner or later these deceptive methods 
will prove a boomerang to the company. 
Why not treat every man alike if the 
company is financially embarrassed? Let 
every man working for the company 
share in the decrease of his wages, irre- 
spective of position. 

In the late strike the company fared 
well here. It had no trouble with its 
men, as they were all in favor of stand- 
ing by Judge CaldwelPs decision on the 
wage question. But still, when the men 
would come to work every morning and 
see their foreman stalking around their 
respective departments like a fish out of 
water, running hither and thither, with 
no object in view, a ten-cent two-foot 
rule in hand, measuring casting ma- 
chinery and everything that would come 
within reach, it set them to thinking. 
Such methods of the company were not 
looked upon very favorably by the men, 
but on account of the dull times and 
scarcity of work the men deemed it ad- 
visable to stick to their places for the 
time being. It is well known among the 
men that some monthly foremen got 
their wages when off duty, while others 
of the same class had their pay reduced 
according to time lost. These matters 
should be straightened out, so as to give 
every man working for the company the 
same dose of medicine, as the disease is 
contagious. 

Business on the road here is like a 
weather vane. 

The pay of the men in the shops and 
on the road was delayed three days 
beyond the usual time. It caused a 
good deal of idle talk among the men 
and merchants. A regular pay is what 
is wanted. 

The company has here two compressed 
air machines in the erecting shop. They 
are a marvel of perfection and a labor- 
saving device. They can be so manip- 
ulated to drill out stay bolts, tap out 
stay bolt holes, screw in stay bolts, and 
roll flues automatically. 

There were a few men laid off in the 
round house during the last month. 
Some few blacksmith helpers quit on 
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pay day, but dozens ready to take their 
places. 

The Fort Scott and Gulf shop men 
here were laid off three weeks during 
the strike and the Missouri Pacific shop 
men at Cypress suffered the same fate. 
When both shops opened their doors for 
work there was a certain number of 
their men not wanted for reasons best 
known to the company. 

In regard to the strike of the American 
Railway Union and the feelings of the 
men at the Armstrong shops, the general 
sentiment among organized labor here 
was that the men should stand by the 
company and sustain Judge CaldwelFs 
decision in regard to the wage cut on the 
Union Pacific. Both road men and shop 
men claimed that they had no grievance 
against the company, and none of them 
belonged to the American Railway 
Union, consequently they did not deem 
it advisable to put their good standing 
with the court and company in jeopardy, 
as their position before both is of a 
cordial nature. The men in the shops 
did not receive any incovenience from 
the strike. The company took Nos. 1 and 
2 passenger trains off the road for about 
a week. They are through trains from 
Kansas City to Denver and return. 

There has been some very curious 
phases devoloped in the past strike, as 
organized union men disregarded their 
vows and pledges of manhood both to 
God and man, and took strikers' places 
right and left — engineers, firemen, brake- 
men, switchmen, machinists, boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths. I must say this 
much in favor of two classes of the 
above-named men. The firemen and 
switchmen showed the best pluck in the 
strike. 

There are a great many things con- 
nected with the late difficulty between 
capital and labor that I would like to 
write about, but time and spice do not 
permit. You will hear from me next 
month on this question. I will give some 
names of the detestable men. 

Au Bout De Son. 



PocATELLO, July 27, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

Although not a member of your organ- 
ization, but a constant reader of The 
Employes* Magazine, I take the liberty 
to write a few lines for what, in my 
humble opinion, is one of the best, very 
best, labor educators published. I 
would not do without it for double the 
price. If all shopmen had taken "its" 
advice in years gone by they would have 
been better off to-day, morally and finan- 
cially. 

When I get settled down again I shall 
let you know where to send my Maga- 
zine. For the present I can't tell. God 
only knows. If it was not for the wife 
and babes, it would be Washington, 
D. C. But I must try to get something 
to do. The American Railway Union (or 
at least a few of the members) is respon- 
sible for both me and thousands of 
others being out of work, and no pros- 
pect of getting another job on the Union 
Pacific system. I have been unfortunate 
enough to have been mixed up in several 
strikes in my twenty years of railroading, 
but never have been in one so foolishly 
carried on as the present one, especially 
here in Pocatello, Idaho. It is declared 
off now by the American Railway Union 
but the receivers are still holding out. 
They are, in my opinion, going to give 
the hot-heads all the strike they want, 
and more too. But the innocent have to 
suffer equal with the guilty. 

The Knights of Labor was most 
severely condemned for not calling out 
their members, but I for one, and I am not 
alone, am of the opinion that the Knights 
of Labor, as well as the road men, done 
just what was right and proper under 
the circumstances. I dare say the ma- 
jority of the American Railway Union 
men here are of the same opinion, too, 
but they dared not voice it at the time. 

The American Railway Union has 
certainly committed suicide on this sys- 
tem, and I am not sorry, and shall shed 
no tears over the corps. 

Boys, let us strike this fall at the 
ballot box. If we cannot handle the 
ballot intelligently, we cannot the 
bullet. Yours truly, Subsoriber. 
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Denver, Colo., August 4, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

Last month we did not make our usual 
report and was sorry to see that so many 
of the regular correspondents were 
equally delinquent. 

The past six weeks have been exciting 
ones for railroad employes generally, and 
in some respects disastrous to the 
individual interests of many, but what 
has been a loss in this respoct it is to be 
hoped will prove a blessing in the future, 
making more men students of the causes 
that effect them, and how they can be 
best reached, never jumping into the 
dark. 

Denver escaped the strike craze fairly 
well, though there were quite a large 
number in the total that were counted 
as strikers, confined principally to yard 
men, car cleaners, inspectors and re- 
pairers, section men and freight handlers. 

The shops were ordered closed July 2, 
but were promptly opened when the 
true condition of affairs here was laid 
before the general manager, though only 
on half time for the first two weeks of 
July. The wisdom of keeping open is 
now appreciated by all. 

There has not been much improve- 
ment in business yet, and while but few 
of those who went on strike have been 
given work, very few new men have been 
put in their places, it being made an 
excuse for a reduction in the force. 

Generally speaking there has been 
little cause of complaint at this point, 
though in one department of the shops 
complaint is made that the foreman has 
forgotten how to talk to men under him, 
and treat them as men should be. 

The South Park is to be cut off from 
the Union Pacific system, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be a renewed 
attempt to reduce wages on that divis- 
ion. Why the Park road should do so 
much less business than other mountain 
roads, and consequently have an excuse 
why wages equal with other roads can- 
not be paid, is a question asked by many 
now-a-days. If a new administration 
should increase its business, it will look 
as if it was intended that as little as pos- 



ble be done. If the proper steps are 
taken by the employes, there is no rea~ 
son why they should have their pay cut. 
They will be paid only for what they do, 
anyway. 

The coming month will see the politi- 
cal pot begin to boil, and it will be a 
time when the masses should begin to 
put in practice what they have been ad- 
vocating in theory. Certain principles 
must be advanced, and men then sought 
in whom the carrying out of those prin- 
ciples can be intrusted. Men who set 
themselves up as candidates, or use the 
power of the political position they are 
already in, are generally poor material 
to intrust principles that are intended 
to make a government by its people. 
Some of our present state officials have 
already overdone the "get the nomina- 
tion at any cost" business. 

In spite of all organizations on social 
and industrial lines that are afloat, there 
are many inquiries for Knights of Labor 
organizers in this city, and already a list 
of fifty for a new local are ready for a 
charter. With all the experimenting 
nothing that surpasses the Knights ot 
Labor has yet been brought forward. It 
is a noticeable fact that those who are 
seeking the order now are those who 
once were members and dropped out to 
experiment with something new. A 
move of this kind aught to be seen, in 
view of the events of the past month, all 
over the Union Pacific system. Personal 
prejudices should be buried now if they 
ever are to be. There is too much at 
stake to allow it to interfere with mu- 
tual interests. The present short time, 
and consequent small pay, is not ex- 
pected to make life very jubilant, but if 
we can live at all, we certainly have 
more time to use in study, in thinking, 
and it is often the most valuable use to 
which we can put our time. The result 
aught to be that a larger nifmber of in- 
dependent thinkers are seen, and the 
effort of their efforts made to count in 
the near future, and when again a sea- 
son of material prosperity comes, and all 
thus made better able to act in a practi- 
cal matter. A fortification will be built 
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around men's interests that will forever 
prevent a return of present conditions. 

XXX. 
♦ ■ ^ » ♦ 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION t)F THE STATE 
OP COLORADO. 



Public notice is hereby given that 
at the general election to be held in 
the several wards and precincts in the 
state of Colorado on the sixth day of 
November, A. D. 1894, there will be 
submitted to the qualified electors the 
question of amending the constitution 
of this state. 

The authority for submitting such 
question is found in House Bill No. 195, 
which is, in the words and figures fol- 
lowing, viz.: 

AN ACT 
To submit to the qualified electors of 

the state of Colorado amendments to 

article XI of the constitution of the 

state of Colorado. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly 

of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. There shall be submitted 
to the qualified electors of the state of 
Colorado, at the next general election 
for members of the General Assembly, 
for their approval or rejection, the fol- 
lowing amendments to the constitution 
of the state of Colorado, which, when 
ratified by a majority of those voting 
thereon, shall be valid as part of the 
constitution, that is to say: Section 1 of 
artical XI of the constitution of the 
state of Colorado, shall be so amended 
as to read as follows: 

Secjtion 1. Neither the state nor any 
county, city, town, township or school 
district shall lend or pledge the credit 
or faith thereof, directly or indirectly, 
in any manner to or in aid of any person, 
company or corporation, public or pri- 
vate, or for any amount or for any pur- 
pose whatever, or become responsible for 
any debt, contract or liability, to any 
person, company or corporation, public 
or private, in or out of the state; Pro- 
vided, That the limitations of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to the guaranty by 



any such county, city or town of bonds 
or warrants issued in the construction 
of local improvements, and payable out 
of moneys to be collected by special 
assessments on the property benefited, 
but such bonds and warrants may be 
guaranteed in such manner and subject 
to such limitations as may be subscribed 
by law. 

Sec. 2. Section 8 of said article shall 
be so amended as to read as follows: 

Sec. 8. No city or town shall con- 
tract any debt by loan in any form, 
except by means of an ordinance, which 
shall be irrepealable until the indebted- 
ness therein provided for shall have 
been fully paid or discharged; specify- 
ing the purposes to which the funds to 
be raised shall be applied, and providing 
for the levy of a tax, not exceeding 
twelve (12) mills on each dollar of valua- 
tion of taxable property within such city 
or town, sufficient to pay the annual 
interests, and extinguish the principal 
of such debt within fifteen (15), but not 
less than ten (10) years from the creation 
thereof; and such tax, when collected, 
shall be applied only to the purposes in 
such ordinances specified, until the 
indebtedness shall be paid or discharged. 
But no such debt shall be created unless 
the question of incurring the same shall, 
at a regular election for councilmen, 
aldermen or officers of such city or town, 
be submitted to a vote of such qualified 
electors thereof as shall, in the year next 
preceding, have paid a property tax 
therein, and a majority of those voting 
on the question, by ballot deposited in a 
separate ballot box, shall vote in favor 
of creating such debt; but the aggregate 
amount of debt so created, together with 
the debt existing at the time of such 
election, shall not at any time exceed 
three (3) per cent of the valuation last 
aforesaid. Debts contracted for supply- 
ing water to such city or town are 
excepted from the operation of this 
section. The valuation in this section 
mentioned shall be in all cases that of 
the assessment next preceding the last 
assessment before the adoption of such 
ordinance; Provided, That in cities hav- 
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infif a population of more than twenty- 
five thousand (25,000), an additional 
indebtedness of not more than (2) per 
cent of the same valuation may in like 
manner and by like authority be 
incurred for the purpose of acquiring 
and improving sites for parks and 
parkways for such city, and that the 
aggregate amount of such debt so cre- 
ated, together with the debt existing at 
the time of such election, may equal but 
shall not exceed at any time five (5) per 
cent of the same valuation; and. Pro- 
vided, That the limitations of this 
section shall not apply to the guaranty 
by any such city or town of any bonds 
or warrants issued by such city or town 
in the construction of local improve- 
ments; but in discharge of such guar- 
anty such city or town may purchase 
and hold bonds and warrants so guaran- 
teed and be subrogated to all the rights 
of the holders thereof. 

Seo. 3. Each elector voting at said 
election and desirous of voting for or 
against all the amendments to said 
article, proposed at said election, shall 
deposit in the ballot box a ticket where- 
on shall be printed the words "For the 
amendments" or "Against the amend- 
ments." Any such elector not desirous 
of voting as aforesaid may express his 
approval or rejection of any one or more 
of the amendments to said article as 
proposed; Provided, That he shall desig- 
nate each amendment so approved or 
rejected by him by number as it appears 
in this act. 

Sec. 4. The votes cast for the adop- 
tion or rejection of said amendments, or 
either or any of them, shall be canvassed 
and the result determined, in the manner 
provided by the laws of this state for the 
canvass of votes for representatives in 
congress. 

Approved April 8, 1893. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and affixed the great seal 
of the state of Colorado, at the city of 
Denver, this sixth day of August, A. D 
1894. Nelson O. McClees, 

(Seal) Secretary of State. 



PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE 
OF COLORADO. 



Public notice is hereby given that at 
the general election to be held in the 
several wards and precincts in the state 
of Colorado on the sixth day of 
November, A. D. 1894, there will be 
submitted to the qualified electors the 
question of amendmg the constitution of 
this state. 

The authority for submitting this 
question is found in House Bill No. 198, 
which is, in the words and figures 
following, viz.: 

AN ACT 
To submit to the qualified electors of 
the state of Colorado an amendment 
to article eleven (11), section three 
(3), of the constitution of the state of 
Colorado, and to provide for the crea- 
tion of a bonded indebtedness on be- 
half of the state to the amount of 
fifteen hundred thousand dollars (^1,- 
500,000), to fund the outstanding 
obligations of the state. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado: 
Section 1. There shall be submitted 
to the qualified electors of the state of 
Colorado, at the next general election of 
members of the General Assembly, for 
their approval or rejection, the following 
amendment to the constitution of the 
state of Colorado, which, when ratified 
by a majority of those voting thereon, 
shall be valid as a part of the constitu- 
tion, to wit: Section three (3) of arti- 
cle eleven (11) of the constitution of 
the state of Colorado shall be amended 
to read as follows: 

Skc. 3. The state shall not contract 
any debt by loan, or in any form, except 
to erect public buildings for the use of 
the state, suppress insurrection, defend 
the state, or in time of war assist in 
defending the United States. The debt 
incurred in any one year for the erection 
of public buildings shall not exceed one- 
half (%) mill on each dollar of valuation 
of taxable property within the state, as 
shown by the assessment last preceding 
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the creation of the debt. It shall not 
be lawful for any General Assembly to 
authorize any appropriations in excess 
of the actual revenue of the state of 
Colorado for the preceding two years, ex- 
cept to suppress insurrection, defend the 
state, or in time of war to assist in 
defending the United States; Provided, 
That in addition to the amount of debt 
that may be incurred as above, the state 
may contract a debt by loan to the 
amount of fifteen hundred thousand 
dollars ($1,500,000), to provide funds for 
the payment of obligations of the state 
outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year, which terminates November 30, 
1891 

Seo. 2. Each elector voting at said 
election, and desirous of voting for or 
against the amendment, shall deposit in 
the ballot box a ticket whereon shall be 
printed or written the words "For the 
amendment," or the words "Against the 
amendment." 

Sec. 8. The votes cast for the adop- 
tion or rejection of said amendment 
shall be canvassed and the result deter- 
mined in the manner prescribed by the 
laws of the state for the canvass of votes 
for representatives in congress. 

Approved April 8, 1893. 

In testimony whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of the state of Colorado, at the city 
of Denver, this sixth day of August, 
A. D. 1894. Nelson O. McClejls, 

(Seal.) Secretary of State. 

The Chinese all over the United States 
have gone to work to organize a national 
political party of their own and demand 
fairer treatment for their race. The 
wild donkeys in South America have also 
been organized into strong herds for 
self-protection from wolves, and when 
attacked they all put their heads to- 
gether, and with heels out, kick their 
enemies to kingdom come. It is as yet 
only the free American workman that 
hasn't sense enough to unite with his 
tellows,— 'Bystander, 

-^ ♦ ■ ^ i ♦ 

W*When addressing oar advertisers mention 
this Magazine. 



Banks are far more dangerous than 
standing armies. Let bank paper be 
suppressed.— Jeflferson. 
♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

Our only resource, and an ample one 
for an emergency — treasury notes bot- 
tomed on taxes.— Jefferson. 

♦ ■ ^ ■ » 

If I knew that any party in this coun- 
try would go to paying in coin that 
which is payable in lawful money, thus 
enhancing it one-half, I would vote for 
no such swindle on the taxpayers of this 
country. — ^Thad Stevens in Congressional 
Record, 1869. 

♦ . ^ ■ ♦ 

I am with the laboring people. We 
never agreed to pay bonds in gold or 
coin. No man can find it in the law or 
bonds. I will never submit to have one 
money for a bondholder and onother for 
the people. It would sink any party 
and ought to. — Benjamin Wade in the 
United States senate in 1869. 

no w*(» T«iis I 



We offer one hundred dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that cannot be cared by Hallos 
Catarrh Cure. F. J. Chenkt & Co., 

Proprietors, Toledo, Ohio. 
We, the undersigned, haye known F. J. Cheney 
for the last fifteen years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

West & Tbuax, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

WAIiDINQ, KiNNAN & MABVIN, 

Wholesale Druggests, Toledo, Ohio. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold 
by all druggists. Testimonials free. 
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WHAT OF THE MORROW? 



There has been no period, as the present, in the history 
of the United States when so large a proportion of its citizens 
were anxiously watching from day to day for something bet- 
ter to appear on the horizon of their lives, bringing that 
which is necessary to the sustenance of life. Comparatively 
none look for anything to come as a gift; it is simply an 
opportunity that they desire to use the powers that are the 
gifts of nature within themselves. The fact that something 
stands in the way and prevents is the basic cause of all the 
anxiety, sorrow and misery that is in the world to-day. It is 
the want of freedom, whether it be restricted by law or 
ignorance. 

There can be no argument whatever advanced, that is 
based on truth and justice, to show why a single able-bodied 
individual should want for the slightest thing that the hand 
or brain of man can produce, or that nature provides for the 
children of earth. The fact that individuals do suffer is a 
positive indication that something radically wrong exists that 
nature had nothing whatever to do with, but is entirely 
artificial, the creation of man himself. 

The hope of the morrow, therefore, rests entirely in the 
extent that suffering mankind is ready and willing to go in 
destroying those artificial barriers to his own happiness, free- 
ing himself from the enslavement of his own creation. To 
be able to act at all ip such a direction, the man must acquire 
some knowledge of his natural rights, to discover where they 
have been infringed by the artifices of man. Reverence for 
anything that is, must be reduced near to the zero point. 

As every member of the human family has some influ- 
ence for good or bad, on the whole it is thus a demonstrated 
fact that every person has a duty to perform, and that the 
vast majority have got to do better than they have been 
doing. One of the most misleading and disastrous fallacies 
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that is spread B.mong men is the one that aid must come 
from someone else besides themselves. **God helps those 
who help themselves" is an ever-living truth, but the idea 
that someone will do for us, in the commonest of material 
things,, prevails to such an extent that thousands of men 
allow others to do all their thinking, and they become simply 
blind followers. It is not to be wondered at that they find 
themselves in want, stripped of the product of their hand and 
brain, and supplicants at the feet of the despoilers for the 
barest crumbs by which to sustain life. With their natural 
rights taken from them, and so cowardly that they would 
prefer to live in such conditions rather than risk a few more 
years of such miserable existence in a struggle to regain 
what is their natural right. 

What a shadow is cast over the civilization of this last 
decade of the nineteenth century when a human being is seen 
who must be thankful to another human being for employ- 
ment at returns that merely means an advance from the 
starvation point to semi-starvation! Yet, such exists and must 
continue until man makes different conditions. It cannot be 
expected to be changed by the favored ones. The hope of 
the morrow rests in use of the intellectual powers of the 
ill-favored ones. 

How long can present conditions continue before there 
must come a total collapse of society — a tumbling down of our 
social structure and a rebuilding on the ruin? It Js law now 
that is being observed. It is the effect of law that has made 
thousands miserable. It is a change of law that is necessary 
for a change of conditions. Can laws be changed quick 
enough ? Can it be expected that the tens of thousands that 
have barely existed through the summer will bear the severer 
sufferings of winter in respect of laws that are for the pro- 
tection of property? Should not quick steps be taken that 
there maybe no lawlessness or excuse for it? Is there not 
this moment most serious reasons for the immediate conven- 
ing of legislatures to relieve an impending catastrophy? 

It is certain some expedient must be sought for and 
applied, or there is danger that all the horrors will be seen 
that were seen when the people of France were starved into 
rebellion. But instead of a disposition to relieve being seen 
by those in positions of power, a disposition is seen to stop 
the murmurs arising from discontent and suffering by crush- 
ing it out or smothering it wherever possible — instead of 
changing the laws for relief, the strengthening and strict 
enforcement of them — until it looks very much as if a terrible 
struggle would result between those who have and those 
who have not. 

Man is the creator of all laws but those of nature, and 
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hence is greater than his creation — has the right to destroy 
when thej7 are not suited to his welfare. It is the majority 
who must decide whether they are suited or not, and when 
the majority decide not to obey them, they become practi- 
cally a dead letter. The present conditions are, in fact, 
creating a majority of that mind. In desperation reason 
becomes unthroned. The morrow may bring a storm. Screw- 
ing down the safety valve to prevent the escape of steam 
may cause destruction no one intended. The dissatisfied 
ones cannot get off the earth. 

The under dogs in life's struggle, the producing masses, 
have, in a certain degree, organized, united in the past to 
relieve themselves by reasoning, legitimate means. They 
have been the most powerful factor for years that has 
appeared among men. They are needed now more than at 
any time in the past as a governing guide, yet, as anyone 
can satisfy himself by observation, they are in a weaker con- 
dition than any time in the past ten years when industrial 
activity was at its height; when comparatively few were idle, 
and as their workings are popularly considered, when the 
wage-earning classes had the least need of their support. 

Such is a fact that is hard to explain, and yet does not it 
bode ill for the morrow? The resisting force that is in each 
individual 'mail is alive, and that is increasing which brings it 
into activity. The quiet-running stream brings blessings 
along its course. Let it be dammed and then break fortn, 
and destruction is carried with it. May we not reasonably 
fear that such is now gathering in human affairs, raising 
doubts and fears as to what the morrow may bring forth ? 
Does not a day of reckoning come in all things? Why should 
there be seen the disposition to disregard it and to apply the 
spirit of revenge ? 

There was lately a great railroad strike. Regardless of 
how ill-advised it may have been, many men took part in it 
from honest motives. They were good law-abiding, citizens. 
They find the effort they engaged in fruitless, but they find a 
power over them relentless in its spirit of revenge. The 
opportunity to work is denied them. Who can say what size 
of a volcano is being formed in that quiet, industrious citizen, 
or at what moment, in conjunction with others who are suffer- 
ing from similiar causes, it may break forth? May not the 
morrow see it? Conditions of mind of that nature, from one 
direct cause or another, but indirectly all from a common 
cause, have been forming in all parts of the land. 

Does not reason direct that all who are in a position to 
relieve such should make haste to do so, and be prompted so 
to do from a selfish motive? Will it be done, is the para- 
mount question at the present moment. 
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A CURSE IN OUR INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM. 



On September i the railway shops at Shoshone, Idaho, 
were closed, and according to the notice given the employes, 
permanently. The men have been given positions at other 
points on the system, which, in view of the common method 
in such cases, is a commendable act on the part of the man- 
agement. The closing of these shops, regardless of whatever 
reasons the management may have for it, calls attention to 
one of the many ills that arise under our present industrial 
system, and which, if there were nothing else to its discredit, 
calls for a radical reform. It is an evil that arises purely 
from the system under which our industries are carried on, 
is common throughout the country, and can be charged to 
the system and not to any particular individuals. It is the 
logical result of a system that makes gain the object of 
existence. 

Some years ago, in a barren sage-brush waste, a town is 
laid out by a town-site company on the line of the railroad. 
To the railroad company land is donated on which to build 
shops. Shops are erected and men are asked to go there 
and operate them. Their presence makes the land valuable. 
Men are induced to buy lots, build homes and bring their 
families there. The town-site company reap rich returns. It 
may possibly have been that officials of the railroad company 
were interested in the town-site company. If so, it would not 
be the first time men in such capacities were, and it is a diffi- 
cult thing to know who are members of an incorporated com- 
pany. These homes are builded and supplied from the earn- 
ings of the men in the shops. They represent their savings, 
and which are valuable only in the degree that they can be 
used, and that depends only on the employment the shops 
give. And the operation of the. shops depends upon the 
orders of a corporation, the managers of which are a thou- 
sand or more miles away, and their aqtions are regulated by 
influences that are in no way local to the town, or even the 
state, in which it is situated. They are influenced solely by 
commercial or business influences, and such a town is consid- 
ered but a dot on the map. If individual managers. of a cor- 
poration felt any moral obligation to the families situated in 
the town, they could not show it. They do not act as indi- 
viduals, but as a corporation, an artificial being created by 
law, which has all the rights and powers of the individual, 
but no conscience, and consequently no moral obligation. An 
individual can be the most conscientious of men, who would 
lose his life rather than injure a fellow being; and he can be 
a member of a corporation that commits all the crimes of the 
decalogue, and it will not phase his conscience, nor will he 
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be regarded as a hypocrit. Corporations are a very nice 
invention for the use of men who want to rob or steal for 
the returns there are in it, and don't want to be known as 
countenancing such things. 

The fact that men's savings are at the mercy of what has 
no conscience or moral responsibility means that there is a 
wrong that exists. It should never be possible that such a 
condition could arise, but when it does arise there should be 
some remedy. The management of the Union Pacific recog- 
nized this in the past when the shops at Eagle Rock, Idaho, 
were removed and the division terminals on the Kansas 
division were changed and the employes in a certain degree 
were reimbursed for their losses, an act of justice which the 
management of no other corporation has ever done that we 
have ever heard of. What may result at present under the 
receivership remains to be seen, and it ' may depend on 
whether the court will construe the principle of equity as 
liberally as the managers of the corporation did in the past. 

If, however, a corporation can, by implication at least, by 
establishing at a place what appears to be a permanent indus- 
try, induce men engaged in that industry to invest their sav- 
ings in homes, and then destroy that industry, and conse- 
quently the homes thus established, it places men under as 
bad conditions as ever slaves could be. There is no possi- 
bility of their accumulating anything; and where they must 
pay rent, under like conditions it is always at the highest 
notch. In the investigation of affairs at Pullman this has 
been seen. There the corporation owned everything, furn- 
ishing light, water and houses, regulating the rates and rents 
to suit themselves, and on a basis that, no matter what the 
rate of wages might be, it took all that the men earned. In 
such cases as Pullman, it is the **pluck me'' store system on 
an enlarged scale. At Pullman the men could not buy the 
property; it was not for sale. For the possibility of a man 
owning his home was a possibility of his becoming independ- 
ent of the company. 

The system of taking all that workmen earn, and keep- 
ing them in debt to the company if possible, has grown very 
extensively during the past decade. A manufacturing con- 
cern no longer thinks of erecting an establishment unless it 
can own the town in which it is located. During the past few 
years stove works, cotton and paper mills have been estab- 
lished near Denver, and under such circumstances. The 
companies bought land far enough out so that men could not 
work in the industries that it was proposed to erect and live 
in the city. They platted a town, reserving a large portion, 
put the remaining lots on the market at the speculative value 
they would have in proximity to the factories. The erection 
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of the mills was begun, and men expecting or securing^ 
employment bought the lots, paying a small amount down^ 
paying interest on the rest. In many cases the company put 
up a house and sold it on time terms. The cash they received 
paid them back their original outlay, while they have a large 
capital represented in mortgages on these homes drawing a 
high rate of interest, quite as profitable and sure investment 
as the factory could be. If men did not buy they had houses 
to rent, and the rent was high enough to pay a high rate on 
the investment. Starting with comparatively nothing, the\r 
are by this method wealthy, as it has proved in most such 
cases, for they are common all over the country. When a 
considerable part is paid them from the savings of the men 
a wage reduction is ordered, or the factory closes for a time; 
men become unable to make their payments, foreclosure 
under the terms of the mortgage is made, it is bought in by 
the company at a price that just covers the amount due on 
the mortgage and interest, the savings are gone and a family 
with an ugly feeling toward mankind is turned loose. It is a 
legalized, systematic method of robbery, as cold-blooded as 
ever was committed by a highwayman. As a rule, at the start, 
men feel grateful to a beneficent corporation for being so 
liberal with them and giving them such an opportunity to be 
robbed. Near the suburbs of every city of importance in the 
land just such has been practiced and it is now, under the 
industrial depression, bemg realized by thousands — an 
industrial depression artificially created by the men who 
build such towns and their colleagues, the money-loaners* 
What would result if the tens of thousands who have suffered 
from it should suddenly seek revenge on those they believe 
responsible? 

It is all based on what is unjust in our industrial system,, 
which has reached that point that it is utterly impossible for 
a wage-earner to become independent of the employer in the 
slightest degree. It is slavery of a worst form, when the 
life of a man is considered, than chattel slavery ever was. 
There has got to be radical and quick changes to make life 
worth living at all. It is better to die in a struggle to throw 
it off than to live on under it. Such changes have got to be 
made in our laws that will make impossible such conditions. 
Take away the speculative value of land and it will be sorely 
crippled. Take away the limited liability of stockholders in 
corporations and make every shareholder personally respon- 
sible for every act of the corporation legally, morally and 
financially, and the present kind of corporations would not 
exist, and they never could own the men they employed as it 
is possible under existing conditions. 
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MORE THINKING AND LESS TALKING POLITICS. 



A circular is reported as having been issued to the 
employes of the Union Pacific system, on some of the divis- 
ions at least, which reads as follows: 

**On account of personal strife being engendered among 
-employes by active participation in political matters, it has 
l)een decided to request all employes to refrain from becom- 
ing particularly identified in any way. Should any employe 
desire to accept a nomination for office of any kind, he will 
l>e required to resign from the service.'* 

This is causing considerable comment, and well it might. 
It implies a great deal more than it reads on its face, and can 
te given many different constructions. The very fact that it 
is issued from the officials of a great railroad system gives 
reason to most people to give it the strongest interpretation 
against the employes. That the fact that they are the em- 
ployes of the officials from whom the circular eminates gives 
those officials power to curtail their rights as citizens to 
discuss politics, which is the science of government, and 
which every citizen of the United States is in duty bound to 
consider. If the circular is not obeyed, it means dismissal 
from the service; and positively, if a citizen employe should 
aspire or be chosen by his fellow-citizens to public office he 
can expect no further employment in the railway service. 
There is nothing new about this latter. Men accepting 
nominations were held to be unable to do a full day s work 
and have their mind on a political office at the same time. 
It has always been a question as to the justice of such a 
ruling. For there are a thousand things a man could have 
his mind on rather than his work that would be more detri- 
mental than running for an office. Falling in love, or "gettin' 
religion" would be worse, but a man running for office usually 
can find plenty to do looking after his canvas but when it 
comes to the prevention of the discussing of politics, there is 
no two sides to that. A man has no time to discuss politics 
when at work. As far as discussing politics outside of work- 
ing time is concerned, that is positively none of the business 
of any employer; and it never has raised as much disturbance 
between men as the discussion of the differences in religion 
has, which in no way pertains to the welfare of the men, being 
an absolute waste of time. The circular is simply advisory, 
it is no order, and the least attention that is paid it the better, 
outside of the time actually in the service. No man at work 
has a right to use the time he is paid for in holding debates 
on political or any other matters, and as far as stirring up 
strife goes, there will be none seen any way. The only 
comment that is necessary is the circular is a senseless piece 
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of business at most, and can accomplish only the opposite of 
what it seems to have been intended for. 

It is not so much talk that the workingman wants as it 
is thinking, and if all will now follow the advice of the circu- 
lar, and do less talking and more thinking, there will not be 
much trouble as to results. 

But the present anxiety for the welfare of the employes 
does not compare well with the Mink administration of the 
Colorado division a few years ago, when the shopmen at 
Denver were given time and a dime each to pay car fare to 
attend the primaries of a political party that Superintendent 
Mink was interested in — and it was not a workingman's 
party either. While it eminated from the employer side, it 
was, of course, not the present administration. Now there is 
not a workman that has got sense enough to vote at all that 
need be disturbed by any orders, even, as to what he shall do 
in politics. The sense he has will indicate to him what is 
for his interest to do, and he can go and do, and no one need 
know what conclusion he has reached, nor is it anyone's 
business. John M. Thurston, general solicitor (an employe) 
of the Union Pacific system, will probably discuss politics 
this fall and it will not interefere with his job in the least. 
Some may want to know why. The average man with horse 
sense will know why without asking. It will not make any 
difference with the other kind if someone told them. 

The circular referred to makes one think that someone 
is afraid that if the workmen discuss politics this fall among 
themselves that the arguments of Thurston and others will 
be torn all to pieces and that the simple ones might follow 
the advice of fellow-workmen rather than the great orators,, 
and it would greatly upset the plans and interfere with the 
wishes of someone. There seems to be nothing else that 
would give a reason for any cautionary circulars. 

What a calamity it would be to some people if the work- 
ing classes would for once discuss themselves to a point where 
they would all, for once, agree in politics. They might not 
have any reason for a strike thereafter, and that would indi- 
cate that they were using their heads rather than their bel- 
lies to direct them, and then they would be just as big and 
powerful as anyone else; and there might not be enough poor, 
starving workmen and their families left on whiqh to let some 
favored ones perform the highly moral act of charity, and 
extend sympathy to, and there would not be half as much 
pleasure in having enough to have some to spare in charity. 

There are a Tot of people who are fearfully afraid that 
workingmen will get to know as much as they do, for such an 
event might change the relative position of the people won- 
derfully. Men will get more of that by quiet reading and 
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.thinking rather than heated discussions. If all would strive 
in that direction from now till fall there would be no question 
about their being united. They would be so well agreed 
that there would be nothing to dispute over and thus injure 
the well-being of the industry they were engaged in. 

There is no question but what the circular referred to 
^ill be of great benefit to the employes. It is going to make 
some men think that otherwise would waste their time in the 
expenditure of wind. Thinking men will always think them- 
selves to a right conclusion, and as to anything pertaining to 
their welfare, there can be but one right, consequently the 
result always is to bring men closer together, rather than 
make strife. Let no one worry over a circular that makes 
men think, no matter what the real motive of it may be; the 
result is what is to be considered, and make good results at 
that. The indications are that the masses are doing more 
quiet, solid thinking this fall than ever before, and one might 
as well issue a circular changing the phases of the moon as 
to try and stop it. Every attempt is going to encourage 
thinking. Thinking will make results in time that will be 
discouraging to all who dictate the personal actions of others 
in anything, especially that pertaining to citizenship. 



GUARDING OUR INTERESTS. 



The appointment of separate receivers for the Denver, 
Leadville and Gunnison Railway (South Park) , and the Ore- 
gon railway and navagation lines, parts of the Union Pacific 
system, has caused the employes on those divisions to again 
consider the question of a reduced wage scale, which it was 
hoped had been settled for the present by the decision of 
Judge Caldwell. 

On the South Park the action of the new receivers has 
been sustained by Judge Hallett, and on the ground that the 
road now stood entirely upon its own resources, and wages 
could not be paid greater than its earnings, and if after such 
steps it could not pay, its affairs would be closed up and the 
road abandoned. He in no way receded from his former 
position, or in opposition to the principles involved in the 
decision of Judges Caldwell and Riner. The men have 
accepted the decision, and are making the best of the situa- 
tion. The differences have caused neither side any extra 
loss, and the results are better than could have been expected 
by any other method of settling the differences; and it con- 
firms the wisdom of the method of using the courts as ^he 
arbitrator between railroad employes and the management, 
on whichever side the decision may be. 
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The road men and telegraphers on the Oregon railwajr 
and navigation lines are contesting in the courts the actioa 
of the receiver on that road in ordering a wage reduction- 
The court having at the opening decided against the posi^ 
tion taken by the employes— that the decision of Judge Cald- 
well was binding on the receiver — will hear the case on its 
merits, the employes being obliged to produce testimony ta 
show why wages should not be reduced. The principle that 
we have contended for — that the courts were the proper 
place to decide such questions — is again confirmed by the 
Oregon court; and whether it be for or against the men 
finally, it can be no different than the method of a strike 
would bring, and causes none of the loses or ill-feelings that 
a strike invariably does. 

But such methods of adjusting differences require a more 
thorough and higher degree of organization of railroad 
employes than has been in use in times past. A comparatively 
few men can start a strike and gain sympathetic support 
greater than their own number. The excitement and preju- 
dices raised during a strike all tend to this. But the calm,, 
deliberate presentation of a question of right or wrong before 
a tribunal has nothing of that nature to bring it supports 
It is entirely the intellectual, reasoning force that is at work, 
not the brutal; and to support it there must be a uniting of 
men on a reasoning basis, prepared at all times to use such 
powers in their own defense. To be sure and effective it 
must be a constant force. Organization cannot be created 
in a day that can bring into play such forces. The late strike 
has demonstrated that beyond a question of doubt, and if the 
lesson that experience gives is remembered, the defeat will 
finally prove the greatest of victories for labor. Similar mis- 
takes in the future will be avoided. In making a move it is 
as valuable to know what not to do as what to do; the right 
course is taken in either event. 

The reduction ordered on the Oregon division falls fully 
as heavy on the shop employes as any other branch of the 
service, yet it has evidently found them in a disorganized 
condition, as they do not appear to be represented in the con- 
test that has been instituted. 

The fact that they are thus situated may seriously 
handicap them, and to the injury of their interests in the 
future. What excuse have men in this age for such negli- 
gence? And will they have any reason to complain if from 
their own negligence they suffer? They were practically in a 
like condition in January last when the receivers of the Union 
Pacific system secured an order from Judge Dundy to reduce 
wages, but men on other divisions were in a different condi- 
tion, and by their action the Oregon men were benefitted* 
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but it seems to have had no effect in their putting themselves 
in line, though later on they seemed prepared to join a sym- 
pathetic strike, in which they were not directly interested. It 
may have been that they believed they had no personal inter- 
ests at stake; that those were settled forever in their favor, 
and required no further attention on their part. If so they 
must now realize their mistake, though perhaps too late to 
be of immediate benefit to them. However, there may be 
others who may take heed from them, who are liable to com- 
mit the same mistake. If so, it will not be a total loss if they 
avoid the mistake. For workmen to be organized for the 
protection and advancement of their interests no longer nec- 
essarily means to be in an open, hostile, antagonistic position 
against all others, but on the contrary to be on a footing to 
peacefully, equitably and reasonably meet all others and 
consider, from a basis of right and equity, any differences that 
may arise between such parties. To workmen it means the 
opportunity to mutually discuss what is to their welfare, and 
the proper method to bring such results. There can be no 
legitimate opposition by those of opposing interests to such 
steps, but rather have every reason to encourage it, and if 
there is opposition it need cause no trouble. There is an 
excuse for large employers of labor to oppose organizations 
that regard and solely use the strike, with all its consequent 
disturbances, to settle differences, and it must be expected 
that when they have the advantage they will use it against 
them. But the adoption of other methods is not in their 
behalf, but for labor itself, for the better advancement of its 
interests. Labor claims what is right. Right is always based 
on truth, and to reach the right or truth of any proposition, 
reason is the only way, consequently whatever brings that 
most into play must bring the best results. 

There is no excuse worth considering that a man work- 
ing for wages can offer to show why he should not unite with 
fellow workmen in organization. Nor can there be any time 
when organization is not necessary. It is more needed in 
times of industrial depression than when there are fewer idle 
men; for at such times the competition and necessities of 
men give an advantage to opposing interests, and one that is 
used to reduce wages and take other advantages from the 
employed which are hard to recover when conditions 
improve. Yet it appears as a rule that at such times the 
smallest numbers are found to thus act, and it but indicates 
the narrow view many men take of those economic questions 
that together make' the labor problem, and why it is so hard 
to make permanent progress. Every period of industrial 
depression sets them backward, losing much of the ground 
they have gained, and when again taken up, time is lost in 
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regaining the lost ground. It is to be hoped that the present 
period of depression will be passed without the losing of as 
much ground as has been lost in times past. 

If there is such losses, men can only blame themselves 
for their own negligence in guarding their interests. As long^ 
as the present system of carrying on industry is in force there 
will exist a constant necessity for united effort to protect the 
interests of workmen. The very nature of the system, com- 
petitive and remorseless on the under doef in the struggle, 
demands it. To raise the method of applying such efforts 
from a mere brutal struggle to one that brings into play the 
higher intellectual powers of man, has been our effort, and 
one we trust railroad employes most especially will adopt 
and maintain everywhere, and never forget for a moment 
that they have interests worth guarding, and that there is 
not a moment passes that those interests are not in danger; 
that an ounce of prevention is better than any amount of 
cure; that a little from each makes a great force in the 
aggregate. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"A CORPORATION is Organized capital; it is capital con- 
sisting of money and property. Organized labor is organized 
capital; it is capital consisting of brains and muscle. What 
is lawful for one to do, it is lawful for the other to do. If it 
is lawful for the stockholders and officers of a corporation to 
associate and confer together for the purpose of reducing the 
wages of its employes, or of devising other means of making 
their investment profitable, it is equally lawful for organized 
labor to associate, consult and confer with a view to main- 
tain or increase wages. Both act from the promptings of 
enlightened selfishness, and the action of both is lawful when 
no illegal or criminal means are used or threatened. * * * In 
conclusion, we may be indulged in giving expression to the 
hope that in the future differences about wages between 
courts and their employes, at least, and we would fain hope 
between all employers and employes, resort may be had to 
reason, and not to passion; to the law, and not to violence; 
to the courts, and not to a strike. It is a reproach to our 
civilization that such differences should result, as they often 
have, in personal violence, loss of life, destruction or prop- 
erty, loss of wages to the men, and loss of earnings to the 
employer, and when they occur on great lines of railroads, 
great damage and inconvenience to the jjublic." — ^Judge H.C. 
Caldwell, in Union Pacific Wage Cases. 



In Victoria, where the government owns the railroads, 
fares are not one-half as high as in this country, yet the net 
income is sufficient to pay all federal taxes. 
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POINTS FOR WORKINGMEN. 



In an article appearing in Humanity 
and Health the writer spoke of the duty 
of employers to employed. In this she 
wishes to speak of the duty of the work- 
ingman to himself. 

The working class of to-day might be 
free, yet they forge their own chains. 
Does any one really beleive it is neces- 
sary for 75 per cent, of the people to bow 
their necks to 25 per cent., powerful 
though the latter may be through the 
power that money gives? An article in 
a great New York paper in speaking of 
the fact that the Vanderbilt and Grould 
children were carried over the country 
in private cars, with tutors and gov- 
ernesses, teaching as they went, said this 
was the right thing to do, for these chil- 
dren should be taught to thoroughly 
know the country they were to be rulers 
of. And why are these children to be 
rulers of this country that was supposed 
to be freed from sovereigns over a hun- 
dred years ago, and to know no power but 
the will of the people? By what right, 
human or divine, are these children, 
whose sole recommendation above all 
other people is the prospective inheri- 
tance of money, ground by their parents 
from the toil of others; by what right, I 
say, are these children to be rulers of 
this country? That whole article was 
enough to make any revolutionary hero 
turn in his grave. Was it to be a country 
owned by a dastard money power that 
they freed it by such suffering from a 
kingly power? 

The deliverance of the workingman 
must lie in himself. He can hope for 
naught from the selfishness of his em- 
ployers, corporate as they are, and strong 
in the sense of their power through their 
gold. Workingmen must organize, re- 
solve, act. The selfishness they despise 
in the employer they must lay aside 
themselves. And the first great lesson 
they must learn is how to vote. At pres- 
ent they give the money power a fresh 
grip on their throats at every election. 
Who gets nominated for office? Capital- 
ists. Who get elected? Capitalists. 



Whose votes do it? Workingmen's. 
Could the votes of rich men elect these 
capitalists if the votes of workingmen 
were against them? Verily not. Let 
the workingmen attend primaries; let 
them put up their own candidates; let 
them absolutely refuse to allow the 
nomination of any man who is a capital- 
ist, a member of any great corporation, 
or connected in any way at all with 
any sort of trust or with the slightest 
interest in Wall street. If such a man is 
nominated let workingmen snow him 
under by a million votes. 

And let workingmen organize— not as 
engineers, not as firemen, nor trainmen 
generally; not as miners nor plasterers, 
nor any particular class of laboring men; 
or, if they do, let there be a close com- 
munication between every order, so 
close that they shall be practically 
one. Let them keep watch over the 
record of every politician, every con- 
gressman at Washington, every mem- 
ber of state legislatures everywhere, 
let them send word to every organiza- 
tion telling at once of each man who 
stands in with the money power, who is 
bought and sold, who votes against the 
laboring class, who favors trusts, and 
then let them, with all the power of their 
votes and their influence, turn down 
these men; kill them politically forever; 
send them to a deserved oblivion, and 
let them have no more voice in con- 
trolling the destinies of the nation they 
would dishonor for their own selfish 
ends. 

Workingmen need not fear for leaders 
among themselves. There is no right- 
eous cause but what the Daniel comes 
to judgment. There are Washingtons 
and Lincolns and Crom wells and Arnold 
Winkelreids whenever the demand 
comes. Organize; set aside all differ- 
ences. The time has come; the man 
will come. Resolve that in this land of 
plenty, teeming with riches, with abun- 
dance that God has provided for every- 
one, that there shall not be any longer 
such a record as that which appeared 
in the New York papers on June 15, 
when on one page was the story of 
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Johann Kaufifman, of Stockton, N. J., they are and human nature is what 
who killed his wife and three children it is, and make no struggle for bet- 
and himself because of poverty and in- tering ouselves nor our conditions, then 
ability to get work; and George Brock, indeed is life a farce. If it be wrong 
of Gordon, Ind., who, driven desperate to demand juster distribution of the 
by hunger and want of work, killed his things of this life, to teach the unsel- 
wife and son and himself. Men and fishness that Christ himself taught— 



brethren, these things should not be and 
would not be if workingmen would 
arouse to a sense of their own latent 
possibilities, their own strength, their 
own power, now dormant or misapplied. 
There is no use of looking to any of 
the present existing parties for relief; 
both Democrat and Republican are cor- 
rupt. Let a party arise which shall de- 
mand, and enforce that demand, for the 
abolition of all trusts, of all schemes of 
whatever sort that shall enrich the few 
at the expense of the many; a party 
which shall demand a proper proportion 
of the increase of wealth for the pro- 
ducers of that wealth. Causes seemingly 



Where is it to be 



then what is right? 
found? 

« Charlotte Perkins Stetson in her poem 
Charity" gets off a very pertinent thing. 
She says: 

Came two yoang children to their mothers shelf 
(One was quite little and the other big) ; 

And each in freedom calmly helped himself 
(One was a pig). 

The food was free and plenty for them both, 
But one was rather dull and very small. 

So the big, smarter brother, nothing loath, 
He took it all. 

At which the little fellow raised a yell 
Which tired the other's more lesthetic ears, 

He gaye him here a crust and there a shell 
To stop his tears. 

as hopeless have succeeded. This, too. He gave with pride, in manner calm and bland, 
can succeed, and workingmen themselves Finding the other's hunger a delight ; 

can do it if they will. ^!,f »™ 'Hti piet, his fnU left hand 

•^ Hid from his right. 

It has been said to me, in regard to xt« „ , ^ . , ^ ^ . 

,. , .1 <L i_ \li. He gave and gave, O blessed charity, 

my former article, that because things How sweet and beautiful a thing it is. 

are as they are they must be accepted How fine to see that big boy giving free 



What was not his. 

—Martha Ward Gleason. 



and let alone; that human nature must 
become angelic to i)ermit of the justice 
to fellow-creatures that I demand; that 
affairs are only made worse by stirring 
up thought on the subject and conse- 
quent action, and then a resulting un- 
settlement of things. If this be so, then 
the barons should never have demanded 
of King John the signing of Magna 
Charta; the French should have borne 
the cruel taxing of the poor and the ex- 
emption from taxation of the nobles and 
clergy without a protest; the bastile 
and the infamous letters of cachet 

should still be in existence. If that is ♦ . ^ » ♦ 

so, Washington was a traitor to his duty The way to civilize society is to keep 
and the revolution a mistake; the ideas moving, and say something when 
bleeding feet in the snow of Valley you speak, rather than be so partica- 
Forge was a mistaken sacrifice; the lar just how you say it 

grand words of Nathan Hale only the ♦ . ^ ■ ♦ 

vaporing of a young enthusiast; the A man who knows enough to sit 
delivering of this country from the down by the force of his will, is cap- 
shadow of slavery the act of fanatics. If able of voting yes or no upon any 
we must acquiesce because things are as measure formulated to govern society. 



A secret vote has no more virtue than 
an empty shell. 

♦ » ^ ■ ^ > 

The principle object of a secret bal- 
lot is to deceive the common people, 
and seal the secret of political trades. 
♦ i ^ i ♦ 

It Is the birth right of the individual 
to choose a method of expression, or 
will power and i>ersonal responsibil- 
ity contradict each other. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE UNION 
PACIFIC. 



Ths Voice has the following to say 
regarding a settlement, by the govern- 
ment, with the Union Pacific, and makes, 
what would seem to a practical railroad 
man, a novel proposition. The movement 
of trains must be under some central 
control and the men engaged in the 
operation, maintenance under that same 
control. The government could operate 
the road by taking the place of the 
corporation and name the managers. 
The objection that the government 
would lose money can have but little 
weight, as money has been made by 
railroads and can be again. Why not 
the government? A railroad is for the 
use of the people; the people must pay 
for its use. The government in this 
country is the people. The people would 
pay for what they get. It says: 

"No one would say the Mississippi 
river should not be cared for simply 
because the people must be taxed for 
it. The people, in taxes, simply pay for 
what they need and want: 

"In one year more the government's 
mortgage on the Union Pacific railway 
matures. There is not the slightest 
possibility that it can be paid. While 
some handsome personal fortunes have 
been extracted by some means from 
the road, the corporation itself has not 
been able even to meet the interest 
on the government's mortgage for lol 
these many years. It is a second mort- 
gage, and, with accrued interest, it 
amounts to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000,000. 

"What is to be done about it? That is 
the question that is agitating the Pacific 
coast in particular and the rest of the 
country in general. 

"There is no use in extending the time 
for the payment of the debt. A railroad 
that cannot even pay interest, and, for 
that matter, never has paid interest to 
amount to anything during the life of the 
mortgage, is not a debtor that is worth 
while fooling with. If the government 
foreclose the mortgage and sell the road. 



the probability Is that it will not bring 
enough to satisfy the first mortgage, let 
alone the second, which the government 
holds. If the government takes posses- - 
sion of the road and operates it, the prob- 
abilities are that it will lose money every 
year and have to tax the rest of the 
country to make up the deficit. 

"The *way out' is this: 

"Let the government f orclose the mort- 
gage and take possession of the road. If 
the first mortgage cannot be extended, 
let bonds be issued and the proceeds 
used to pay it oflf. Let the government, 
then make the road a public highway in 
fact as it already is in law, just as the 
old country turnpike, the Erie canal and 
the Mississippi river are public high- 
ways. The govetnment does not need 
to own or to operate any of the rolling- 
stock any more than it needs to own or 
to oi)erate the boats on the Mississippi 
or in New York harbor; though, as in 
one case the government now employes 
lighthouse keepers, so it would probably 
in the other case have to employ its own 
dispatchers and switchmen. Let it keep 
the roadbed in repair, as it now keeps 
the Mississippi in order by building 
levees. Let fees be charged for the use 
of the roadbed and stations as fees are 
now charged for the use of docks and 
used to be charged for the use of turn- 
pikes. Let engineers and brakemen be 
licensed just as pilots are licensed, who 
have also in their keeping hundreds of 
lives and valuable cargoes. In short, 
make the road a public highway, and let 
any man or any company that wants to 
run his own locomotives and trains or 
wants to hire them from others be 
allowed the use of the roadbed and 
stations on paying the required fees 
and conforming to all necessary regula- 
tions. Let no man or corporation have 
any exclusive privileges, but let ship- 
I)ers have a chance to ship by which- 
ever line gives the best service for the 
lowest price, as they now ship over 
waterways. 

"The railways of this country must all 
be made in time public highways in fact 
as they are in law, and the Union Pacific 
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may well be the first to be changed in approved robber has beslimed himself 

that way." and polluted the atmosphere. He has 

♦ *^' ♦ not sugar-coated the pill of his proceed- 

TO WHOM DO THE PROCEEDS ings with chicane of argument; he has 



OF TOIL BELONG ? 



not paralyzed his victim*s conscience, nor 

filled him with emulation of nefarious 

"We stand upon the ground that the practice. The subtle things are the 
workingmen are entitled to a just pro- dangerous things, and the very naked- 
portion of the proceeds of their toil," °®ss of his badness is protection in 
says President Debs, of the American compare with the ambushed vampirage 
Railway Union. Who is entitled to that which is leeching the life-blood from the 
portion of the proceeds of toil to which starving multitudes. He has simply 
the workingman is not entitled? And demanded the purse, and passed on. If 
why is not the workingman entitled to ^^ ^as considered the present and press- 
the entire proceeds of his toil? The ing need of his victim and returned him 
proportion that the workingman should ^ portion of that which was his own, will 
yield up should be definitely settled ^^^ act abate the weight of the claim 
upon, and made uniform. This plan which galls his capture? "What is 



would prevent awkward complications. 
Such an irregular regime enables a 
few to overfeed, while others are starv- 
ing! 

Why is it not as wrong for the work- 
ingman to be reduced to the necessity of 



sauce for the goose should be sauce for 
the gander," but if the approved robber 
grants his wage slave suflBcient to meet 
the urgent necessities of life, he is not 
only unwhipped of justice, but is a 
lauded benefactor of his kind and wal- 



imploring the robber of the toiling ^^ws in respectability, 

masses to spare his life — to spare the ^^^ American colored slave yeilded 

means of his existence— as it is for the *^® effort of his life to the hand which 

wayfarer to be compelled to bend the cradled, fed, clothed, housed and buried 

knee to the bandit? Robbery is robbery, ^^^' '^^^ American white slave took up 

be the perpetrator Robin Hood or Pull- ^^^^ an^ wrested the colored man from 



man; yet the Pullman will turn the 
dungeon key upon the Robin Hood 
because Robin Hood's method is 
out of fashion. It was quite the 
style when the robber barons issued 



the hand which, though it robbed him, 
provided for him, then stacked his 
musket and settled down to a fate in 
some respects less enviable than that of 
the colored slave! The day used to close 



from their castles and demanded tribute upon a well fed and generally rollicking 
from the passer on road or river; but set of darkies; our sun sets upon mill- 



that was long ago, and the bread and 
water, the stone floor, the barred window 
and the iron cot ticket persuade the 
holder thereof that he might as well 
be out of the world as not in step 
with it. 
Heaven deliver us from this farce of 



ions of white slaves either hungry 
or painfully apprehenisve of the mor- 
row. 

Wake up! wake up! Become aware 
that robbery upon the highway should 
not corner all the punishment to the 
exclusion of chastisement for robbery 



hair-splitting, with the better man upon the thousand by-ways by methods 
always getting the worst of it. If by masked. Become aware of the fact that 
any earthly power these two evil-doers ^^^ laborer is being robbed in just such 
could be arraigned elbow to elbow and proportion as he yields his earnings to 
the moral standing of each analyzed, we another; that he is, in the sight of 
should find the sins of the oflf-oolor heaven, criminal both in his submission 
robber to be of the lighter hue; we to such enslavement, and in his willing- 
„i ^„i J „^^ , ._ j7 ^ M M ^®s^ *'*^at such a system of bondage be 

should see him comparatively free from entailed upon posterity !-A. T. Potter 
the gloze of hypocrisy with which the in Plowshare and Pruning Hook, 
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THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 



With every department of the gov- 
ernment under the control of corpora- 
tions and the capitalistic classes, no 
permanent victory can come to labor 
through strikes. Under the recent rul- 
ings of the courts all labor strikes are 
criminal and revolutionary, and are 
just subjects for suppression by the 
military forces of the government. The 
precedent of sending the United States 
army to the seat of labor strikes to pro- 
tect corporate interest and coerce labor 
into submission to the mandates of the 
capitalistic classes has been fully estab- 
lished. Tyrannical injunctions, Gatling 
guns and Winchester rifles are now the 
legalized methods of subduing labor 
strikes. With these facts before us, it 
aeems that labor should turn its undi- 
vided attention to the powers that de- 
feat it in its struggles for justice. The 
principal inalienable rights mentioned 
in the Declaration of Independence are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Then the Declaration says: 
•**Whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form 
as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness." 
The time to act as suggested by the 
Declaration of Independence has come. 
If not to abolish, the time has certainly 
come when we should alter our present 
form of government until it grants more 
protection to the citizen struggling for 
justice than it does to robbing combines 
and plundering corporations. Through 
the blood of labor this government was 
brought into existence by the indus- 
trial masses, it has been maintained and 
by the same forces it must be controlled. 
Liet labor use its franchise and vote the 
government into its own hands and it 
will not only accomplish more for its 
amelioration than could be accomplished 
by a thousand years of continued strikes, 
but it will render strikes unnecessary by 



abolishing the power of greed to rob and 
oppress the masaeB,— Knights of Labor 
Journal, 

♦ i ^ i ♦ 

HEAPING INSULT UPON INJURY. 



The New York state constitutional 
convention rejected the Tucker amend- 
ment proposing that the question of 
woman suffrage be submitted to the 
people. This action virtually settles the 
fate of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment. This was expected; nothing else 
could be looked for from a body as abso- 
lutely owned by the capitalist interests 
as the capitalists own their coats. It 
was and continues to be a Utopian 
dream on the part of woman to expect 
emancipation from the class whose 
economic interests demand her subjuga- 
tion and consequent degrading status. 
Freedom for woman can be the award 
only of Socialism — that movement alone 
on whose banner is written indelibly: 
**Freedom for Mankind," that, however, 
on top of the wrong of denying woman 
her rights the convention should have 
added insult was hardly to be expected. 
Refined rascals might at least have been 
decent. 

It was an insult to woman, as gratui- 
tous as it was blackguardly, to claim, as 
did Mr. Root, that the withholding of the 
suffrage from her was requisite to keep 
her sex from degradation. To insinuate 
that she is not capable of purity except 
when held up by man can be the act 
only of a mind steeped in depravity; 
to strike the magnanimous posture of 
upholding female decency by treating 
the sex as a ward is a bit of ruffianly 
insolence. But worst of all does this 
mock chivalry look when examined more 
closely. 

Who are these who deny woman 
equality with man? The very paladins^ 
of the class that first levels her with the 
male wage slaves by driving her into 
the factories; who invade her home, 
tear her form the household duties for 
which they affect such delicate feel- 
ings, and lastly, not leastly, crown their 
long list of infamies by robbing her 
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of her chastity and driving her to pros- 
titution! 

Sisters of toil, turn your backs upon 
the polluters of your fair sex's name! 
liike the hero women of old, drive your 
husbands, sons, brothers and sweethearts 
to the modern field of battle — the hust- 
inffs; refuse them the solace of your 
company unless they fight manfully, 
and riddle with the bullets of the 
Socialist ballot the carcass of the fiend- 
ish system that desecrates your lives.— 
The People. 

♦ ■ ^ > ♦ 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. 



The writer in an exchange on the 
subject of the above caption says that 
strictly and accurately speaking capi- 
tal does not employ labor. Labor is 
expended because people have de- 
sires that must be satisfied and the 
things V7hich satisfy these desires can 
only be secured by expending labor 
on hand. We are hungry, we must 
have food. Before we cain have bread 
we must raise V7heat The miller must 
turn the wheat into flour and the 
baker changes the flour into bread. 
The exchanger brings the bread from 
where it is not wanted to where it is 
wanted. This is the last step in the 
economic process of production. Now 
supposing bread could be secured 
without labor of any kind, then labor 
could no longer be expended in its 
production. Now supposing this ex- 
tended to all the things which people 
desire, then lobor would no longer 
be a factor in the production of 
wealth. Consequently it is the de- 
mand for consumption which really 
employs labor. In the light of this 
principle how meaningless seems 
most of the talk in the newspapers 
and magazines about the relations of 
labor and capital. Again and again 
we have seen it stated that without 
capital labor would starve, and if all 
capital were destroyed labor could 
not scure employment. From the 
principle formulated above, it is a 
necessary conclusion that there will 



always be employment for labor as 
long as human desires remain unsat- 
isfied. Capital does not employ labor 
—its function in the economic organ- 
ism is simply to aid labor. Economi- 
cally speaking, it is more accurate 
say that labor employs capital than 
it is to say that capital employs labor. 



Miss Florence Pullman, the daugh- 
ter of George M. Pullman,after whom 
he named the hotel which he built and 
runs in violation of his charter in his 
sweet "Arcady" of Pullman town, is to 
marry an European prince— the fat, 
worthless and blase Austrian Prince 
Leopold von Isenburg-Birstein. The 
wealth his "American citizen" wage 
slaves have produced, but which he 
squeezed out of them, is to go to pur- 
chase a rotten limb of Hapsburg royal- 
ty. His daughter and her spawn are 
to riot in wealth with an European 
freebooter, while the "citizens" who 
produced the wealth rot in hovels un- 
der their "free" fiag, on their "free" 
land. 

We have often stated it; we re- 
peat it; the fact cannot be insisted 
upon too strongly: "America has 
been reconquered; our land is a plan- 
tation; her people and her soil are 
there to-day for no other purpose than 
to support in luxury an European 
aristocracy; and for the doing of this 
dirty work those are used who prate 
loudest about the sanctity of the 
American fiag and the "privileges" of 
"American citizenship." What King 
George's colonial governors were to 
the colonies, the American capitalists 
are to the people to-day. Wage 
slaves, be up and doing! The ballot 
that elected the Continental Congress, 
which declared this land was and of 
right ought to be free, has to be sup- 
plemented by a new revolutionary 
ballot— The People. 

^ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

If the state has authority to govern 
the will. It does not follow that the 
corrupting Infiuence of politics can 
create such a state. 
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SHARP CUTS. 



"Ab long as there is dross in the gold 
it will be afraid of the furnace." 

Men of character are the conscience of 
the society to which they belong. — Em- 
erson. 

"All true prosperity begins by seeking 
first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness." 

'*The advance of humanity towards 
righteousness is due not to tyrants, but 
to martyrs." 

You cannot dream yourself into a 
character; you must hammer and forge 
yourself one. — ^Froude. 

"What right has any man to compel 
you to pay tribute to him for the privi- 
lege of being allowed to live on the 
earth? Don't think." 

"The silver discussion has disclosed 
one fact very plainly. It has shown 
that we could do without either (gold or 
silver) as a money." 

Nothing can be had for nothing. 
Whatever a man achieves he must pay 
for; and no favor of fortune can absolve 
him from his duty. — Taylor. 

"The value of legal tender money is 
imparted to it by an act of the general 
government of each nation, and hence 
the value is always extrinsic." 

Let every man be occupied, and occu- 
pied in the highest employment of which 
his nature is capable, and die with the 
consciousness that he has done his best. 
— Sydney Smith. 

"The influence of men is not to be 
confined to the circle of their acquaint- 
ance. It spreads on every side of them, 
like the undulations of the smitten water, 
and will reach those whom they never 
saw." 

"Any money that reaches the channels 
of trade without paying several interests 
on the way is not "sound" money. Noth- 
ing is sound but what pays interest, and 
the more and the larger the interest, the 
sounder the money. See?" 

"The people are getting madder and 



madder all the time, 'and jthis is most 
encouraging. A few more turns of the 
screw will make the pressure intolerable, 
and then something will snap. liet'er 
snap." 

"We recognize no distinction between 
the robbing of the wayfarer byjthe com- 
mon thief, and the filching from the 
laborer of the product of his labor by the 
capitalistic boodler. Robbery is robbery 
still, whether it be committed by the 
outlawed thief or the inlawed institu- 
tion." 

"An issue of bonds in time of peace, 
in order to perpetuate the accursed 
national banks, exempting their capital 
from taxation, and burdening the toilers 
with an increased taxation to pay inter- 
est whilst more than $500,000,000 of 
silver is stored in the vaults of the 
United States treasury, is an outrage 
that the American people will not tol- 
erate." 

♦ ■ ^ « ♦ 

An opinion is a "vote" only when 
it is expressed publicly. 

An honest act gains nothing by being 
performed secretly. 

A politician who buys his glory will 
settle the final balance with the devil. 

The man who has the courage to 
say yes or no has no need to vote 
secretly. 

Public schools will produce a race of 
men that poMUcians cannot fool with. 

A printing press muzzled by a mort- 
gage is like a mad dog in the same 
rig, trying to bite. 

It is a contradiction of the principle 
of voting to vote in public and be se- 
cret about it 

Even if a father is not a sovereign 
in the family, he Is surely more so than 
any other man. 

The representative man is a reflec- 
tion from him who has not courage 
enough to use his own light 

Politicians will have to "move on" 
when the "boys" learn how their fa- 
thers were robbed of the fruits of the 
American revolution. 
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D. Stat.— L. J. Ihm Omaha, Neb. 

Editor and Manager of the Magazine : 

J. N. COBBIN. 

OfBlce : Room 9 McClelland Block, 
Postoffice Box 740. Denver, Colo. 

October 22 has been fixed as the date 
for the annual meeting of the district. 



The employes in the Shoshone shops, 
which have been closed, have been given 
places at other points on the road. 



October 1 a quarterly report is due 
from the locals and it should be sent in 
promptly this year, so that the general 
report will be ready for the district 
assembly meeting. 



The subscriber who is behind with 
his subscription to The Magazine is 
reminded that what he owes can be used 
to good advantage in meeting the ex- 
penses of publication. 



We have left a few copies of the sub- 
scription edition of T. V. Powderly *s book, 
"Thirty Years of Labor," which we will 
send to any address on receipt of $1. 
This is below the price of the cheap 
edition that is now being sold. We 
think the book should be read by all 
interested in the social problems, and 
the books would be better in the hands 
of readers than stored in this office. 



What was feared at the time of the 
strike appears to be proving true. Local 
officials are taking advantage of the 
situation to discharge men whom they 
had personal feelings against by charg- 
ing them with being involved in the 
strike or sympathized with it. It seems 
they showed little consistency in some 
cases, stretching every point possible to 



involve some and cause their discharge^ 
and reversing the operation in other 
cases. We do not beleive it is the wish 
of the management, and some who have 
been thus acting may find themselves in 
an unfavorable light. The truth lives a 
long time. 

Many mechanics realize the great 
addition to their power that a technical 
education would give, but believe they 
have passed the age when such know- 
ledge can be acquired, or that they have 
no opportunity. This fallacy keeps many 
a bright mind in darkness. "No one is 
too old to learn." There is no workman 
working eight or ten hours per day 
who cannot find an hour or more each 
day that he can devote to the acquire- 
ment of that knowledge he desires, no 
matter in wjiat branch of the science it 
may be. The correspondence schools 
which have been established provides a 
home instructor at small cost. Mechan- 
ics can get much information as to how 
to proceed by writing the (Correspon- 
dence School of Mechanics, Scranton, 
Pa. It is a noticeable fact that the 
most earnest a'dvocates of social and 
economic reforms are among those who 
have an ambition to rise by the powers 
that education gives them, who feel the 
loss most keenly of the want of opportu- 
nities when young. Every act that 
encourages and aids men to study is in 
behalf of a higher social system. It is 
the practical mind that moves the world. 
Thb colleges alone fail to make such. 
Half the drill of the college given to the 
man at the anvil, lathe or bench would 
soon change the complexion of society. 
♦ ■ ^ ■ ♦ 

The secret ballot can be counted in 
secret and "sworn" to publicity, if ca«jt 
publicly it would need no system per- 
jury to give it the appearance of hon- 
esty. 



It is the bright side of a man that 
reflects authority, but before he is 
obeyed the dark side should be sought, 
when the seeker will find himself in 
advance of his reflector. 
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^orrespopdeQee. 



HOTE TO CORRS:SPONI>K?(TS. 



Do not wait until the last moment to write up 
your monthly letter. Send it in at any tjme ; the 
sooner after you read this the better. The first 
opportunity you have is the best time. 



Denver, Colo., September 1, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

If the reader be lacking in adequate 
idea of the area of the wholesale business 
section of our fair Queen City, he should, 
some morning, volunteer his company to 
the Union Pacific "walking clerk" as he 
winds his devious way in and about the 
numerous city spurs and switches of the 
big system, visiting all industrial and 
business establishments located thereon, 
the object being the obtaining of signa- 
tures for receipt of loaded freight cars 
delivered on said spurs and switches. 

The writer having been temporarily 
detailed to the duties of the work, and 
having become, in a day's trip, tolerably 
familiar with the windings and curvings 
of the route, set forth one bright summer 
morning at that period when the fresh, 
filmy-like, fairy mist of early day lightly 
inveils town, plain and mountain, while 
the quiet of dawn has yet to be entirely 
broken by the bustle of a later hour. 
What better time for a tramway ride? 
Having chosen the north side as a starter, 
this mode of transit was accordingly 
resorted to. 

As we spin along, we observe and 
declare: "What a conglomeration of 
humanity is represented on this very 
tramway." The capitalist, the attorney, 
the banker, engrossed in the columns of 
the morning paper; the girl . stenogra- 
pher, toying with a bunch of sweet peas; 
the more care-worn factory girl, with 
lunch basket; the mechanic, the artisan, 
the laborer with dinner bucket. A 
better sight is scarcely to be obtained 
on any fresh morning than that of the 
members of these latter classes appar- 
ently as eagerly absorbed in the contents 
of the morning press as any prominent 



business denizen of the "hill." This we 
take to be a distinctive feature of Ameri- 
can life, and to the progressive mind what 
could be more gratifying? 

But we cannot ride on and on through 
the splendor of the summer morning. 
There is a limit where business, work, 
sharply intrudes itself. And just here 
let us remark — we have the length of 
several squares to cover yet — that a man 
is never the worse for encouraging and 
entertaining healthful dreams and specu- 
lations when he finds time for them 
through the toilsome and monotonous 
day of this work-a-day world. 

George William Curtis, in his delight- 
ful "Prue and I," lives an existence of 
the most hum-drum nature; yet, what a 
life is his! Endowed as it is, with bliss- 
ful dreams and visions, which do his 
neighbor no harm and open unto him a 
world of happiness. The beauties of a 
true painting; the rapture from a good 
book; the splendors of nature; the hal- 
lowed gloriesr-although he has never 
actually beheld them — of the old world 
of mythology, romance and legendary 
lore — all are his, making a large, full and 
sweet experience. 

And so as we reach the Summit Fuel 
and Feed Company's place, first glancing 
at the environments of the Queen City 
pottery and People's Coal Company, to 
ascertain if any cars there loom up; 
although we carefully check the Sum- 
mit's yard and compare with yesterday's 
memorandem, entering the office to obtain 
a receipt for the new car — ^yet our mind 
is open to other things as well. 

There is, perhaps, nothing in Denver 
less poetic than the Platte, as it mean- 
ders beneath the city viaducts; but, tak- 
ing the stream in connection with the big, 
barn-like interior of the fuel and feed 
company, where the air is laden with the 
sweet scent of clover and alfalfa, and 
numerous little tabbies are briskly play- 
ing about in the coolness of the morning, 
the whole suggests as we saunter along 
the sand of the marquis spur — oblivious 
of said sand, for thetime being, of course 
—sweet pastoral New England scenes. 
The odors from great meadows and from 
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the depths of green woods, the sound of 
water and of birds, all come back to us, 
and, for a brief moment, the world is a 
delight, a joy, a thing of beauty and 
simplicity, and we wonder if a life spent 
amid such scenes with their lights and 
shadows, but comparative .i)eacefulness, 
is not to be preferred to — but here is the 
spur, presenting an array of cars for hay, 
coal and stone men galore. We make 
our notations of car numbers and con- 
tents and having presented our book to 
N. L. Morey and E. L. Fox, betake our- 
self across the Fifteenth street bridge 
downwards toward the center of the city 
for some half dozen blocks. The cars of 
the Stewart Coal and Lime Company 
have a tendency to roam about in the 
big yard and can be noted in passing, 
while an entrance is necessary to the 
Chicago Lumber Company's place in 
order to detect strangers since yesterday. 
The Fisher Lime Company, the Citizens' 
Coal and Coke Company, the Geyserite 
Soap Company are checked, and we turn 
from Fifteenth down the 'joint track to 
the Denver Transit Warehouse No. 5, 
where cars of divers contents from the 
various roads disgorge themselves of 
manifold things, from a barrel of old 
Burgundy to a baby buggy. Passing 
adown the track, we approach the west 
side, visiting Kent & Stuchfield's mat- 
tress factory, the Colorado ammonia 
works, the Denver consolidated gas 
house, Charles Conners' paving material 
place, the Citizens' Ice Company, and so 
on up Seventh in a westerly direction. 
This branch of the Citizens' Coal Com- 
pany, the lumber firms of C. D. Hunter, 
Conine-Eaton and the now silent terra 
cotta industry, do not detain long and, 
crossing the Platte find ourselves in the 
vicinity of the famous western brewery 
of Ph. Zang. The well-known advertis- 
ing print of Zang's brewery is, perhaps, 
rather highly colored; but then it may 
be in this case, also, that " 'tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view," and the 
artist when he executed the work did, no 
doubt, behold from his position, nearly 
all the detailed beauties and pretty 
effects he depicted. The substantial 



buildings, the well shaven lawns 
of the residences, and, above all, the 
green plain in the distance, bounded by 
the majestic snow-clad Eockies, with 
fleecy clouds floating about them and 
above them — are all here. Enter the 
place and — Auf weiderseJien to Denver 
and America, for 'tis Deutsch land we 
have struck and no mistake. The portly 
figures of many, the at times ponderous 
— ^if the word be allowable — and, at 
times, chipped and chopped language, 
and especially the industry itself, all 
suggest the little watery "f adder-land" of 
the sons of Holland. The artist omitted 
one detail in his picture. In a quiet 
spot, he should have located one of these 
personages seated upon a keg of the 
golden liquid, with jug and pipe, and 
left him half asleep in the sunshine, just 
before seizing his brush. Not that we 
would insinuate that siestas are indulged 
in by the employes at Zang's. We were 
speaking merely from an artistic stand- 
point, our mind simply exercising the 
speculations heretofore mentioned. 

From the cool brewery we proceed on 
our way, hot and dusty by this time, 
down Seventh below the coal company's 
office, there turning to the right and 
entering the stone yards of Ross & 
Fraser and the Denver onyx concern, 
in whose vicinity are scattered numerous 
fragments which the geologist would not 
scorn to examine. Kindall's factory, 
the Denver cement works, Bingham's 
lumber yard, Thurmond & Hamilton's 
feed establishment, the Lawrence street 
and Grand avenue power houses, the 
Denver water works, the Western brew- 
ery, etc., etc., all on the west side, the 
majority within a stone's throw of the 
viaduct, are cancelled, and now, provided 
the crew of engine 198 are in readiness — 
for we necessarily depend upon their 
convenience— we, also, are prepared for 
our trip to the paper and cotton mills 
at Manchester, whither a daily visit is 
paid to obtain receipts for cars of coal 
and pulp delivered and to sign bills of 
lading for in-coming cars from the mills. 
The ride out through the alfalfa fields is 
welcomed, the drawback to the trip being 
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the long wait for the completion of the 
switching — and there is no small amount 
of it to be done. 

Luncheon hour has passed when the 
city is reached and with an appetite from 
the jaunt and ride, we devote our atten- 
tion to the inner man. 

Not to bore the reader with the details 
of the afternoon trip, let it suffice to say 
that the route winds about the lower 
portion of the city in the neighborhood 
of the Denver public warehouse, extends 
up Nineteenth and Wazee, including J. 
D. Best's, the Denver Beef Company, 
and McPhee & McGinnity's Nineteenth 
street lumber yard; from thence, be- 
ginning with the firms of Jacob Sava- 
gean,the Armour Packing Company, and 
the Halleck-Sayer-Newton, McPhee & 
McGinnity (Twenty-sixth street) and 
John Mouat lumber yards, on to Fortieth 
street. 

The jaunt is now scarcely a dream — it 
is a grim reality, for old Sol's rays beat 
fiercely down on sand and steel and O, 
the refreshing coolness of a goblet of 
water! Delicious nectar, indeed, is the 
frozen artesian liquid to be found at 
Weigh Master Blakeley's quarters. One 
other cool spot, and one well worthy 
insi>ection, is the great "ice box" of the 
Armour Packing Company in their 
establishment at the foot of Twentieth 
street. From the torrid to the frigid 
zone; from sand and pavement to soft 
saw-dust carpeting; from the blinding 
glare of day, to subdued light, little 
incandescent lamps gleaming against a 
background of cleanly varnished walls. 
The transformation is great. 

The Texas Lumber Company's yard, 
Fortieth street, is our omega, whereat 
we put up book, pencil and notd book 
and gladly — ^mayhap a little stiffly — make 
a dash for a homeward-bound street 
car. 

Since this is your first day, reader, and 
assuming that your pedestrian powers 
be not great, you will, doubtless, to-night, 
sleep the sleep of the just, and in the 
morning bless the invention of the alarm 
clock. Will B. Nbenan, 

Freight Department. 



Laramie, Wyo., September 23, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

Nothing is being done here in shops 
but running, or round-house repairs. 
Business on the road is good and en- 
gine and trainmen are making good 
time. Motive power is being kept up 
in good shape; new engines, or those 
put out of shops at other points have 
been sent here to take the place of 
those sent to Omaha for repairs. 

WllUam Allen, foreman of boiler 
shop, is in Omaha under the care of a 
physician. We are in hopes that he 
may soon return with better health. 

Business in town is improving some, 
as it usually does this time of l^e 
year, when everybody that can afford 
it is preparing tor the winter. 

Politics are not exciting any one 
but the professional politicians. The 
newspapers instead of discussing some 
of the living issues, waste valuable 
space in raking over the past history 
of some of the candidates for office. 
One of two things must be true. Some 
very bad men must be continually put 
up for office on the various tickets, 
or the newspapers are published by 
those to whom truth is like a foreign 
language. 

Myron W. Reed spoke to the largest 
and most inteUigent looking audience 
on me 12th of this month that was 
ever addressed by any one in Lara- 
mie. He iqK>ke in the interests of the 
People's party, and made a lasting 
impression on many who never would 
turn out to hear any one else make a 
political speech. 

All three parties have nominated a 
full state ticket The Populists have 
also named their county ticket and 
placed on It several of our former 
Union Pacific employee— WilMam Da- 
vis for county derk, and 0. J. Waech- 
ter for sheriff. 

William Davis has Just imported 
from Sterling, Colo., a traction engine 
with which to haul coal, wood and 
lumber from the plains to Laramie. 
He has already met with an obstacle 
in the way of having double the 
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amount of freight charged than what 
the agent In ColOTado agreed to ship 
It for. The engine, has not been un- 
loaded yet, and Mr. Davis Is losing 
valuable time waiting to have the mat- 
ter corrected. 

If the people will only vote as they 
talk the old parties will not know 
"where they are at," after this fall 
election. The only argument that the 
mossbacks of old party fame use since 
the people will no longer listen to the 
free trade and protection chestnuts, 
Is that they dlfif^ with us as to what 
would be best for the people. If this 
were not so, I would have some doubt 
about our being right 

Wyoming Is a good state. All we 
need to make It desirable to live here 
Is good laws that will give special 
privileges to none and equal opportu- 
nities to all. I expect to remain here, 
and am therefore Interested In the 
bringing about of just such conditions. 
With a people's government I expect 
to see this. Then, when the roll is 
called on the judgment day, and the 
heavens are rolled together as a scroll 
and the reverberations of wrecked and 
ruined worlds peal forth the fiat of 
eternal rest, I want to hang my weary 
bones on the galley rack of immor- 
tality and register as a man from the 
state of Wyoming LXXXII. 



Abmstrong, Kan., August 22, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

The weather for the past month has 
been warm and dry. On several oc- 
casions the mercury in Uncle Sam's 
weather guide courted around the 
century mark and all the folks felt 
the effects of the heat. 

The corn crop of Kansas is a partial 
failure on account of the long con- 
tinued drought, and consequently 
thousands of sturdy farmers are leav- 
ing the Sunflower state In their prairie 
schooners to some dime more congen- 
ial to them. 

There will be no pleithoric railroad 
business for some time to come, on ac- 
count of short crops and small prices 



for the same. It seems to me that the 
workingmen are more alarmed at the 
outlook than the railroad companies. 
Why do they not take the same se- 
rious view of matters before they go 
on a strike? The readers of the Mag- 
azine must not think that I disfavor 
strikes. Such is not the fact. But I 
would like to have money enough on 
hand to give every family of the 
striker sufficient means from week to 
week to keep the wolf from the door. 

You must have money In the treasury 
to combat capital. The proper labor 
leader has not made his appearance 
on this continent yet. This Is strong 
language for a Knight of Labor, but 
such Is the fact. 

Abundance of work In all depart- 
ments here. We are working forty 
hours a week. In the last month three 
machinists were discharged. One quit 
the service of the company. No men 
were hired to fill vacancies. 

The pay checks came on time this 
month— 16th of the month— and were 
appreciated by every one interested. 
There is a halt called to building new 
engines, and James Roberts is dis- 
consolate on that account. 

The Nos. 1 and 2 x>assenger trains 
running between Kansas City and 
Denver will be discontinued Septem- 
ber 1st. A night shift of two wheel 
lathes commences again on the 27th 
Inst. In speaking about the wheel 
lathes running a ten-hour shift In my 
last letter, it should say that it was 
a night force. Everything Is running 
along smoothly In the shops here. 

The Fort Scott shops are working 
their men fifty hours a week. Since 
the strike the Missouri Pacific shops 
at Cypress are working their men 54 
hours a week. 

John Boddlngton, an ex-general for3- 
man of the Armstrong shops, reported 
to be worth about $50,000, is scabbing 
on the Santa Fe at Argentine as a ma- 
chinist. 

Pat Lillis of Topeka, old Bill Haz- 
en's sucker, took Mark Whelan's place 
as foreman in the blacksmith shop. 
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He is a low-lived, ignorant Irishman. 
Charlie Moran, Jack Gallagher, both 
rounders, are his henchmen. 

The machinists here seem to favor 
scabbing, since the late strike, whilst 
tiie boiler-makers and blacksmiths 
•xpell any of their members for tak- 
ing a striker's place. 

You will hear from me again. 

Au Bout de Son. 



Denver, September 10, 1894. 
Editor Magazine: 

As I understand the September Mag- 
azine will appear late for this month, 
I will try and give a few items from 
here this late in the month. 

Nothing of importance has come up 
at this point since our last, though 
there was some apprehension just be- 
fore the first of the month thait the 
shops here were to be turned over to 
)the GuLt receiver, and that event 
might complicate the interests of the 
employes in the shops. Nothing of the 
kind has yet developed, though rumors 
of such a move are still afloat. There 
has been no increase of the force to 
make up for the reduction caused by 
the strike in July. H. W. Mitchell, a 
machinist from Shoshone, has been 
transferred here, the shops at that 
point having been closed, and Mr. 
Hovey, formerly foreman at Shoshone, 
has been placed in charge of the round 
house here. 

While there is plenty of work In 
sight that must be done some time, the 
disposition now seems to be to have 
as little done as Is possible to keep 
things moving. 

Local politics has boiled very hard 
the past two weeks and Is still boiling. 
It Is hard to say what Is going to be 
the result this fall. With so many 
factions pulling In different directions, 
there appears to be danger that prin- 
ciples win be forgotten In the scram- 
ble for office, or In trying to get even 
with this faction or that. It may be 
to the furtherance of the principle that 
the people should rule, and that gov- 
ernments should be conducted for the 



welfare of the greatest number. If 
some of the scrappers for office should 
received a severe lesson this fall. 

The real issue that is before the peo- 
ple, and (the one that should have the 
attention of all, is between plutocracy 
and the producing masses, which shall 
rule. Shall government continue en- 
tirely In behalf of wealth, or will the 
rights of humanity, Irrespective o£ 
wealth, be cared for? Every attempt 
IS and will continue to be made to 
make side issues overshadow the main 
issue, to excite prejudice rather than 
•encourage reason. XXX. 
♦ ■ ^ ■ » 

Colonel Ingersoll In a recent lec- 
ture before the Bar Association of 
New York, said; "As long as children 
are raised In tenement houses and 
gutters, prisons will be full. The gulf 
between the rich and the poor will 
grow wider. One will depend upon 
cunning and the other on force. It 
Is a great question whether those who 
live m luxury can afford to allow 
others to exist In want. The value of 
property depends not on the pros- 
perity of the few, but on the pros- 
perity of a great majority. Life and 
property must be secure, or that sub- 
tle thing called *value* takes Its leave. 
The poverty of the many Is a perpet- 
ual menace. If we expect a prosper- 
ous and peaceful country, the citizens 
must have homes. The more homes, 
the more patriots; the more virtue, the 
more security for all that gives worth 
to life. The more real education, the 
less crime, and the more homes, the 
fewer prisons." 



The Intelligence required for the sol- 
ving of social problems Is not a more 
thing of the Intellect. It must be ani- 
mated with the religious sentiment 
and warm with sympathy for human 
suffering. It must stretch out be- 
yond self-interest, whether It be the 
self-Interest of the few or of the many. 
It must seek justice. Por at the bot- 
tom of every social problem we shall 
find a social wrong.— Henry George, 
In Social Problems. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 



The S^tember Arena is filled with 
articles of interest The number 
opens with a paper by Rev. Minot J. 
Savage on "The Religion of Walt 
Whitman's Poems," which will lead 
many to open their Whitman in a 
new spirit. Judge Walter Clark, asso- 
ciate justice of the supreme court of 
North Carolina, writes in favor of the 
election of senators by popular vote, 
and the limiting of the power and pat- 
ronage of the president He is, how- 
ever, not in favor of electing the pres- 
ident in the same way, as he believes 
that would involve the perils of revo- 
lution with certain popular and ambi- 
tious men at the head of a presiden- 
tial campaign. Charles S. Smart an 
ex-state superintendent of the public 
schools of Ohio, makes a very damag- 
ing criticism of our school system in 
a paper called "Public Schools for the 
Privileged Few." It should lead to 
salutary discussion and ventilation. 
B. O. Flower, the editor of the re- 
view, in a paper on "Early Environ- 
ment in Home Life," protests against 
the unwritten social code which keeps 
young people in a dangerous ignorance 
of the true functions of their bodies. 
Walter Blackburn Harte contributes 
"A Review of the Chicago Strike of 
»94." Thomas E. Will, A. M., and Dr. 
Lucius F. C. Garvin writes on "Muni- 
cipal Reform, and How to Effect It" 
Prof. Will also furnishes a valuable 
bibliography of the subject for stu- 
dents. Dr, Albert Lefflngwell discusses 
"An Ethical Basis for Humanity to 
Animals," with some special relevance 
to the question of vivisection and the 
limits of scientific curiosity. James 
G. Clark, a Western poet contributes 
some stirring verses, **The Message of 
M. Lowe." A unique and interesting 
paper is "An Astrological Forecast of 
the Administration of President Cleve- 
land," made at the moment Mr. Cleve- 
land took the oath of office on March 
4, 1893. G. L. McKean writes on "The 
True Basis of Money." M. Louise 



Mason deals with the new psycholog- 
ical question of "Pre-Natal Infiuence." 
Will Allen Dromgoole contributes a 
story, "Ole Logan's Courtship," and 
this, with W. B. Harte's new causerie 
"On Certain Satisfactions of Preju- 
dice," represents the purely literary 
element in the number. 



"A Story from Pullmantown" is a 
late addition to the increasing store of 
literature that is educating the masses 
to the wrongs that exist in our present 
social system. This story, in an inter- 
esting way, exposes the methods that 
have been carried on at Pullman. It 
should be read by all who want light 
on the dark places. 

It is sold in paper for twenty-five 
cents, cloth fifty cents. John T. Ridge, 
175 Monroe street Chicago, 111., is the 
general agent He is one of the me- 
chanics who was starved out of Pull- 
man. 



"American Slaves," by "One of 
Them," is a late addition to economic 
literature. It is written with a view 
of laying forcibly before the Ameri- 
can people the causes of the present 
industrial distress. Send twenty-five 
cents to this office and secure the book. 



"Mother, Will and I," by Milton 
Colt is a story of our own day, and 
shows some of the possible factors of 
social disaster and disintegration cre- 
ated by our civilization. It deals 
with some of the ugly facts of life as 
they are to be seen in any of our great 
cities. It reveals the fearfully warp- 
ing infiuences continually moulding 
and crushing all the higher ideals and 
standards of life, and often twisting 
even some of the finest and tenderest 
and most beautiful natures out of all 
recognition, hurling them in their pas- 
sionate revolt against sin into that 
skepticism that mocks at all it former- 
ly held sacred, and accepts the brutal 
laws of our society with all the fer- 
ver of the ancient Jewish law-givers. 
Since pity and mercy and love and jus- 
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tlce are mere empty words, cry these 
beings, made for passion, and starved 
into cynicism by the brutal mockery 
of life, then let us have an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. It is all 
very natural, when one calmly con- 
siders it The tigress at bay does not 
temporize. Those imfortunates bom 
for passion, cannot understand our 
more phlegmatic amusement Life 
can never be a comedy to them. It 
must either be a pastoral or a tragedy; 
it is usually the latter. For this they 
are much to be pitied; for the only 
possible serenity in life comes from 
that stoicism that touches tolerance 
for all sins and sinners. And why not, 
since most men, bad as they may be, 
are, perhaps, after all, but the piti- 
able victims of certain mental dis- 
eases? 

In every locality can be seen charac- 
ters as portrayed in this story. 
Pinched by the machinery of our 
present social system, men rise in their 
wrath to destroy it This boolc teaches 
the lesson that by evolution not revo- 
lution must reforms come. 

Price, paper, 50c; cloth, $1.25. Are- 
na Publishing Co., Boston, or this of- 
fice. 

RAILROADS OF THE COUNTRY. 



The railroads of the country are in 
anything but a satisfactory condition, 
and the revelations in the case of the 
Atchison, Topelsa and Santa Fe comes as 
a shocl^ to the country. As we stated 
last weels, the examination of the booiss 
by an expert discloses the fact that the 
income of the last four years has been 
made to appear $7,000,000 more than it 
was. Of this, $4,000,000 was paid in 
rebates to shippers (presumably in viola- 
tion of the interstate commerce law), and 
other large amounts have been paid to 
other roads as a pooling balance, also 
presumably in violation of law. Presi- 
dent Reinhart's answer is generally 
regarded as unsatisfactory — he does not 
even speak of the rebates — and he has 
been constrained to send in his resigna- 
ion. The road is in the hands of a 



receiver, which fact has led to these 
revelations. In truth, about two- thirds 
of the roads of the country are in receiv- 
ers' hands and being operated by the 
government, a fact which should be 
broken very gently to those conservative 
people who think that anyone who talks 
about the government's operating the 
railroads (as nearly all other civilized 
nations do) is on the high road to popu- 
lism, socialism, anarchism or some other 
dreadful ism. But it is difficult to see 
how government ownership could bring 
us to a worse pass than we are now. 
The railroads get into a controversy with 
their employes, and the government has 
to come to the rescue in behalf of the 
public and take a hand in the strife. 
The officials run the road into bank- 
ruptcy, and again the government has to 
come to the rescue and, through a 
receiver, run the road. The present 
anomalous condition of railways— public 
highways before the law and whenever 
help is needed, but private property 
in fact and whenever profits are to be 
divided — ought to come to an end. The 
Atchison is not the only system that 
needs ventilation. Here is what The 
Tribune, August 13, says: 

"There never was a better time to 
inaugurate a reform. A reform which 
shall be radical and permanent, which 
shall make an end of the sharp liractices 
by which rival managers outwit each 
other, violate law, rig the market, and 
impose on public confidence. A reform 
which shall forbid ^gentlemen' after 
entering into a 'gentlemen's agreement' 
from putting a premium on the traffic- 
managing talent that can most surely 
dodge the agreement and evade the law. 
A reform which shall take the tylers off 
the doors of the offices, and the fingers 
off the lips of bookkeepers and account- 
ants; do away with the grips, passwords, 
countersigns and all the freemasonry of 
the craft of managers; close the 'sus- 
pense accounts,' abolish rebates and shut 
down on all the costly machinery of 
misrepresentation, concealment and eva- 
sion. A reform, in short, which will pay 
a fair price for honesty, instead of a 
premium for dexterous deception, and 
give to every railroad bond the credit and 
currency of a gentleman's word. This is 
possible. Why not try it?" 

Whatever the competitive system may 
or may not have done for the world in 
other directions, its usefulness as applied 
to railroads appears from this to have 
come to an end,— The Voice, 
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PEOPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION OP THE STATE 
OP COLORADO. 

Public notice is hereby given that 
at the general election to be held in 
the several wards and precincts in the 
state of Colorado on the sixth day of 
November, A. D. 1894, there will be 
submitted to the qualified electors the 
question of amending the constitution 
of this state. 

The authority for submitting such 
question is found in House Bill No. 195, 
which is, in the words and figures fol- 
lowing, viz.: 

AN ACT 
To submit to the qualified electors of 
the state of Colorado amendments to 
article XI of the constitution of the 
state of Colorado. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado: 
Secjtidn 1. There shall be submitted 
to the qualified electors of the state of 
Colorado, at the next general election 
for members of the Greneral Assembly, 
for their approval or rejection, the fol- 
lowing amendments to the constitution 
of the state of Colorado, which, when 
ratified by a majority of those voting 
thereon, shall be valid as part of the 
constitution, that is to say: Section 1 of 
artical XI of the constitution of the 
state of Colorado, shall be so amended 
as to read as follows: 

Section 1. Neither the state nor any 
county, city, town, township or school 
district shall lend or pledge the credit 
or faith thereof, directly or indirectly, 
in any manner to or in aid of any person, 
company or corporation, public or pri- 
vate, or for any amount or for any pur- 
pose whatever, or become responsible for 
any debt, contract or liability, to any 
person, company or corporation, public 
or private, in or out of the state; Pro- 
vided, That the limitations of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to the guaranty by 
any such county, city or town of bonds 
or warrants issued in the construction 
of local improvements, and payable out 
of moneys t.o be collected by specia. 
assessments on the property benefited, 
but such bonds and warrants may be 
guaranteed in such manner and subject 
to such limitations as may be subscribed 
' 'aw. 



Sec. 2. Section 8 of said article shall 
be so amended as to read as follows: 

Sec. 8. No city or town shall con- 
tract any debt by loan in any form, 
except by means of an ordinance, which 
shall be irrepealable until the indebted- 
ness therein provided for shall have 
been fully paid or discharged; specify- 
ing the purposes to which the funds to 
be raised shall be applied, and providing 
for the levy of a tax, not exceeding 
twelve (12) mills on each dollar of valua- 
tion of taxable property within such city 
or town, sufficient to pay the annual 
interests, and extinguish the principal 
of such debt within fifteen (15), but not 
less than ten (10) years from the creation 
thereof; and such tax, when collected, 
shall be applied only to the purposes in 
such ordinances specified, until the 
indebtedness shall be paid or discharged. 
But no such debt shall be created unless 
the question of incurring the same shall, 
at a regular election for councilmen, 
aldermen or officers of such city or town, 
be submitted to a vote of such qualified 
electors thereof as shall, in the year next 
preceding, have paid a property tax 
therein, and a majority of those voting 
on the question, by ballot deposited in a 
separate ballot box, shall vote in favor 
of creating such debt; but the aggregate 
amount of debt so created, together with 
the debt existing at the time of such 
election, shall not at any time exceed 
three (3) per cent of the valuation last 
aforesaid. Debts contracted for supply- 
ing water to such city or town are 
excepted from the operation of this 
section. The valuation in this section 
mentioned shall be in all cases that of 
the assessment next preceding the last 
assessment before the adoption of such 
ordinance; Provided, That in cities hav- 
ing a population of more than twenty- 
five thousand (25,000), an additional 
indebtedness of not more than (2) per 
cent of the same valuation may in like 
manner and by like authority be 
incurred for the purpose of acquiring 
and improving sites for parks and 
parkways for such city, and that the 
aggregate amount of such debt so cre- 
ated, together with the debt existing at 
the time of such election, may equal k|ut 
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shall not exceed at any time five (5) per 
cent of the same valuation; and, Pro- 
vided, That the limitations of this 
section shall not apply to the guaranty 
by any such city or town of any bonds 
or warrants issued by such city or town 
in the construction of local improve- 
ments; out in discharge of such guar- 
anty such city or town may purchase 
and hold bonds and warrants so guaran- 
teed and be subrogated to all the rights 
of the holders thereof. 

Sbc. 3. Each elector voting at said 
election and desirous of voting for or 
against all the amendments to said 
article, proposed at said election, shall 
deposit in the ballot box a ticket where- 
on shall be printed the words "For the 
amendments" or "Against the amend- 
ments." Any such elector not desirous 
of voting as aforesaid may express his 
approval or rejection of any one or more 
of the amendments to said article as 
proposed; Provided, That he shall desig- 
nate each amendment so approved or 
rejected by him by number as it appears 
in this act. 

Sec. 4. The votes cast for the adop- 
tion or rejection of said amendments, or 
either or any of them, shall be canvassed 
and the result determined, in the manner 
provided by the laws of this state for the 
oanvass of votes for representatives in 
congress. 

Approved April 8, 1893. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and affixed the great seal 
of the state of Colorado, at the city of 
Denver, this sixth day of August, A. D 
1894. Nelson O. McClees, 

(Seal) Secretary of State. 



PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
C50NSTITUTI0N OF THE STATE 
OF COLORADO. 



Public notice is hereby given that at 
the general election to ^e held in the 
several wards and precincts in the state 
of Colorado on the sixth day of 
November, A. D. 1894, there will be 
submitted to the qualified electors the 
question of amending the constitution of 
this state. 

The authority for submitting this 



question is found in House Bill No. 198, 
which is, in the words and figures 
following, viz.: 

AN ACT 
To submit to the qualified electors of 
the state of Colorado an amendment 
to article eleven (11), section three 
(3), of the constitution of the state of 
Colorado, and to provide for the crea- 
tion of a bonded indebtedness on be- 
half of the state to the amount of 
fifteen hundred thousand dollars (II,- 
500,000), to fund the outstanding 
obligations of the state. 
Be it enacted' by the General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado: 
Section 1. There shall be submitted 
to the qualified electors of the state of 
Colorado, at the next general election of 
members of the General Assembly, for 
their approval or rejection, the following 
amendment to the constitution of the 
state of Colorado, which, when ratified 
by a majority of those voting thereon, 
shall be valid as a part of the constitu- 
tion, to wit: Section three (3) of arti- 
cle eleven (11) of the constitution of 
the state of Colorado shall be amended 
to read as follows: 

Sro. 3. The state shall not contract 
any debt by loan, or in any form, except 
to erect public buildings for the use of 
the state, suppress insurrection, defend 
the state, or in time of war assist in 
defending the United States. The debt 
incurred in any one year for the erection 
of public buildings shall not exceed one- 
half (}4) mill on each dollar of valuation 
of taxable property within the state, as 
shown by the assessment last preceding 
the creation of the debt. It shall not 
be lawful for any General Assembly to 
authorize any appropriations in excess 
of the actual revenue of the state of 
Colorado for the preceding two years, ex- 
cept to suppress insurrection, defend the 
state, or in time of war to assist in 
defending the United States; Provided, 
That in addition to the amount of debt 
that may be incurred as above, the state 
may contract a debt by loan to the 
amount of fifteen hundred thousand 
dollars ($1,500,000), to provide funds for 
the payment of obligations of the state 
outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
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year, which terminates November 30, 
189i. 

Sec. 2. Each elector voting? at said 
election, and desirous of voting for or 
against the amendment, shall deposit in 
the ballot box a ticket whereon shall be 
printed or written the words "For the 
amendment," or the words "Against the 
amendment." 

Sec. 8. The votes cast for the adop- 
tion or rejection of said amendment 
shall be canvassed and the result deter- 
mined in the manner prescribed by the 
laws of the state for the canvass of votes 
for representatives in congress. 

Approved April 8, 1893. 

In testimony whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of the state of Colorado, at the city 
of Denver, this sixth day of August, 
A. D. 1894. Nelson O. McCleils, 

(Seal) Secretary of State. 



DEAFHESfel CAiniOT JBC CURED 




By local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed c<mdition of the mucous HniTig of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can betaken 
out and this tube restored to its normal condi- 
tion, hearing will be destroyed forever. Nino 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot 
be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. Snnd for circu- 
lars, free. P. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

^r^Sold by Druggists, 75c. 



IEII1fODS,GIB(HIIGuDFIIIHTE 

DISEASES 

SYPHILIS, GONORRHOEA, 

GLEET, PILES, STRICTURE, 
HYDROCELE, VARICOCELE, 
SEXUAL DISEASES, and 

All Delicate or Private Maladies. 

Send 4 Cts. for their new 120-page boolb 

CONSIJI^TATIOX FREB. 

Call upon, er address with stamp, 

DRS. BETTS & BEnS. 

929 Seventeenth Street, corner Curtis 
DENVER, COLO. 



Mm: flRTIFIGIAL LIMBS 

WITH ROBBER HANDS AND FEET 

THE MOST COMFOBTABLB, DUSABLE AND NATUBAL 



IT LTHOVOH a man may lose 
n both of his legs, he is 
not necessarily helpless. 
By having artificial legs 
with rabber feet applied, 
he will be restored to his 
nsefolness. 

The engraving is from 
an instantaneous photo- 
graph of a man ascending 
a ladder; he has two arti- 
ficial legs substituting his 
natural ones, which were 
crushed by a railroad acci- 
dent and amputated. With 
his rubber feet this man 
can ascend or descend a 
ladder, balance himself on 
the rungs and have his 
hands at liberty. He can 
work at the bench and earn 
a good day's wages. He can 
walk and mingle with per- 
sons without betraying his 
loss^ in fact, he is restored 
to his former self for all 
practical purposes. 

With the old methods of 
complicated ankle joints, 
these results could not be 
so thoroughly attained. 

Over 15,000 in use, scat- 
tered in all parts of the 
world. Many of them 
have been supplied without presenting them- 
selves to the maker, simply by sending measure- 
ments on a formula which anyone can easily flU 
put. Received the Highest Award at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Indorsed and purchased 
by the United States Government. A treatise of 
430 pages and formula for measuring Sent Fbkb. 

yoi Broadway, Wew York City. 

(Established 41 years.) 




^y When addressing our advertisers mention 
this Magazine. 
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UNION PACIFIC 
fjIPLOYES' JJaGAZINE. 

Vol. IX. OCTOBER, 1894. No. 9 

A WORD WITH OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 



With those who have been subscribers of this Magazine 
and readers of these pages in the past, and especially with 
those who have been interested in what The Magazine has 
represented and supported, we desire to take this opportunity 
to have a confidential talk. 

The publication of The Union Pacific Employes' Maga- 
zine was commenced in February, 1886, by the organized 
employes of the Union Pacific railway system in District 
Assembly 82, Knights of Labor, as a necessary factor in carry- 
ing out the methods of advancing the interests of labor that 
the organization had developed and pursued during the pre- 
ceding years of 1884 and 1885, which methods had for its 
main features the establishment of reciprocal relations 
between employer and employe; the use of conciliatory 
(being intellectual force) measures in the settlement of any 
differences that might arise between employer and employed. 
While the organization had been successful, as commonly 
understood, in the strike at its inception, the truth was dem- 
onstrated to those who were active in its councils that the 
strike was at best only a desperate expedient, encouraging 
only the brutal and none of the better qualities of man; that 
labor in the long run could expect only to have the worst of 
the effects of it; that it but drove further apart those who for 
their own best interests and that of society in general, should 
be on confidential terms. It had been plainly demonstrated 
in the differences that had arisen and the negotiations that 
had been had between the representatives of the employes 
and the employing corporation that much of the trouble 
between them was due to fear that existed in the minds on 
each side as to the intentions and motives of the other; that 
much of the petty tyrannies that workmen suffered under 
was due to the disposition of local representatives of the 
corporation, much of which disposition arose from the incli- 
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nation to imitate what they had seen others do, or had been 
practiced on them when they occupied a lower round of the 
ladder. A disposition that had in many grown to such a 
degree that it was actually believed that industry could not 
be carried on without the foreman had absolute power over 
the men under him, which he must constantly display to keep 
men in subjection to him. 

To advance that such a condition was wrong in principle 
was always to be met with the excuse that it was a necessary 
evil. That it was wrong, that labor ought to make the first 
move to right, was plain to everyone. That to accomplish it 
there must be a change for the better in the disposition of 
both sides, and the fear of each other had to be broken down; 
that there must exist a better knowledge of each other and of 
the general economic conditions that affected all; that the 
labor employed on a great railway system, scattered over 
many states and divided by hundreds of miles, must be united, 
must be moved by a unity of purpose, to accomplish which 
there must be a better acquaintance established and by it the 
confidence in each other that is necessary to the establish- 
ment of a unity of purpose and its practical application; that 
the object of united labor should be to reach that degree of 
intelligence that differences that might arise or grievances 
that might be suffered could be settled without the strike or 
any of its accompanying disadvantages. 

As men could not come together, some means were nec- 
essary to communicate between them, and through which the 
economic question affecting all could be brought to the gen- 
eral attention, to start into growth the intellectual powers of 
men. This Magazine was established for such purpose. It 
was in the interest of employer and employe; for that which 
it sought to accomplish was for the mutual welfare. Its 
motto, "Your light shines none the less, by shining for others," 
expressed the hope of the intellectual power it would aid to 
create. A man has no less knowledge by imparting what he 
has to others, but he makes the other better able to co-oper- 
ate with him in behalf of the common welfare. It further 
gave a means of exposing the petty abuses that labor suffered 
under in many, and was liable to in all, localities. 

The exposure would call for its correction, and the fear 
of exposure and the consequences would act as a preventative. 
It has been the secrecy under which abuses have been per- 
petuated that have made many of them possible. To just 
what extent The Magazine has accomplished all that was 
hoped for it cannot now be estimated. That it has done 
much, all will agree, especially as a power in the prevention 
of petty abuses. What it has accomplished in leading men 
to a broader and more intellectual view of that which governs 
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their conditions will undoubtedly be better realized in the 
future, should it at any time cease to exist. 

The history of the organized efforts of labor on the 
Union Pacific system, however, is, as compared to the efforts 
of railroad labor in general, as to wages received and rights 
regarded, a bright one. It has led all others in bringing 
results. It has set an example for the world. It has demon- 
strated that labor strikes on railroads are not a necessity for 
the best welfare of all concerned; that great obstacles can 
be overcome and the greatest differences between manage- 
ment and men settled without leaving any effects to be 
regretted; that the principles of reciprocity can be put into 
practice in the relations of employer and employe. It has 
brought employes to see that railroad managers were not 
necessarily brutes, that they were as other men and subject to 
the same influences. It has brought managers to admit that 
labor organizations were not an unmixed evil, but on the 
contrary could be made a powerful ally in the proper conduct 
of an industry employing large bodies of men; that work- 
men were not unreasonable in their demands, or incapable of 
basing their claims on justice and equity. 

Just what part The Magazine has played in bringing 
about such results, it is not for us to attempt to say. It has 
been, however, one of the main features of the work of an 
organization that has accomplished much in that line. It 
was through its pages the attention of railroad employes was 
brought to the possibilities there were in their utilizing the 
courts in the maintenance of the claims of labor, and to the 
methods to pursue, thus to a higher plane and more on an 
equality with the opposition labor must meet; that the 
rights of labor were among the rights that governments 
could take recognition of. 

The employes of other railway systems have organized 
with the view 01 uniting the various forces for a common 
interest, and with a larger percentage of the whole than has 
been seen at any time on the Union Pacific, but have in every 
instance failed; such as was true in the Wabash, Rio Grande, 
the Southwest system, the Reading and the New York Cen- 
tral organizations. Classes have united to guard their sepa- 
rate interests but have failed to accomplish the results seen 
on the Union Pacific. It has not been because they have 
been composed of men individually weaker, or that they 
have had stronger opponents. It has been entirely because 
of methods pursued, or have started the foundation for their 
work wrong. 

In none of the cases of failures was there established any 
publication through which a unity of purpose and action 
could be aided, or their course laid before the world. Quite 
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the opposite method in all things were pursued. What 
might have been accomplished had other methods been pur- 
sued can only be estimated from what others have accom- 
plished by different methods. 

In face of what has been accomplished and the need 
there is for a continuance, neither organization nor The Mag- 
azine has received the material support due it at any time, 
and necessarily a decrease will come in an industrial depres- 
sion that is now on the country. It has not been our policy 
to press subscribers for the amount due on their subscriptions, 
trusting to their willingness to pay when they felt most able. 
The consequence has been the past year we have depended 
for the means necessary for the publication of The Magazine 
on those who paid promptly and as a duty they owed that 
which was advocating their interests. We have reached that 
point where it is necessary for us to appeal to those who are 
delinquent in their subscriptions. We know that large num- 
bers of such are steadily employed and can spare the small 
amount due as well as those who have paid. We are forced 
to reduce the size of this issue simply because we have not 
that which is due on back subscriptions — money that is 
needed to pay debts due for paper and the labor of printers. 
We consequently appeal to all who owe for their back sub- 
scriptions to pay even part to the local agent at once, or 
send direct to this office. This especially to those who are 
daily benefited by the practical application of the principles 
that have been supported through these pages. It is due to 
those who have paid in advance, that that which is due The 
Magazine be paid that it be kept up to its standard. Nothing 
is asked from anyone for that which they do not want. The 
highest respect is due the man who pays up his subscription 
and orders it discontinued, but it is not due the one who 
receives and then refuses to meet his obligation. One dollar 
is the amount due from the majority of our delinquent sub- 
scribers and there are comparatively few who can say truth- 
fully that they are unable to pay it, yet the failure of large 
numbers of such, on present year amounting to over 500, 
means much to those who must meet the cost of publication. 

We trust that no second appeal will be necessary, that 
the friends of this publication who have been receiving it and 
owe, will not delay a day but pay for that time which they 
already owe for — we will not ask for any part in advance at 
this time. Unless there is a prompt response to this appeal 
to you the further publication of this Magazine must end — 
and after nearly nine years of the advocacy of the rights of 
labor, and keeping before the world the purposes of Union 
Pacific employes, it must go the way of hundreds of other 
publications that have espoused the cause of humanity — 
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starved out — while those publications which have delighted 
in degrading labor and belittling its efforts through organi- 
zation continue and prosper. We trust that this will not be 
necessary. It is not in the least a personal interest of the 
editor more than any other individual workingman. Leaving 
a machine shop nearly nine years ago to take up this work, 
he has a concientiousness of having done the best he could 
for the good of fellow-workmen. The material returns have 
been no greater — and if anything, less — than if he had 
remained in a machine shop and exercised the same amount 
of energy. He feels that he has no cause to be ashamed of 
the results of his efforts, and that it has in no way lessened 
his ability as a mechanic, and can again take up the hammer 
with far more self assurance than when he took up the pen 
in January, 1886. His anxiety rests in the hope of the con- 
tinuance of the results that have been seen on the Union 
Pacific system, and the further elevation of the labor question 
from a miserable struggle between master and servant, to 
one of equality between man and man — from a brutal to an 
intellectual plane. 

WHY POLITICAL REFORMS ARE DIFFICULT. 



A body of people under the absolute rule of a monarch 
and groaning under the tyranny practiced upon them, first 
move for an improved order of things by seeking to modify 
the power of the monarch and take some part of the power 
of government upon themselves, intending to use that power 
for their own good. Such a people would say of the people 
of the United States, where all the power of government is in 
their hands, that they should have no cause to complain of 
any injustice arising out of government, but should apply 
their power to right it — correct their own actions. But if 
they were told that the people of the United States made 
very slow work of this; that instead of the great majority of 
a nation of intellectual and industrious people, surrounded 
with the most generous bounties of nature, being happy and 
prosperous, with none granted any special privileges, and all 
standing on an equality in the exercise of their natural pow- 
ers, there was widespread discontent; that millions were idle 
and in want for the common necessities of life; that the gov- 
ernment, through its laws, gave the few such greater oppor- 
tunities that they accumulated the wealth produced by the 
many, until one-half the wealth of the nation had accumu- 
lated into the hands of less than five per cent of the people, 
they would certainly want to know how this was possible, and 
would believe that there must be something wrong with the 
people themselves — and they would be just about right. A 
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stream cannot rise above its source. A government in prac- 
tice will be no better than the people who form it and man- 
age its affairs. The spirit of selfishness pervades the world; 
it allies itself with the noblest movements of men, hampering 
their progress and often dragging them down before accom- 
plishing what set them in motion. What will bring right 
must be founded in right. 

The reason why the American people are so far below 
the accomplishment of the high ideals in government that is 
to be expected where the people have the political power in 
their own hands, lies in the fact that they pay too little atten- 
tion to the keeping pure the means through which they seek 
to act. Men unite to put in force a principle in the machinery 
of government, and acting as such they become a political 
party. As the principle becomes known and the necessity of 
its application becomes realized, the party gains strength; 
then does the real danger of the success of the movement 
become apparent. Offices with goodly returns to the holders 
appear within the grasp, then the wolf in sheep's clothing 
appears; then the danger comes of having the principles for- 
gotten for the sake of the offices. Then comes forward the 
selfish ones to apply any means whatever to get the offices. 
Then corruption comes into the reform movement, consci- 
entious men become suspicious of it, and often fail to develop 
the nerve necessary to expose and cleanse the organization 
they had much to do in creating, which is just as much a 
necessity to the final accomplishment of the results sought as 
the starting of the movement originally. 

The thinking, working masses are generally conscien- 
tious in their upholding of a political movement that is for 
the betterment of society, and they represent the greater 
part of the conscience that is in the movement. But the 
requirements they must fulfill each day to maintain existence 
prevents them, in a great measure, from exercising a govern- 
ing position in the organization, and it becomes, in a large 
measure, given over to that class who are attracted to the 
movement entirely by the possibilities there appear to be in 
it for them. The cry for reforms sought to be afccomplished 
are but catch-words to them, that will aid to bring pie to 
their plates. 

Never before in the history of the nation have the 
people been so widely impressed with the necessity for 
reform in government. Political organizations that have 
controlled its affairs for more than a generation past no 
longer attempt to deny the corruption that enters into the 
machinery of their organizations. It is realized by all, that 
it is such corruption that makes the ills complained of in gov- 
ernment, and that a new party is needed only because of the 
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:e: character of the people who compose such political organi- 
M zations. But what improvement can be expected if men 
s : leave such organizations to come to a new, and intended to be 

- purer, movement, and bring with them and attempt to prac- 
:;. tice the characteristics that have condemned the old ? 

It is quite as necessary for the good of reform that the 
spirit of reform be ever the guide in the practical work of 
those who would reform. Practice and precept must go 
:i' together to bring the full returns. It will be seen to-day in 

every state where the political reform movement has obtained 
any strength, being worked into it the very methods that 
;. have made a reform movement necessary. Tammany meth- 

ods are practiced in proportionas the power to do so is gained. 
It is the assertion of selfishness over principle. It has been 
the stumbling block to man's progress in all ages. It has 
.; been apologized for by claiming that the end justifies the 

means, but it is a question whether there ever was, in human- 
ities* movements, a good end reached through ill means. 

How can it be expected that a corrupt mind can be relied 
on to put a right political principle into practice. Has not 
all candidates for office in the past claimed high moral and 
patriotic sentiments and been elected as such, and have they 
not failed, as a rule, to practice it? Had not the methods 
practiced by them before their election something to do with 
their actions afterwards? Is it not, therefore, safer to seek 
men, and follow methods in reaching a position, to practice a 
reform that has the spirit of reform embodied in them, even 
though it takes longer to gain the position? 

The possibilities of a higher social condition rests in the 
conscience of the masses. As it is for their benefit practical 
reforms are advanced, it behoves them to be ever watchful 
to keep the movement clean as it progresses, or it is in dan- 
ger of being as filthy and incapable of reforming in time as 
anything that has existed in the way of political organiza- 
tions in the past. Let them resist hard the introduction of 
corrupt methods in the building of that which they hope so 
much from. Let them see to it that it profits no man any- 
thing who attempts its use in the elevation of himself. A 
right conscience will develop right methods; right methods 
will bring right results. It is the only way real reform will 
come. 

THE EFFECTS OF GOOD MANAGEMENT. 



In spite of economic conditions that make a labor 
question and often create strained and hostile relations 
between corporations and their employes, there often is and 
always should be pride taken by all parties connected with 
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any industry, to see it leading others in the same line of busi- 
ness. It creates a spirit that often leads to relieving bad 
economic conditions or the relations that bad economic con- 
ditions often create between employes on the one side, and 
the managers of an industry on the other. 

During the past ten years the employes of the Union 
Pacific system, in the mechanical department, have had prac- 
tical experience to demonstrate the truth of such a position. 
When the affairs of that department were badly managed, 
lacking system in every branch, they have always had the 
worst trouble with the management in the way of grievances, 
both as to rights and pay, and the improvements in this line 
have always been in proportion to improvements in systemiz- 
ing the work. We predicted in these pages such would result 
when Mr. McConnell took general charge of the mechanical 
department of the Union Pacific, if he would follow up what 
he had demonstrated he was capable of doing in a less impor- 
tant position. 

No one familiar with the mechanical department of the 
system for the past twelve years but who can testify to 
improved results during the last four years, and a more satis- 
factory condition for the employes as compared to other 
systems, or the same system in former years. General busi- 
ness depression has brought about other effects that all are 
suffering under, which, however, are not to be considered in 
the matters we refer to. 

The fact that the system is leading others in engine ser- 
vice; that locomotives that lead the world in efficiency were 
planned and built in the shops of this system; that the system 
is maintaining a faster and better equipped train service than 
any competing lines, is a matter of satisfaction to all men 
who are engaged in any way in producing such results. It 
matters not in what fine of work one is engaged, greatest 
satisfaction comes with the best results; nor can results thus 
obtained be in opposition to any good sought in other 
directions. 

When the relations between all parties engaged in any 
industry or work that mankind demands are properly 
adjusted, the sole thought of all parties thus related will be 
to get the best results with the least exertion. Progress in all 
branches will be aided by the push that the spirit to excel gives. 



OUR SOCIAL DISEASE. 



The fear of starving or becoming a the injustice and inhumanity of social 

pauper in a country where there is an inequality caused by corrupt legislation 

abundance for all, is proof of the imper- J- "^r^^!^ ^t "oa^.T ^^ 

feet nature of our government. mean the establishment of justice be- 

Discontent is growing, and society is tween man and man, and the securing to 

tting more and more restive beneath each man and woman the right to life. 
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liberty and happiness. This in a country 
where a king was considered a tyrant 
and robber! Our government to-day is a 
^!ounterfeit of what the declaration of 
independence intended it should be, and 
under the old partisan rule it has grad- 
ually been debased until society is sick, 
^nd needs to be cured of a social disease 
that is eating away its own vitality. 

Our people to-day are on the tip-toe of 
expectation for a better solution of the 
wrongs and injustice they have been 
subjected to since partisans have taken 
the place of statesmen, since the elligi- 
bility to the highest office has been 
decided by dollars, and money has been 
-enthroned in power to disposess the 
people of the fruits of toil. Since party 
lines are drawn on unimportant issues 
to keep the people divided on subjects 
of no concern to the masses, the time for 
reason is at hand; intellect must once 
more assume command, while we have 
yet within our hands the weapon pur- 
chased by the life-blood of innumerable 
patriots, with which to exercise our 
right to maintain liberty and secure the 
welfare of those who are dependent on 
us, as well as for coming generations. 

To win this victory we must concen- 
trate our forces so as to make our power 
felt even at the risk of being called 
'''anarchists." We must do this even 
though we cherish the hope that there 
will be no anarchy. Our ideas and 
motives are valueless unless we set them 
to work. We are not revolutionists. 
We know that there is a great contrast 
between what is and what ought to be, 
but we do not with one bound intend to 
■cross the gulf. We are content to see 
the problem solved by the gentle process 
of evolution, because we know that any- 
thing which springs up like Jonah's 
^ourd in one night may as speedily 
wither away; and, Jonah-like, we would 
growl because our prophecies were not 
fulfilled. We are like the anarchist in 
one thing, and that is, we fear not the 
ignominious epithets that may be heaped 
upon us by lying journalists and editors 
of the average old partisan paper. We 
know that no reform has ever succeeded 
in contending against the wrongs that 
have oppressed the people until the 
reformers accepted the most abusive 
words of their enemies as titles of honor. 
We are willing to bear unjustly any 
reproach that the enemy has in store for 
us, for the more our principles are 
laughed to scorn the stronger they will 
^row. The anarchist with his revolution- 
ary thought and visionary dreams will, 
in time, 1^ considered less dangerous to 
society than journalistic falsifiers or 
lying editors. What is anarchy? The 



philosophical anarchist believes that 
within the limit of liberty every man 
should be his own law-giver. "Govern- 
ment," he says, "is force," and he who is 
forced to obey the law established by 
government is, morally speaking, not a 
good man, any more than is the thief 
good and moral who will not steal while 
a policeman watches over him with club 
in hand. Such morality would be 
removed with the policeman's club. He 
believes that law, or government, espe- 
cially when bad, like some poisons when 
taken into the human system, change 
the nature of the medium into 
which it is introduced. The true 
anarchist needs no law to govern him ; 
that there are bad anarchists is no more 
a fault of his than it is a fault of Christ 
that there are bad christians. He has 
come to reform, not destroy, society, and 
in this country we still have the blessed 
privilege of accepting or rejecting them. 

If all were true anarchists government 
would be a curse, and the maintaining of 
t an unnecessary burden. 

Just think what kind of a world this 
would be if all men and women would 
adopt the golden rule to guide them — 
"do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you." This is the anar- 
chist's dream. It is only where someone 
refuses to be governed by this rule that 
law or government becomes necessary. 
And it is only in a depraved condition of 
society that bad government will meet 
with general approval. 

It should be a necessary habit of 
thought to regard the state as a moral 
being, possessed of a will, a conscience, 
and a moral responsibility. Such a state 
would do no injustice to a part of society. 
Until labor and capital are placed on 
equal terms our old party statesmen (?) 
who have held the reins of government 
these many years must be asked to hold 
their tongues when speaking about what 
they have done for us. The power to 
make laws must be wrested from those 
who have been scientifically educated to 
deceive the people. 

All the advantages of the concentra- 
tion of our forces must be used to hasten 
the abolition of systems whose claims 
mean a revolt against modern civiliza- 
tion. To submit to them we must be 
slaves. Their death is predestined, for 
to-day reason is undermining every 
throne and commanding emperors, kings 
and queens to lay aside their crowns. It 
is sapping the foundation of sectarian 
walls, and thundering in tones of author- 
ity before the castles of the Carnegie's, 
Fricks, Pullmans, Wicks and every aris- 
tocrat who lives on the unpaid labor of 
his tellowman. H. Breitenstein. 
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